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Waite the anatomy and physiology of man, and the study of 
his moral and pave” Maree! faculties, have long been subjects of 
eager inquiry and research,—the natural spon of mankind, 
the comparative anatomy, physiology, and psychology of the 
different races of the great human family,—may be said to have 
been explored for the first time during the present century, and 
only now begin to attract that attention which the interest and 
importance of the subject demand. 

o investigations of the former class, man was early driven by 
the necessity of seeking alleviation from physical sufferings, or 
providing against those moral ailments with which a prevailing 
sense of demerit and consciousness of guilt have everywhere 
—— mankind. The _ of the structure and functions 
of the human frame is accordingly, even now, identified with that 
of medicine, and with few exceptions has been investigated only 
by the students of that art, or of some collateral science. For: 
the progress made in ethical and er a inquiries we are 
in the same manner, indebted principally to the schools of 
theology, or to those speculations and controversies to which 
theological questions gave rise. The immediate relation of 

hysiological and ethical sciences to the present wants and 
ats destiny of man, has given, and will continue to give to 


them a superior attraction; the questions which they propose to _ 


solve are of direct and personal interest to every individual. 
Not so, perhaps, the study of man as an object of natural 
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history. Yet this study embraces questions of the highest 

interest to every inquiring and philanthropic mind —the 

varieties in colour, form, habits, physical and moral characters, of 
the inhabitants of distant countries,—the causes from which 

these varieties have sprung,—and the origin of the different races of 
mankind. ‘Ifa person,’ says Dr. Prichard, ‘ previously unaware 

‘of the existence of such diversities, could suddenly be made a 
‘spectator of the various appearances which the tribes of men 

‘display in different regions of the earth, it cannot be doubted 
‘that he would experience emotions of wonder and surprise. If 
‘such a person, for example, after surveying some brilliant 
‘ceremony or court-pageant in one of the splendid cities of 
‘ Europe, were suddenly carried into a hamlet in Negroland, at 
‘the hour when the sable tribes recreate themselves with dancing 
‘and barbarous music, or if he were transported to the saline 
over which bald and tawny Mongolians roam, 
‘but little in hue from the yellow soil of their steppes, brightened 

‘by the saffron flowers of the iris and tulip ;—if he were placed 
‘near the solitary dens of the Bushmen, where the lean and 
‘hungry savage crouches in silence, like a beast of prey, watch- 
‘ing with fixed eyes the birds that enter his pit-fall, or the insects 
‘and reptiles which chance may bring within his grasp ;—if he 
‘were carried into the midst of an Australian forest, where the 
‘squalid companions of kangaroos may be seen crawling in 
‘ procession, in imitation of quadrupeds; would the spectator of 
‘such phenomena imagine the different groups he had surveyed 
‘to be the offspring of one family? And if he were led to adopt 
‘that opinion, how would he attempt to account for the striking 
‘diversities in their aspect and manner of existence ?’ 

These inquiries constitute the principal object, and, indeed, 
the sole problem attempted to be solved by the learned Researches 
of Dr. Prichard. But questions, subordinate to this, and to our 
minds, . of far higher interest and importance, present themselves 
in connexion with this subject. ‘To what causes are we to 
attribute the vast superiority of certain races over others in 
—. energy, intellectual attainments, and the refinements of a 

ighly advanced civilization? Has it arisen from the mixture of 
certain races? and if so, whence the deterioration of those races 
once unrivalled in all the arts of war and refinements of peace, 
now sunk in slavery and barbarism? Are the elements of a still 
further development of the human intellect exhausted? Are the 
resources of the human family inadequate to supply life for a 
new era in the world’s history? On the other hand, are the 
characters, physical and moral,—the characters of degradation 
and inferiority which distinguish certain races, permanent, and 
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unsusceptible of elevation or improvement? Are there no ex- 
ternal agencies which can unfold in them the elements of civili- 
zation, and of intellectual greatness or moral worth? Are these 
races destined to decay and extinction before the adyancing 
steps and all-absorbing grasp of the modern Teuton? Or, are 
new mixtures of existing and hitherto hostile races to develop 
new features in the human character, and constitute a new and 
universal family which shall excel all that preceded? These are 
questions not of mere speculative and idle fancy; they are ques- 
tions of which the operations of Providence are daily tending to 
a solution. They are questions, not only of curious inquiry to 
the philosophic mind, but of deep and solemn interest to the 
a and the Christian. ‘The naturalist or the geologist 
in the enthusiasm which inspires him for his favourite science, 
crosses burning deserts or icy plains, or braves unknown seas, to 
discover a new weed or anew stone. If such interest is attached 
by him to the science which he cultivates, with what avidity 
should we not turn to a study which has for its object Man, 
the sources of his happiness and power, and the destinies of his 
race ? 

The object, as already stated, of Dr. Prichard’s work, is, in his 
own words, to elucidate ‘the inquiry whether all the races of 
‘men scattered over the surface of the earth, distinguished as 
‘they are from each other in structure of body, in features, and in 
‘colour, and differing in language and manners, are the offsprin 
‘of a single stock, or have descended respectively from en 
‘original families.’ This question most of our readers may per- 
haps deem altogether superfluous, as being already satisfactorily 
answered by the most ancient and most authentic of all historical 
records. Nevertheless, the question is one which lies within 
the domain of natural science, and which therefore claims a 
strict examination on the principles of inductive reasoning apart 
from all preconceived opinions or extrinsic considerations. It 
argues neither wisdom nor faith on the part of the Christian to 
turn aside from such an investigation. To do so were to 
relinquish a vast field of vantage-ground to the enemies of 
Christianity, on which, if we may judge from past experience, 
they would not be slow to erect their engines of assault. To 
pursue such inquiries, on the other hand, through the pathways 
of scientific research, until they meet with the results derived 
from the impartial and enlightened examination of the Divine 
record, must both confirm our confidence in its authority, and 
expand our views of those truths which it reveals. The truths 
of science cannot be at variance with the truths af revela- 
tion. If they appear to be so, it is only because we have erred 
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in our search after the former, or in our interpretation of the 
latter. 

The question before us affords an - illustration of the truth 

of these remarks. To whatever conclusion regarding the ques- 
tion itself, the physiological and ethnological inquiries which it 
involves, may tend, or whether they warrant any positive con- 
clusion at all, they cannot be entered upon without opening up 
to the inquirer new views of the goodness, wisdom, and provi- 
dence of the Almighty Creator in regard to the human family. 
Before this question ete one of scientific inquiry, while it 
was still one of the unexplored territories of physical research, 
it was a favourite field for the vain and noisy assaults of those 
sceptics who, in their —_ haste to effect a breach in the bul- 
warks of Christianity, violated their own natural pride of species, 
and vied with each other in alternate efforts to elevate the ape 
to alevel with man, and to degrade man toa level with the ape. 
All such idle speculations have been dissipated by the physical 
researches to which this question has given rise. 
Blumenbach may be said to be the father of this study,—that 
of the natural history of man; his works De Generis Humani 
Varietate Nativa, and Decades Craniorum, being the first of any 
extent or accuracy on the comparative anatomy of the races of 
man. Dr. Prichard’s work was the first which was devoted to a 
special examination of the comparative physiology and psychology 
of different races. Since the publication of those works, the 
different departments of this study have been ably explored and 
illustrated by many writers of great celebrity ; and it has acquired 
so much interest in the scientific world, that contributions of 
great extent and value are daily being made to our present stock 
of knowledge regarding it. Dr, Prichard devotes himself in his 
Researches to a special inquiry in regard to the natural history of 
man, that, aaa referred to, of the origin of different races. 
With the exception of the illustrious author above mentioned, 
and our distinguished countryman, Mr. Lawrence, the mass of 
celebrated writers are opposed to Dr. Prichard in the conclusion at 
which he arrives regarding the unity of the human species and 
the common origin of the human family. 

Although the avowed object of the entire work of Dr. Prichard 
is the elucidation of this inquiry, it may be averred that his 
whole argument is comprised in the first volume. The subse- 

uent volumes contain a series of ethnological inquiries regarding 
the different races of man,—inquiries of the deepest interest, and 
evincing elaborate research and extensive learning, but of which 
it may be said that the points bearing upon the question 
announced as the object of the work, might be embraced and 
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fully discussed within a very limited space. After surveying the 
first part of the argument, that denominated by the author the 
analogical, we shall endeavour to exhibit in a condensed form a 
summary of the arguments derived from the ethnographical por- 
tion of the work. 

Dr. Prichard conceives that the investigation which he under- 
takes resolves itself into the two following problems :— 

‘1. Whether, through the organized world in general, it has 
‘been the order of Nature to produce one stock or family in each 
‘ particular species, or to call the same species into existence by 
‘several distinct origins, and to diffuse it generally and indepen- 
‘dently of — from any central point; in other words, 
‘whether all organized beings of each particular species can be 
‘referred respectively to a common parentage ? 

‘2. Whether all the races of men are of one species ?—whether, 
‘in other words, the physical diversities which distinguish several 
‘tribes are such as may have arisen from the variation of one 
‘ primitive type, or must be considered as permanent, and there- 
‘fore specific characters 

Serious objections present themselves to this mode of stating 
the question. The problems do not comprise the question at 
issue. When they have both been solved, we have still to in- 
quire, are all the varieties included by naturalists within the limits 
of a species really descended from one family. The question at 
issue has generally been considered as equivalent to the inquiry 
as to whether the different tribes of men are of one species or of 
several ;—but they are by no means identical questions. That 
they have been considered so arises solely from the zoological 
definition of the term species. But that definition is cuted a 
conventional one, framed for the convenience of classification. 
It is constructed upon the assumption of that hypothesis the 
truth of which is the very question at issue. The definition in- 
cludes and begs the question. A species in a zoological sense 
includes all those varieties of any organized being which may be 
supposed to have sprung from a common stock through the opera- 
tion of external causes. It excludes all those which cannot be 
supposed to have so originated. The hypothetical conception in- 
volved in the term species, has been  S by the most 
distinguished naturalists. To prove, therefore, that the different 
races of mankind come within the limits of the zoological term 
species, is merely to show that the varicties which a present 
are of such a kind that they do not necessarily imply a difference 
of origin, or, in other “itil that they may be supposed (for the 


sake of definition) to have sprung from a common stock. This 
conclusion is entirely of a negative character. It still leaves the 
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question of the common origin of the human family undetermined 
by inductive reasoning ; for it is obvious that another hypothesis 
may be assumed, besides that included in the definition of the 
word species. ‘It is hypothetically conceivable, says an esteemed 
writer, (Dr. J. Pye Smith,) ‘that the Adorable God might give 
existence to any number of creatures, which should all possess 
the properties which characterize identity of species, even without 
such differences as constitute varieties, or with any degree of 
those differences.’ Although such an alternative hypothesis 
remained open to conjecture, we believe that all impartial in- 
quirers would rest satisfied with the negative conclusion resulting 
from the determination of the identity of species in the human 
races; or, in other words, that there is nothing in the varieties 
presented by different races which cannot be referred to the 
operation of physical causes,—nothing, in short, to exclude the 
idea of their descent from a common stock, or a single pair. 
This, however, is a very different question from the one, are all 
the varieties of the human family actually descended from a 
common stock or single pair? What historical evidence exists of 
such a descent? What evidence can be produced from a survey 
of the physical history of races,—from an examination of their 
languages, customs, and relations to each other, that they did 
originate from others, or with others from some common family ? 
What evidence can be adduced to show that the varieties in colour, 
form, and other physical characters now distinguishing races of 
men actually did originate? At what period did they appear, 
and to the agency of what external causes can they be traced ? 
These are the subjects which require to be investigated in 
order to elucidate the question proposed by Dr. Prichard. They 
are mixed up by him with the question of species in his Analo- 
gical and Ethnographical Investigations, and occasionally referred 
to, as the facts under examination enable him to derive any 
direct evidence or induction of a positive nature, in respect to 
the real question at issue. In the form in which he has arranged 
his inquiry, two distinct questions are blended together ;—the one 
a question of classification,—of definition; the other a question 
afhindeny. With regard to the one, very few naturalists will deny 
the accuracy of the conclusions at which Dr. Prichard arrives, 
viz., the identity of species in the human races;—few of them, 
however, will ve Oo it if it is made to comprise the other, the 
fact of the origination of those permanent varieties which now 
distinguish different races, and the actual descent of all mankind 
from a common family. With regard to the former it may be, 
and indeed is clear, that the varieties of men come within the 
zoological definition of species; but with regard to the latter, we 
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believe little or no direct evidence can be adduced, from physical 
researches, of the origination of varieties, or of the actual descent 
of those varieties from the same family. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which the solution of the pro- 
blems proposed by Dr. Prichard can lead, is one only of a nega- 
tive character,—namely, that the natural history of man presents 
nothing inconsistent with the hypothesis of a common ancestry. 

The distinctions which we have pointed out appear to us to 
be of considerable importance. Let us not multiply the vulner- 
able points of our argument by assuming that we have proved 
more than is implied in our premises. Dr. Prichard appears to 
us to have overlooked or confounded the distinctions to which we 
have referred, and from not keeping the precise scope and com- 
pass of his argument strictly in view, we fear that he has in some 
degree exposed himself to the charge of looseness and want of 
logical precision in the conduct of his inquiry. After commend- 
ing M. de Candolle for limiting what is hypothetical in the con- 
ception of species, he adds, ‘‘To discover some better ground- 
* work than hypothesis on which to rest, in particular applications, 
‘is the main object of this part of my work.’ (Vol. i. p. 106.) 
If we understand his meaning aright, he proposes to himself the 
task of placing that part of the definition of species, (in so far as 
the species man is concerned, ) which is hypothetical, upon a better 
groundwork than hypothesis, that is, upon inductive or analogical 
proof. Ifso, why should he restrict the limits of his inquiry to 
the proof of the identity of species of human races? If direct evi- 
dence is to be had, he should have defined for himself a distinct 
sphere of inquiry, viz., what evidence is there, from actual observa- 
tion,. from analogy, or from ethnographical research, that the 
existing varieties of the human races did actually spring from 

hysical causes. From not distinguishing with precision the 
imits of his argument, he has exposed himself, to a certain ex- 
tent, to the charge of illogical reasoning. He frequently uses 
the term ‘species,’ and one family, as synonymous; and these 
synonyms, in the conclusions deduced from the different parts 
of his argument, are generally coupled together as convertible 
terms, as, ‘ community of species and origin,’ and ‘ one species or 
lineage.’ 

If the distinctions which we have pointed out between the 
question at issue, and the determination of the question of 
species, be kept in view, it will be seen that re tend to 
weaken very much, if not entirely to destroy the inferences to 
be deduced from the solution of the first problem proposed by 
Dr. Prichard, which occupies Book I. of his Researches. After 
a refutation of the opposite theories of Linnzeus and Rudolphi 
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regarding the origin and dispersion of organized beings, and a sur- 
of and distribution of plants 
and animals throughout the globe, he arrives at the following con- 
clusion :—‘ the various tribes of organized beings were originally 
‘ placed by the Creator in certain regions, for which they are by 
‘ their nature peculiarly adapted. Each species had only one be- 
‘ ginning in a single stock; probably a single pair, as Linnzeus 
‘ supposed, was first called into being in some particular spot, and 
‘ the progeny left to disperse themselves to as great a distance 
‘ from the original centre of their existence, as the locomotive 
* powers bestowed on them, or their capability of bearing changes 
‘ of climate, and other physical agencies, may have enabled them 
‘to wander.’ (Vol. i. p. 97.) Dr. Prichard argues from this 
conclusion that if it should be determined, by the subsequent 
part of his inquiries, ‘that there is only one human species in 
‘ existence, the universal analogy of the organized world would 
‘ lead us to the conclusion that there is only one human race, or 
‘ that all mankind are descended from one stock.’ But, with 
the distinctions we have pointed out before us, what is the full 
value of this part of his argument? The utmost which his survey 
can warrant, as an induction from the facts referred to, is con- 
tained in the first part of his inference, viz., that each tribe or 
species of vegetables and animals was originally _ in that 
region for which it was peculiarly adapted. For the subsequent 
parts of his inference he does not offer a single proof,—they are 
only corollaries which he himself draws from this one. And ad- 
mitting, as we most readily do, the former inference, what is the 
full extent of its bearing on the general question? Simply this 
—that each variety of the human family would be originally 
placed in that region for which by its physical characters it was most 
peculiarly adapted. No proof whatever is offered to show what, 
in a question regarding origin, must be regarded as a disputed 
point, that the distinctions between the different analogous species 
of organized beings are greater than those which exist between 
different varieties of mankind. When the second problem is 
solved, and proof afforded that the varieties of outdid come 
within the limits of species, it still remains to be proved that the 
varieties which establish diversity of species in the vegetable and 
animal kingdom are not of the same kind as those which distin- 
guish the races of man. It is well known, and repeatedly ad- 
mitted by Dr. Prichard himself, that it is often very difficult for 
the naturalist to determine whether a particular tribe is a distinct 

cies or only a variety of some other tribe. There exist in 
fferent and remote continents analogous tribes, with regard to 
which such difficulties have been experienced, and with regard 
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to which it cannot be inferred that they originated in the same 
region. The proof is wanting to complete Dr. Prichard’s argu- 
ment, that the differences between those distant and analogous 
tribes are greater in degree, or different in kind, from those 
which distinguish races of men. 

The second part of Dr. Prichard’s Researches is then devoted 
to the question of the identity or diversity of species of the 
different tribes of mankind. Although the question is thus 
stated and examined in this form,—the examination includes, as 
we have already intimated, many inquiries which bear directly 
upon the real question proposed by him, the fact of the origina- 
tion of those varieties, and with their origin, that of different 
tribes of man from a common stock. We think the two questions 
might have been advantageously distinguished or kept apart. 

r. Prichard’s inquiry divides itself into an analogical and 
ethnographical investigation. The former includes a survey of 
those facts in the physiology of races which bear upon the 
determination of species; and the latter a survey of the physical 
history of different tribes of man, in relation to the origin or 
permanency of their physical characters. 

In the analogical investigation, which occupies the remaining 
and greater part of the first volume of the work, the followin; 
subjects are successively examined :—the laws of the anima 
economy in species,—the laws regarding propagation in different 
breeds,—and certain considerations regarding the pathology of 
different species. We have, then, a comparison, first of the 
psychology and then of the physical characters of different 
races of mankind, and lastly, a comparative survey of the varieties 
which occur in other departments of animal creation, and those 
which are observed in man. 

Under the first head of this investigation we have a survey 
of certain general laws of the animal economy, from which an in- 
ference as to the identity of species may be deduced ; such are the 
duration of life, the periodical occurrence of certain phenomena, 
and the progress of development. From this survey it appears 
that the average duration of life varies in different countries, but 
in relation always to the operation of external causes ;—in ap- 
proaching the equator, the mortality is found to increase, and 
the average duration of life consequently diminishes. In certain 
countries where the mortality of Europeans is very great, that of 
the aboriginal inhabitants is very much less. But it is presumed 
that the exemption of the aborigines from the influence of those 
morbific agencies which affect foreigners, is acquired. It is 
further shewn that the term of longevity, or the attainable dura- 
tion of life, is nearly the same in different races of men. Of this, 
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numerous examples of longevity among Africans, Americans, and 

other races, are cited in evidence. The duration of life in man, 

and the term of longevity not unfrequently attained by him, are 

contrasted with the longevity of the most anthropomorphous of 

simize, whose full term of existence does not exceed thirty years; 

—one character in relation to specific differences, which separates 

him by a wide interval from man. The races of man are dis- 

tinguished from each other by no such difference. In the same 

manner the occurrence of certain periodical phenomena, is 

shewn not to vary in different races beyond the limits of the in- 

fluence of external agencies; and from the whole survey, and 

the comparison of many testimonies, the author deduces the fol- 

lowing general conclusion :—‘ There is no marked and decided 

‘ difference between the different tribes of men in respect to 

‘the principal phenomena of physical life, or in those processes 

* which are termed by physiological writers the natural functions. 

*It seems that the phenomena connected with child-bearing and 

‘the uterine system are different in white and black women who 

‘inhabit different climates, in relation merely to climate. The 
‘races differing most in these respects from the European are the 

‘native Americans, whose constitution of body appears to be 

‘endowed with a lower degree of irritability, hence there is less 
‘of activity in their vital functions, or the processes of physical 
‘life are carried on in them with less intensity and vigour. But 
‘ this difference is by no means so great as to allow of a question 
‘whether it amounts to a specific distinction, since it does not 
‘exceed, and perhaps scarcely equals, the degree of difference 
‘ which subsists between individuals of the same nation or kindred.’ 
Vol. i. p. 137.) 

he second head of the analogical investigation is a most im- 
portant one, and indeed it appears to us to include the whole 
question regarding identity of species ; the capability or the in- 
capability of propagation between different breeds being of itself 
a criterion upon which the distinction of species by naturalists is 
most commonly formed. The well-ascertained fact, then, that 
the different races of men not only intermingle, but that the 
mixed races resulting from the intercourse are remarkable for 
their tendency to multiplication, is of itself a sufficient proof of 
the identity of species of all the branches of the human family. 
This capability of propagation of mixed races, constitutes those 
races one species in the zoological meaning of the term. 

From a review of facts regarding hybrids both in the vegetable 
and animal kingdom, Dr. Prichard shews that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, all such hybrids, produced by the union of distinct 
species, are sterile, and that in those rare instances where they 
are capable of propagation, it is never by the union of two ‘tal 
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hybrids, but only by re-union with a pure breed, and that in this 
way all traces of the new tribe must disappear in a few successive 

enerations. The effects, on the other hand, well known to 
Seddioubariots and breeders of cattle, of crossing or intermixin 
varieties of the same species, in improving the race, are contraste 
with these facts, and compared with what takes place in the 
human family, in which we know that the finest population of 
the globe has been produced by the intermixture of races. 

A survey of the contagious and endemic diseases which affect 
the inhabitants of different countries, leads the author under the 
third head of his inquiry to the following general conclusion :— 
‘From a review of the whole subject considered in this section, 
‘it appears that the great catalogue of diseases which afflict man- 
‘kind are common to the whole human family. They differ in 
‘different climates; and local circumstances often engender a pre- 
‘disposition to particular disorders in races which have been 
‘long subjected to their influence. These are all comparatively 
‘slight modifications. The pathological history of different races 
‘appears to illustrate and confirm the inference, already deduced 
‘from researches into their physiology, that a common nature 
‘ belongs to all mankind.’—(p. 160.) 

The succeeding chapter, which contains a psychological com- 

arison of human races, is one of the most interesting and valuable 
in the volume. The great importance and value of psychical 
qualities in the determination of species, is pointed out and illus- 
trated by reference to different tribes of animals. Differences in 
psychical endowments are in many instances the principal grounds 
of the distinction of species among naturalists, and in some cases 
much more distinctive than any peculiarities of bodily structure. 
It is in psychical qualities that man is most widely separated from 
the most anthropomorphous of animals. Even in regard to those 
physical characters which have been eagerly fixed upon by 
writers who delight in finding approximations between man and 
the inferior animals, it has been long shewn that the distinctions 
between the orang and the most degraded of mankind, are much 
broader than was believed. None of the quadramana are con- 
structed for the erect posture, or destined for walking on two 
limbs. They are essentially climbing animals. In the form. of 
the skull, presenting, as it does, an approximation to the human 
form, it has been shewn that the degree of resemblance had been 
much a se by drawing the comparison only between the 
partially developed skulls of the young chimpanzee, and the crania 
of man. In social habits and disposition, monkeys present several 
striking features of resemblance to man, but in the possession of 
articulate language, in the use of the necessary arts of life, and 
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above all, in ‘the sentiments, feelings, sympathies, internal con- 
‘sciousness and mind, and the habitudes of life and action thence 
‘resulting—the real and essential characteristics of humanity,— 
man is as far removed from the most manlike monkeys, as they 
are trom the lowest grades of animal life. 

The psychological resemblances which characterise all the races 
of man, and determine the identity of the species, are thus finely 
summed up by Dr. Prichard :— 

«If we could divest ourselves of all previous impressions re- 
‘ specting our nature and social state, and look at mankind and 
‘human actions with the eyes of a natural historian or as a 
‘ zoologist observes the life and manners of beavers or of termites, 
‘ we should remark nothing more striking in the habitudes of 
‘ mankind, and in their manner of existence in various parts of 
‘ the world, than a reference which is everywhere more or less 
‘ distinctly perceptible to a state of existence after death, and to 
* the influence believed both by barbarous and civilized nations 
‘ to be exercised over their present condition and future destiny 
‘ by invisible agents, differing in attributes according to the sen- 
* timents of different nations, but universally believed to exist. 
‘ The rites everywhere performed for the dead, the various cere- 
‘monies of cremation, sepulture, embalming, mummifying, 
‘funereal processions, and pomps following the deceased, 
‘ during thousands of successive years in every region of the 


_ © earth—innumerable tumuli scattered over all the northern 


* regions of the world, which are perhaps the only memorials of 
‘races long extinct—the morais, pyramids, and houses of the 
‘dead, and the gigantic monuments of the Polynesians—the 
‘ co CRI pyramids of Egypt and of Anahuac—the prayers 
‘ and litanies set up in behalf of the dead as well as of the living, 
‘in the churches of Christendom, in the mosques and pagodas of 
‘ the East, as heretofore in pagan temples—the power of sacer- 
‘ dotal or consecrated orders, who have caused themselves to be 
‘looked upon as the interpreters of destiny, and as mediators 
‘ between the gods and men—sacred wars, desolating empires, 
‘through zeal for some metaphysical dogma—toilsome pilgrim- 
‘ ages, performed every year by thousands of white and of black 
‘men, through various regions of the earth, seeking atonement 
‘ for guilt at the tombs of prophets and holy persons—all these, 
‘ and a number of similar phenomena in the | ree of nations, 
‘ barbarous and civilized, would lead us to suppose that all man- 
‘ kind sympathize in deeply impressed feelings and sentiments, 
‘which are as mysterious in their nature as in their origin. 
‘ These are among the most striking and remarkable of psychical 
* phenomena, if we may soapply the expression, which are peculiar 
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‘to man, and if they are to be traced among races of men which 
‘ differ physically from each other, it will follow that all mankind 
‘ partake of a common moral nature, and are therefore, if we take 
‘into the account the law of diversity in psychical properties 
‘ allotted to particular species, proved, by an extensive observa- 
‘tion of analogies in nature, to constitute a single tribe.’— 
(p. 175-6.) 

For the purpose of a psychological comparison no races could 
be hehnant more wed differing from each other in physical 
characters, and in the re ana of external agencies, or separated 
by a wider interval from the race with which they may be com- 
pared, than the Hottentot, the Esquimaux, and the Negro. The 
first exhibits man in the very lowest state of misery and degra- 
dation. The Bushman of South Africa is scarcely removed 
from the brutes in his habits or modes of life, or distinguished b 
any of the attributes of humanity, save the possession of speec 
and the use of a few simple instruments or snares for catching 
prey. He lives in caves, or holes in the earth, and sustains his 
precarious and wretched existence on roots, or lizards, or the 
most loathsome insects. The Esquimaux, living in the frozen 
regions of the north, is distinguished alike by his physical cha- 
racters and habits of life from the other two. Campiled to 
subsist on the produce of fishing and the chase, he has acquired 
great skill in both pursuits, which he follows with ardour and 
courage. During the dark and protracted winter of his inhos- 
pitable clime, he occupies his subterranean yourt, feeds himself 
on the flesh of whales, and rejoices in potations of oil. The 
woolly-haired races of Negroland, differing widely in external 
appearances from the natives of the arctic region, differ not less 
in habits and circumstances, as they follow the chase over the arid 
plains of Africa, under the scorching heat of a tropical sun. Yet 
these races are all characterised by the possession of certain 
common psychical qualities. They all agree in the belief of a 
future state of being, and of the existence of invisible agents— 
spirits of good and spirits of evil;—they all attach efficacy to 
certain charms for averting future evils, and have faith in sacri- 
fices or enchantments, and in the mediation of sorcerers for pro- 
curing from their deities some wished-for blessing. 

In the adaptation of their minds for the reception of the truths of 
Christianity, they have also displayed a remarkable analogy, amply 
sufficient to stamp them with a common psychological character. 
The reception of Christianity among the Hlottentots, through the 
labours of the United Brethren, the eagerness with which they 
flocked to the Moravian settlements from the most remote 
quarters, their anxious desire to obtain missionaries, and the 
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singular change produced in their habits and mode of life by the 
reception of divine truth, are among the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances in the history of the Hottentot race. 

The Greenlanders, after long resisting the efforts of Christian 
missionaries, at last became affected with the truths of religion, 
and Christianity rapidly advanced among them, destroying in its 
progress the national superstitions, sorceries, licentiousness, and 
other vices which characterised the race, and bringing in its train 
happiness and decorum, and such a measure of civilization as 
oni be expected in the regions of eternal ice. Not less re- 
markable has been the influence of the Christian religion upon 
the negroes of Africa, and the negro population of our colonial 

essions. ‘The reality of its influence upon their minds has 

n tested in the most trying circumstances, and their intelligent 
knowledge of its doctrines and truths is abundantly attested by 
the Sepuallaes of negro preachers addressed to their countrymen, of 
which Oldendorp has given a selection in his Narrative of the 
Mission to the Islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. Jan. 

* Races,’ says Dr. Prichard, ‘ so nearly allied, and even iden- 
* tified in all the principal traits of their psychical character, as 
* are the several races of mankind, must be considered as belonging 
* to one species.’ ‘ Nor can it be pretended,’ he adds, ‘ that an 
‘ intellectual superiority of one human race over another, whic 
‘can be imagined to exist, furnishes any argument against this 
‘conclusion. If, for example, it were allowed that the negroes 
* are as deficient in mental capacity as some persons have asserted 
* them to be, this could not prove them to be a different species, 
‘ since it must be allowed that there are differences equally great, 
* and even greater, between individuals and families of the same 
nation.’ 

In this conclusion we fully corfcur; it is amply proved; it 
appears to us undeniable. But with the remarks which imme- 
diately follow we cannot coincide; and here it is that the disad- 
vantages arising from the mixing up of the two questions, which 
we have endeavoured to distinguish, is apparent. It leads the 
author to insinuate conclusions, or hazard conjectures bearing not 
upon the question of species, but upon the direct question of the 
actual origin of varieties, which are not warranted by his premises. 
‘ There is nothing more probable,’ he continues, ‘than the sup- 
* position that the average degree of perfection in the develop- 
* ment of the brain, as of other parts of the system, differs in 
‘ different nations with the diversities of climate and other ele- 
* ments of the external condition, and with the degrees of social 
‘culture. It is probable that the condition of men in civilized 
‘society produces some modification in the intellectual capa- 
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‘ bilities of the race.’ Here we feel reluctantly compelled to join 
issue with the author. Is there any evidence whatever to show 
that the influence of such external agencies as those referred to, 
ever has produced such modifications of the intellectual capa- 
bilities, or such differences in the development of the brain, as 
those which distinguish the Hottentot, the Negro, and the 
Esquimaux, from the Saxon or the Celt? On the contrary, all 
the evidence is in the other direction, and renders the conjecture 
most improbable. The skull of the negro, which has lain in the 
tombs of Egypt for 3000 years, can at once be distinguished by the 
same characters which it presents at the present day. The skull 
of the Celt, which has mouldered in the barrows or tumuli of 
Britain, since the period when he fought like the Greenlander 
with weapons of wood or bone, presents the same features as that 
of the modern Celt, whose guns have thundered their terrors over 
Europe. Let us not be misled by predilections, or preconceived 
opinions, into conjectures which are at variance with all known 
facts. ‘The distinctions of races, in their intellectual characters 
and the form of their crania, must be referred to the operation of 
causes which are now unknown, and which have probably long 
ceased to exist. But to this subject we shall immediately have 
occasion to revert, the facts regarding it are principally comprised 
in the ethnographical part of Dr. Prichard’s inquiry. 

The course of the analogical investigation pursued by the 
author, now conducts us to the subject of external diversities,— 
the varieties in colour and form in human races. 

The colour of the skin, generally, bears a relation to that of 
the hair and eyes: persons who have white or red hair having a 
fair, white, or rather, ruddy complexion, and those who have 
black hair having a complexion, or colour of skin, varying from 
white, (if not exposed to the sun’s rays,) and a slight brown tint, 
to jet black. The colour of the eye presents, a a certain 
correspondence with that of the hair and skin —black-haired 
eae having, generally, dark eyes, persons with red or flaxen 

ir light-blue or grey eyes, and those with white hair red eyes 
—the redness pa Bo upon the colour of the blood and the 
absence of pigment in the iris. From the numerous varyin 
shades presented in the colour of the skin, Dr. Prichard finds it 
convenient to divide the varieties of man, in respect to colour, by 
a reference to that of the hair: and he accordingly defines three 
varieties, the melanous, or black-haired; the leucous, or white 
haired; and the xanthous, presenting varying shades of yellow, 
red, and light-brown hair, with blue or light-coloured eyes. 

The black-haired, or melanous variety, forms by far the most 
numerous class of mankind. It is prevalent in most countries, 
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except in the northern regions of Europe and Asia, and is re- 
garded by Dr. Prichard as the natural and original complexion 
of the human species. The hair varies in texture and quality in 
different races, and the colour of skin which accompanies it 
varies from a jet black to a diluted brown or yellowish hue. 
Examples of the leucous variety have been observed in almost 
every country. They constitute what are termed Albinos, and 
many instances of white negroes are referred to in the pages 
before us, as affording illustrations of this variety :—of which it 
may be remarked, that in no instance does it form the character 
of a tribe or race; but is met with in ‘circumstances which lead 
us to infer that it is one of the numerous congenital defects, 
which, like hare-lip and other malformations, occasionally spring 
up in certain families, and not unfrequently become hereditary. 
With regard to the xanthous variety, Dr. Prichard asserts,— 
* There is something in the temperately cold regions of Europe 
‘and Asia which favours the production of this variety; for it is 
‘in these countries chiefly that it prevails, and is, in some in- 
* stances, the general character of whole tribes. From this fact 
* we must conclude, that there is in the climate of these coun- 
* tries some quality congenial to the constitution of body con- 
* nected with this complexion. Either it springs up more fre- 
* quently there than elsewhere, or when it casually appears, 
: a and is propagated more extensively. It is not un- 
* common to find it prevailing in high mountainous tracts, while 
* in the neighbouring low grounds it gives place to the melanous 
‘ variety. —(p. 227.) ‘The xanthous variety,’ he further states, 
‘ springs up out of every melancomous tribe.’ And he proceeds 
to cite illustrations of the truth of this position by reference to 
the Jews, Greeks, Romans, Celts, Laplanders, and Negroes. 
We believe that there are numerous facts to show that the 
varieties in colour of different races are much more permanent 
than the remarks of Dr. Prichard imply; and that the tendency 
to change, the very reverse of what he states it to be, is from the 
xanthous to the melanous complexion, not from the latter to the 
former. Of the numerous instances cited by Dr. Prichard of the 
occurrences of xanthous offspring among black-haired races, 
there is not one well po Ni 0 case which is not exposed to 
the supposition that it may have been the result of illicit inter- 
course with a fair-haired parent. The occurrence of Jews with 
fair hair and blue eyes in Germany, or in any other country 
where the xanthous variety prevails, is much more probably to 
be attributed to the cause referred to, than to the origination of 
a variety. In a physical inquiry of this kind, one or two well 
authenticated facts would decide the question, but the use by 
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Homer of the designations and yaauxams, or the 
mention by Lucretius of grey-eyed children among the Romans, 
the occurrence of light hair or eyes among the Russians, or 
Tungusians, Kalmuks, Bouriets, South Sea Islanders and Ne- 
groes, in circumstances in which a mixture of races is conceivable 
in every instance referred to, cannot be held as affording any 
satisfactory evidence of the origin of such varieties in black-haired 
races. In the difficulty of obtaining, from the nature of the 
question, undoubted evidence of the origin of individual varieties 
of xanthous offspring from purtly melanous parents, the onl 
convincing proof that could be offered of the origin of mel 
varieties, would be proof of the origin of whole tribes from a 
stock presenting the melancomous character, where the operation 
of ack causes as the mixture of races could not be supposed to 
have operated to such an extent as to explain the change of colour. 
But does any such evidence exist? Dr. Prichard refers to the 
Celts in these terms :—* Among the genuine Celts there were at 
‘least some melanous tribes, as the Silures; yet Strabo re- 
‘ peatedly assures us, that the Celta of the continent—viz., of 
* Gaul, were nearly as yellow-haired as the Germans.’ In the 
ethnological part of the work, in describing the physical characters 
of the Celts, Dr. Prichard labours to prove that yellow and red 
hair, and blue eyes, were their distinctive characters: so that, on 
his own shewing, the xanthous did no‘, in this instance, spring 
out of the melanous variety. Nor, on the other hand, can we 
admit that melanous tribes sprung from a xanthous race in the 
instance referred to. We believe, contrary to the opinion of 
Dr. Prichard, that there is sufficient evidence to prove that the 
Celts are at the present day, and always have been, a black- 
haired race. Several important testimonies are adduced by Dr. 
Prichard in support of the opposite opinion. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, a soldier of Constantius, who probably spent the early 
part of his life in Gaul, describes the inhabitants as tall, very fair, 
red-haired, and blue-eyed. Strabo expressly declares that the 
Celts differed very little from the Germans in barbarism, stature, 
or in the yellow colour of their hair. Virgil, in the eighth 
neid, describes the Gauls in these terms :— 
“ Galli per domos aderant, arcemque tenebant. 
Aurea cesaries ollis, atque aurea vestis. 
Virgatis lucent sagulis : tum lactea colla 


Auro innectuntur: duo quisque alpina coruscant 
Gesa manu, scutis protecti corpora longis.” 


A description probably taken from the characters generally as- 
signed to the Gauls at Rome. So also, in the following passages, 
by Lucan :— 
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. ‘tam flavos gerit altera crines 
Ut nullas Rheni Cesar, se dicat in arvis 
Tam rutilas vidisse comas.’ 


by Silius Italicus :— 
‘ Auro certantem et rutilum sub vertice nodum.’ 
and Claudian (in Rufinum :) 


* Inde truces flavo comitantur vertice Galli.’ 


and again :— 

er ‘tum flava repexo 

Gallia crine ferox, evinctaque torque decoro 
Binaque gesa tenens, animoso pectore fatur.’ 
the Gauls are uniformly referred to in similar terms. 

Diodorus Siculus, who, in the opinion of Niebuhr, probably 
drew his account from Posidonius, says, Oi roils wiv 
glow edanneis, tais de cagki nai Acvxol. 

Lastly, the Galatians of Asia, who, in Dr. Prichard’s opinion, 
were Volce and Celtic nations from the Roman province, have 
the same characters ascribed to them by Livy, in the following 
passage :—‘ Inter mitissimum genus hominum ferox natio, per- 
* vagata bello prope orbem terrarum, sedem cepit. Procera cor- 
pora, promissee et rutilatee come, vasta scuta, preelongi gladii ; 
* ad hoc cantus inchoantium prelium, et ululatus, et tripudia, et 
‘ quatientium scuta in patrium quendam morem, horrendus ar- 
‘ morum crepitus; omnia de industria composita ad terrorem.’ 

It would be beyond the limits of this article to enter at length 
into the examination of a controverted point of so much difficulty, 
but it may be stated briefly, in reference to the foregoing evi- 
dence, that several tribes of German origin undoubtedly lived 
within the limits of ancient Gaul, that the descriptions of such 
writers as Ammianus, or of the poets cited, who attached no 
scientific importance to the physical characters which distin- 
_ guished different races, and may have drawn their portraits from 
tribes of Germanic origin, cannot be opposed to the specific dis- 
tinction pointed out by so accurate a writer as Tacitus, who de- 
scribes some of the races inhabiting Britain as of dark complexion 
and curled hair, and states that the red hair and huge stature of 
the Caledonians bespeak their German origin :* a passage which 
clearly proves that these characters at that time distinguished the 
German tribes; and that, in these respects, they contrasted with 
their neighbours the Celts. Testimony so explicit as this cannot 
be passed over. Cesar explicitly states that the Britons whom 
he encountered in his first invasion of the country were ‘ plerosque 
Belgas ortos a Germanis,’t evidently recognising the same dis- 
tinctions in physical characters as those on which Tacitus formed 
his criterion of the origin of the Caledonians. 

* Tacitus Vit. Agricol. cap. xi. t Bell. Gall. lib. ii. 
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The opinion of so accomplished and careful an historian as 
Niebuhr will be allowed to have much weight in this question. 
In the first edition of his Roman history, following the description 
of Ammianus, he describes the Gauls who attacked Rome as a 
people with yellow hair; but in the last edition of his work, 
after re-considering the question, he somewhat modifies his de- 
scription, and avows his suspicion that the Celts were confounded 
with the Germans by ancient writers, although he retains his 
opinion as to the colour of their hair, from being unable to ex- 
plain away the testimony of Ammianus. Of the Galatians of 
Asia, described by Livy, it may be remarked, that the Volce, 
whom they undoubtedly were, are considered by so high an 
authority as M. Thierry, to have been Belge and not Celts. 

The oldest Irish composition extant, said to have been ad- 
dressed to the Highlanders at the court of Malcolm IIL, a. p. 
1057, represents the Gaél as yellow-haired. To this it may be 
replied, that many settlements of races of the Teutonic stock 
had taken place in Scotland and Ireland long anterior to the 
date mentioned. Danish settlers and Northmen were in Ireland 
before the close of the eighth century, and Teutonic Belge long 
before the commencement of the Christian era. 

Further: a great part of the evidence adduced to prove that 
the ancient Celts were a xanthous race, is founded upon proof 
of certain tribes speaking Celtic dialects ; this remark applies to 
the Volez of Lesser Asia, and many of the tribes of Belgic Gaul. 
But the physical characters of a race are unquestionably much 
more permanent than their language. Of this numerous proofs 
might be afforded. The English language itself affords sufficient 
evidence of the fact. It is spoken in many instances by a mixed 
people descended from various tribes whose physical characters 
are still distinguishable, but of whose language no trace remains. 
The Normans in France, the Lombards in Upper Italy, and the 
White Kabyles in Africa (who speak an Arabian dialect), with 
numerous other instances of a similar kind, might be referred to. 
Such we must believe to be the case with the fair-haired and 
blue-eyed Highlanders, Welchmen, or Irishmen of the present 
day; they are of German descent, and preserve the physical 
characters of their race, although they speak Gaélic or Erse. 
The Celtic race, wherever it is extant in its former purity, in 
the western coasts and Highlands of Scotland, in the interior 
and west of Ireland, in the south and part of the north of 
Wales, in Cornwall, Little Brittany, the south-west of France, 
Switzerland, and the Basque Provinces of Spain, presents the 
characters which universally pertain to it—dark hair, dark eyes, 
swarthy complexion, and small stature. 
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Besides the Celts, several other races are referred to by Dr. 
Prichard, under this head of his investigation, in evidence of the 
xanthous complexion springing up among black-haired nations. 
He refers, in particular, to the Russians and Finns, and further 
evidence is adduced of the truth of the statement in reference to 
those races, in that part of his work which relates to the ethno- 
graphy of Europe. (Vol. iii. pp. 297, 339, &c. &c.) * Many of the 
* Russians,’ he observes, ‘ are light-haired, though the mass of 
‘ the Sclavonian nation is of the melanous variety.’ We question 
if the Sclavonian family can, with propriety, be designated a 
melanous variety. It appears to be intermediate between the 
xanthous and melanous, both in regard to complexion and the 
colour of the hair and eyes. The natural complexion of the 
race is sallow, the eyes grey or hazel; and the hair presents many 
shades of brown, varying from a light or reddish brown to the 
darkest shade of that colour. 

The Finnian family of the Mongolian race is referred to in 
these terms :—‘ The Leghudion are generally of the dark com- 
* plexion; but the Finns, Mordouines, and Votiaks, who are 
‘ allied to them in race, are xanthous.’ The same remark is ap- 
plicable here as that which we have made with regard to the 
Sclavonians. The Finnian family is not, strictly speaking, 
melanous, if that term implies black hair and black eyes. The 
eyes are, gencrally speaking, dark grey, and the natural colour 
of the hair in that race appears to vary from dark brown to black. 
But it may be added, that, setting aside, for reasons stated in re- 
gard to the same source of evidence as respected the Celts, much 
of the proof of purity derived from analogies of language, and 
founding our opinion upon the more permanent distinctions 
afforded by physical characters, it cannot be doubted that, in the 
various conquests to which they have been subjected, the Finns 
have in many places become a mixed race. The Votiaks in the 
north-east of Russia are a mixed race of Finns and Sclaves, the 
Esthonian and Livonian Finns are mixed with Germans, and the 
Finns of Finland Proper with Scandinavians. 

Similar remarks will apply to the other illustrations referred 
to by Dr. Prichard. In fine, we do not think one well authen- 
ticated instance has hitherto been given of the origination of 
xanthous tribes, or even individuals in any melancomous race of 
mankind, in circumstances precluding the supposition, or even 
the probability of an intermixture of races. 

On the other hand, we believe, that the tendency of xanthous 
races to assume the melanous complexion, under the influence of 
external agencies, is rendered probable by what is seen to have 
taken place in many of the towns of Germany, on so large a 
scale as to render the supposition that it arises from the inter- 
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mixture of races doubtful. In the towns of Hamburg, Hanover, 
Brunswick, Cassel, and Frankfort, it is observed by Dr. Kombst, 
that the population are much darker than those of the surround- 
ing country.* This remark was made by Dr: Price with reference 
to the inhabitants of Britain, and he attributed it to the use of 
coal fires. This cause certainly cannot afford an explanation of 
the fact in the instances referred to. 

The influence of climate and of mountainous regions in the 
development and propagation of the xanthous character, is, we 
think, extremely doubtful, and at least very much overrated by 
Dr. Prichard. The Rhiitians (Grisons) of Switzerland, in- 
habiting part of the mountainous regions of the Alps, and the 
inhabitants of the Pyrenees generally, still proclaim their Celtic 
descent in the dark hair and eyes which distinguish the race, and 
contrast with the people of Teutonic origin in the same moun- 
tains, and in the surrounding plains. 

In a subsequent part of the volume under review, Dr. Prichard 
refers to numerous illustrations of the occurrence in the same 
species, among the lower animals, of the three varieties of colour, 
leucous, melanous, and xanthous, into which he has divided the 
human family. These, and the varying gradations which every- 
where are seen in man, are ample grounds for concluding that 
varieties in colour do not afford grounds for distinction of species. 

The consideration of the varieties of form and structure in the 
human family forms the next and concluding part of the Analo- 
gical Investigation, and leads the author first into a general de- 
scription of the principal classes of nations into which mankind 
may be divided. In this division Dr. Prichard has adopted, and 
we think on sufficient grounds, a different classification from 
the confessedly imperfect one generally followed, that of Blu- 
menbach. ‘The names Caucasian and Mongolian have, how- 
ever, been too long in use to give place to the more accurate ones 
of Indo-Atlantice or Iranian, and Turanian, substituted for them 
by Dr. Prichard. Seven classes of nations are distinguished as 
separated by strongly marked lines:—the Iranian, Turanian, 
American, Hottentot, Negro, Papua, and Alfourou, including 
under the latter class the Australian. After a brief, but graphic 
sketch, of those classes, and of their geographical distribution, Dr. 
Prichard proceeds to an examination of the diversities which 
they exhibit in the form of the skull. A survey of the different 
methods of estimating the form and development of the cranium, 
leads him to the conclusion that no single method or mode of com- 

arison can afford an adequate estimate of its distinctive pecu- 
fiarities In the importance of this conclusion we entirely concur. 


* Ethnographic Map of Europe. By Dr. Gustaf Kombst. 
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The facial angle of Camper, the norma verticalis of Blumenbach, 
the vertical sections and relative views of the facial and cranial 
areas of Cuvier, and the basal views of Mr. Owen, are each, and 
especially the two last, of essential importance in estimating the 
form and capacity of the cranium. Much importance is also 
attached, and most properly, by Dr. Prichard to the front view, 
and it is by a reference to this, we think, that he has been chiefly 
ided in his division into the three principal forms to which 
a thinks the varieties of the human skull may be referred. 
The three forms which he recognises are the symmetrical or 
oval, that of the Indo-Atlantic nations; the narrow and delongated, 
or prognathous, that of the Negro; and the broad and square- 
faced, or pyramidal, that of which the Mongole, and in particular 
the Esquimaux, may be said to present the type. 
Under the head of prognathous skulls, an admirable sketch is 
given of the characters which distinguish the Negro skull, and 
those of the Papuas, Alfourous, and oceanic nations. This 
sketch also includes a very excellent summary of the distinctions 
between the Negro cranium and that of anthropoid apes, founded 
chiefly upon the valuable Memoir of Mr. Owen, on the Osteology 
of the Chimpanze and Orang-Utan.* ‘The numerous errors into 
which the earlier anatomists fell, Tyson, Camper, and others, in 
regard to the form of the skull in the simiae, and its resemblance 
to that of man, arose from their having founded their observations 
on simize of immature age, in whom, from the undeveloped state 
of the bones of the face, the relative size of the cranium appears 
much greater than in the adult. 

All these characters are most apparent on examining the basis 
of the skull; but other diversities not less striking may be observed 
in other modes of comparison. The facial angle of Camper was 
thought to afford a measure of the development of the cranium 
in different varieties of man, and in the lower animals. Accord- 
ing to the observations of Professor Camper, this angle was found 
to contain 80° in the heads of Europeans. In finely developed 
heads it was sometimes a right angle; and the ancient Greek 
sculptors attained their idea, according io Camper’s theory, of 
superior intelligence by magnifying this angle even beyond 90°. 
In some human skulls, on the other hand, as for example, in the 
Negro, this angle has measured only 70°, and in the orang it 
was estimated at 64° or 60° This statement is erroneous, both 
in regard to the negro and the orang. The facial angle is 
scarcely if at all greater in many Europeans than it is in the 
negro, and its smaller size in him arises, not from the want of 
development of the cranial cavity, but from the projection of the 


* Zoolog. Trans. vol. i. p. 343. 
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muzzle, or lower part of the face. In the adult orang or satyr, 
Mr. Owen has stated the facial angle to be only 30°, and that of 
the troglodyte not more than 35°. 

‘Such,’ says Dr. Prichard, ‘being the extent of difference 
‘ manifest between the skulls of those simize which most approach 
‘ to the human form, a difference so great that the utmost & versity 
‘between human races is quite inconsidera)le when compared 
‘ with it, it becomes rather a matter of curiosity than importance 
‘ to the solution of any great question, to know whether the crania 
‘ of any human tribes actually make a slight advance towards the 
‘ type of the troglodyte or orang.’ > 

In all those striking features which distinguish the crania of 
man from those of animals most nearly resembling him, it is 
shown that the differences between the Caucasian, or oval form, 
and that of the prognathous skulls of the negro and Australian 
are altogether inconsiderable, and not greater than those which 
are observed in different individuals of the Caucasian family. 

To the pyramidal, or broad ‘faced, form of skull, of the 
Esquimaux, Finns, Kalmuks, Chinese, and other families of the 
Mongolian variety, afford the type, Dr. Prichard refers also the 
American nations and Hottentots. It appears to us that this 
generalization is rather too sweeping. ‘The characters of the 
pyramidal skull of the Mongole do not include the most striking 
and distinctive features of the American skulls or those of the 
Quaique of Africa. The former are distinguished from the 
Mongolian form by the marked flattening of the occiput, and the 
absence of that flatness of the face so characteristic of the Mongole. 
And notwithstanding the striking analogies pointed out by Mr. 
Barrow and Dr. Knox, betsveen the Kalmuk and Bushman, the 
projection of the jaws alone in the latter, forms a marked dis- 
tinction between the two. 

The diversities in the form of other parts of the skeleton, in 
different races, are next examined, ak particularly those exhi- 
bited in the pelvis, number of vertebrae, and length of the limbs. 
The survey of these varieties leads to the same general conclusion 
which may be deduced from that of the differences in the form 
of the skull: namely, that although certain differences exist to 
a sufficient extent to stamp those parts of the body with certain 
general features, characteristic of particular tribes or races, yet the 
varieties exhibited by different races are not greater, nor indeed 
so great, as those which may be shown to exist between indivi- 
duals of the same race. 

Greater varieties in the form of the skull, and other parts of 
the skeleton, than those which distinguish races of men, are 
shown to exist, and even in some instances to have sprung up, 
before our eyes, in the same species, among the lower animals. 
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Of these may be briefly mentioned the familiar varieties in the 
forms of the head and other parts of the body in dogs, the dif- 
ference between the cranium of the wild boar and that of the 
domestic swine ; the varieties among horses, oxen, sheep, goats, 
domestic fowls. ‘ It was remarked by a writer who has displayed 
‘an admirable talent of philosophical reflection and research, 
* that a series of skulls, from the large head of the wild horse to the 
* short head of the Hungarian breed, or the slender head of an 
‘ English racer, would display more remarkable deviations in form 
* than any that can be found in the crania of human races.’ 
After briefly recapitulating the results of the whole inquiry, 
and referring to the ethnographical part of the work for evidence 
regarding the origin, causes, and permanency of the varieties 
observed among the races of men, Dr. Prichard thus sums up 
his argument: . 


‘ The analogical conclusion has been principally a negative one. I 
have endeavoured to establish the general fact, that no remarkable 
instance of variation is discoverable in mankind of which a parallel 
may not be found among the lower orders of the creation. Perhaps the 
evidence may be nearly as complete as the nature of the investigation 
could entitle us to expect it to be. Still it is of a negative kind, and 
not so-cogent of conviction as a positive argument would be. But here 
I must refer my readers to the conclusions obtained in the first and 
second chapters of the same book—viz., those which contained physio- 
logical and psychological comparisons. These conclusions carried with 
them something of positive evidence. In the first chapter it was attempted 
to be proved —the reader can judge with what degree of suecess—that 
tribes of animals, which belong to different species, differ from each 
other physically in a variety of particulars, in which the most dissimilar 
of human races betray no such differences. In the first place, separate 
but even proximate species differ from each other in respect to the 
principal laws of the animal economy, as those which govern the dura- 
tion of life, the periods of utero-gestation, the facts which relate to re- 
production. Human races coincide strictly in all those particulars. 
Secondly, different species of animals have different diseases, are sub- 
jected to different pathological laws, if I may use such an expression. 
All human races are liable to the same diseases; at least, the varieties 
which exist in these respects are such as are produced by the influence 
of climate. ‘Thirdly, distinct species do not freely intermix their breed, 
and hybrid plants and animals do not propagate their kind beyond at 
most a very few generations, and no real hybrid races are perpetuated: 
but mixed breeds, descended from the more distinct races of men, are 
remarkably prolific. The inference is obvious. If the mixed pro- 
pagation of men does not obey the same laws which universally 
govern the breeding of hybrids, the mixed breeds of men are not really 
hybrid, and the original tribes from which they descend must be con- 
sidered as varieties of the same species. In the second chapter, whick 
contains psychological comparisons, I endeavoured, in the first place, 
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to establish on a broad scale the observation that species, even the 
most nearly resembling and belonging to the same genera, are endowed 
with peculiar psychical qualities which are even more distinct, and 
therefore more characteristic of particular species, than peculiarities 
of bodily structure ; that all species, in fact, differ from each other in 
respect to their instincts, or those active principles which with won- 
derful constancy govern the lives and habits of creatures belonging to 
each kind, and give to each tribe an uniform and unvarying character. 
Secondly, that mankind, however they vary in different ages and 
countries in respect to acquired habits and the arts of life, are yet sub- 
jected not less than the inferior tribes to the influence of certain im- 
pulses or active tendencies, which, like the instincts of animals, are 
constant and invariable. Thirdly, I attempted to prove, by a survey 
of some phenomena illustrative of the psychical character of some of 
the most dissimilar human races, that they have all common affections, 
sympathies, and are subjected to precisely analogous laws of feeling 
and action, and partake, in short, of a common psychical nature, and 
are therefore proved, with the same degree of evidence which has been 
obtained from the general observation above laid down, to belong to 
one species or lineage. Probable evidence from its nature admits of 
accumulation; and perhaps it will be allowed that a considerable mass 
of evidence has thus been collected in support of one and the same 
conclusion, with respect to the tribes of mankind.’ 


If the word ‘ lineage,’ and with it the conclusion as respects the 
origin of mankind from a common stock, which it implies, and 
which is identified with the question of species throughout the 
whole paragraph, had been omitted, there would have been no 
occasion to use the term ‘ probable,’ or to state that the conclusion 
was principally of a negative character. To us it appears posi- 
tive and conclusive as to the question of species.—A conclusion 
fully warranted and incontestably proved by the most complete 
array of facts and arguments which has ever been brought to bear 
upon the question. 

How far the identity of species of the varieties of man, thus 
roved, and how far the positive evidence referred to by Dr. 
richard, go to determine the question of a common origin in 

the results of physical research, we shall immediately examine, 
when we have briefly surveyed the direct evidence of the origin 
and permanency of varieties among the races of men, which can 
be duu from the ethnographical part of the work. 


The three succeeding volumes consist of a series of ethno- 
graphical sketches of the various races of Africa, Europe, and 
Asia. These sketches are characterized by vast research, and 
the varied learning which distinguishes all Dr. Prichard’s writings. 
Although brief, they are, in most instances, complete, and contain 
ample references to the numerous sources of information which 
have been ransacked for their construction. We regret that our 
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limits compel us to restrict ourselves to the examination of those 
parts of them only which bear upon the primary question, which, 
we are told, it is their object to solve, and prevent us from givin 

our readers specimens of the graphic delineations, philologica 
lore, profound reflections, and ingenious hypotheses with which 
they abound. 

Pivenghont these researches too much reliance is, we think, 
placed upon evidence of the identity of races derived from iden- 
tities or analogies in the languages which they respectively use. 
We are far from detracting from the merit of such inquiries, or 
undervaluing their importance. But we repeat the principle 
which we laid down and illustrated in reference to the Celtic 
race, that the physical characters of a nation last longer than its 
language. ‘This principle is so obvious as scarcely to require 
proof. ‘To the facts which we have already adduced many others 
might be added, and many on reflection must suggest themselves 
to every well-informed reader, of nations who have changed their 
language, and assumed that of their conquerors, or of the nation 
they have conquered. These nations preserve their physical 
characters unchanged, except in those instances where a mixture 
of races has taken place. If this is known to be the case, with 
reference in particular to the nations of Europe, are we justified 
in concluding that among the nations of the interior of Africa, 
for example, of whose history in the bygone milleniums of the 
world, we know so little, a particular tribe has changed its phy- 
sical characters under the influence of external causes, because 
the physical characters which distinguish it are different from 
those of another and distant tribe speaking the same or an ana- 
logous dialect? Is it certain that they are the same race, equally 
unmixed? Is it not much more probable, from what we do know, 
that the physical characters of one of the tribes have been 
changed by the intermixture of races, while it has still preserved 
its language unchanged ? 

Of this nature is the first fact of the kind presented to us in 
the ethnography of Africa. In the history of the Berber races 
inhabiting the region of Atlantica, or North Africa, Dr. Prichard 
refers to the account given by Dr. Shaw, of the Kabyles of Mons 
Aurasius, who are of a fair and ruddy complexion, having hair 
of a deep yellow, while the Kabyles in general, whose language 
they speak, are of a swarthy colour, with black hair. It has been 
supposed that these white Kabyles are the remains of the Van- 
dals conquered by Belisarius, a hypothesis which is characterized 
by Dr. Prichard as improbable and wholly gratuitous; but surely 
it is much more probable, taking into account the constant inter- 
course between Europe and Northern Africa from the earliest 
ages, that these xanthous Berbers are the descendants of some 
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Teutonic family, who have changed their original language for 
that of the country they now inhabit, than that they are the off- 
spring of the swarthy and black-haired Berbers. 

Of a similar nature is another fact mentioned in relation to 
the Berbers, that of a tribe inhabiting a region near the desert, 
and 700 miles to the southward of Algiers, who speak the Berber 
language, although they are black, and have woolly hair, flat 
noses, and thick lips. ‘They must be Negroes, or a mixed race 
of Negroes and Berbers. The fact of their speaking the lan- 

uage of the Berbers is no more a proof of their being pure 

erbers, than that of the Biscaries, an undoubted tribe of Berbers, 
situated 100 miles to the north of them, speaking Arabic, is a 
proof that they are Arabians. 

The survey of the physical history of the African races 
presents many facts of a similar kind, and which certainly, from 
their number and character, appear to afford a considerable 
amount of evidence tending to render the supposition a probable 
one, that the physical characters which distinguish the different 
tribes may have sprung up through the agency of external causes, 
Some of the most important of these are contained in the history of 
the Abyssinians. The Abyssinians appear, from the most accurate 
joel: into their history, to be genuine descendants of Arab 
tribes, yet they now differ from them in a remarkable degree in 
their physical characters :—they are, in a general point of view, 
considered as black races, and are so regarded by the Arabians 
themselves; yet they present many varieties in colour; some are 
black,with nearly straight hair, others copper-coloured, and others 
much fairer, with straight, or curled hair,—described as almost 
woolly. These changes in physical characters from those of their 
Arabian ancestors are attributed by Dr. Prichard to external 
causes. But may they not with greater probability be ascribed 
to the intermixture of races? The Arabian descent of the 
Abyssinians is chiefly proved by the fact that the ancient lan- 
guage of the country, the Gheez or Ethiopic, the idiom of the 
Ethiopic version of the scriptures and of the Abyssinian literature, 
is a Semitic dialect akin to the Arabic and Hebrew. But although 
the modern language of Tigré is still allied to what was at one 
time the vernacular language, and although the Amharic or 
modern Abyssiniac contains a number of words adopted from the 
Gheez, the latter, which is the language of the court, and that 
— spoken throughout Abyssinia, is fundamentally distinct, 
and evidently an African language. This circumstance in con- 
nexion with the altered physical characters of the present Abys- 
sinians, affords, in our opinion, satisfactory evidence of the inter- 
mixture of races, and sufficiently accounts for those alterations. 
The people who spoke Amharic were, according to Agatharchides, 
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absolute savages. ‘It is said they lived in caves upon a coagulated 
* mixture of blood and milk.’ That intermixture of tribes takes 
place at the present time is sufficiently attested by the evidence 
of Mr. Pearce, who attributed those varieties to this cause ;—he 
says ‘in the towns of Abyssinia you may find women the mothers 
‘ of five, six, or more children, the father of one having been an 
‘ Amhara, of another an Agow, of another a Tigran, and of a 
‘fourth a Galla.’ 

With regard to the differences observed in the form of the skull 
and features, complexion and texture of the hair, between the 
Kafirs and the Negroes, (believed by Dr. Prichard, as the result of 
his researches, to be of the same race,) the general remarks on 
the greater permanency of physical characters than of languages, 
will especially apply. The ain, in many of their ph sical 
traits, resemble is Arabs, in the opinion, as Dr. Prichard admits, 
of the most intelligent and accurate observers. They may have 
acquired the African language, and preserved the traces of their 
Arabian descent, only in the physical development which they now 
present, or in a few faint marks of affinity observable in their 
manners and customs. ‘ Their pastoral habits and manners,’ says 
Mr. Barrow, ‘their kind and friendly reception to strangers, their 
‘ tent-shaped houses, the remains of Islamism discoverable in one 
‘ of its strongest features, the circumcision of male children, uni- 
‘ versally practised among the Caffre hordes, all denote their 
‘ affinity to the Bedouin tribes. Their countenance also is Arabic ; 
* the colour only differs, which in some tribes varies from deep 
‘bronze to jet black, but most generally the latter is the pre- 
vailing colour.”* 

Not to pursue the same train of argument further in reference 
to similar facts, we would remark that great reliance cannot 
always be placed upon the descriptions given by travellers, many 
of whom were ignorant of the importance of those nice distinctions 
of colour and form which are of so much consequence in a ques- 
tion of this kind, and used the terms fair, dark, red, handsome, 
&c., without attaching any very accurate or precise meaning to 
the distinctions which they convey to a physiologist or naturalist. 
The reddish hair, for example, in some of the cases in which it 
is ascribed to Negroes or Albinoes, may have been nothing more 
than that hue which we are assured the ends of the hairs often 
assume, even in black haired negroes, from constant exposure to 
the sun’s rays. Nay, there is nothing to preclude the supposition 
that it may have been artificially produced, when we retlect how 
long the wide-spread error prevailed of describing the American 


* Travelg in Southern Africa, ii. p. 117. 
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Indians as red or copper-coloured, from the colour with which 
they decorated their persons. 

The accumulation of facts contained in the elaborate and truly 
valuable work before us, may, with most readers, amount to the 
value of probable evidence, that deviations in the physical cha- 
racters of particular tribes have ‘actually taken place within the 
ages of time to which the evidence of history reaches back.’ 

Ve think, however, that the general conclusion cannot be evaded 
that there is no positive or direct evidence of the origination of 
those varieties which distinguish the different races of man, or of 
the nature of those causes which may have produced them. It 
must be admitted, on the contrary, that the historical testimonies 
we possess, the physical history of races, and those records which 
are afforded by the monumental remains of former ages, although 
they carry us back to a remote antiquity, all appear to indicate 
the separation of the different races of man at that era to which 
they extend, into those families which now exist; and to prove 
that they were then distinguished by the same physical characters 
which they =— to our eyes at the present day. The skulls 
which have lain for thirty centuries in the mounds of the Missis- 
sippi, in the sepulchres of Peru, in the numerous tumuli scattered 
over the north of Europe, in the caves of Teneriffe, and the 
tombs of Egypt, all attest the same fact. They all present the 
distinctive national peculiarities of the heads of their living repre- 
sentatives. If we admit, with Dr. Prichard, that the causes now 
in operation explain the diversities of mankind, and were suffi- 
cient to produce the varieties now distinguishing races, the few 
isolated examples which he has adduced, supposing them free from 
the fallacies we have pointed out, cannot have operated to such 
an extent as to have produced those broad and marked characters 
which distinguish whole nations of men, unless we assign a period 
of unlimited extent for their operation—one of those cycles of 
unnumbered millions of years which the geologist assigns to the 
successive epochs of the world’s history. But, according to the 
most accredited dates, it is not more than four thousand and two 
hundred years since Noah and his family left the ark. The au- 
thentic evidence of modern researches makes known to us the 
existence of an African race three thousand four hundred and 
sixty years ago. ‘The physical characters of that race, as we 
know from an examination of their remains, were as widely 
different from those of the Caucasian family of that period, as 
those of the negro of the present day are from the modern Euro- 
pean.* If three thousand five hundred years have not altered the 
physical characters of the Caucasian and African, to the operation 

* See Morton’s Crania Egyptica ubique. 
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of what causes now apparent can we attribute the origin of those 
two varieties of man in the seven hundred years that pre- 
ceded ? 

To what conclusion then, regarding the common origin of 
mankind, do these researches lead? To one purely of a negative 
character. The physical characters which distinguish different 
races are not, separately considered, greater than those which are 
observed to distinguish individuals of the same race—they are not 
me is nothing to render the supposition impossible, 
that the distinctions of races did originate in the same family. 
On the contrary, the varieties are all such as may be supposed to 
have so originated, although there is no direct evidence to be 
derived from physical researches that those combinations of phy- 
sical characters which now distinguish different nations, actually 
did originate from the operation of any existing causes. 

We are thus thrown back upon the historical testimony of the 
sacred record for the evidence that God “hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation.” On this high testimony would we rest our 
belief, and while we contemplate the scriptural account of the 
creation and ultimate distribution of the family of man, we can- 
not fail to be struck with its consistency and harmony with the 
results of physical researches. The testimony of universal history 
and tradition, and the results of philological and physical re- 
searches, combine in corroborating the intimations derived from 
the sacred scriptures of the eastern origin of nations, and of the 
three great divisions, which analogies of language and physical 
characters alike justify, into the Semitic or Syro- Arabian, inhabiting 
the countries between Egypt and the Ganges—the Japetic or 
Indo-European, extending from the mouths of the Ganges over 
Northern Asia, Europe, and America—and the Hamitish or 
Ethiopian who peopled Africa. At what period, whether at the 
birth of the three sons of Noah, or in subsequent ages; or by the 
operation of what causes, whether causes no longer existing, or 
causes operating in particular circumstances now unknown, the 
physical characters which distinguish those three great divisions, 
or the varieties into which they have been subdivided, were pro- 
duced, we are unable even to conjecture. This much, however, 
we may conclude, from a review of the history of mankind, that the 
different tribes of the human family are not the accidental pro- 
ductions of external causes—such as the influence of climate, or 
the agencies which great physical degradation or a highly ad- 
vanced civilization calls into operation; but that they were each 
destined by the Great Creator for an important part in the drama 
of the world’s history. 
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It concerns us more to study the diversities of human races 
than their resemblances. To what practical results this study 
may tend when it arrives at somewhat of scientific accuracy, we 
presume not to foretell. It has important bearings upon the 
political economy of nations. Such studies show that nations 
are subject to natural laws, similar to those which affect the 
organization of individuals; that, like them, they have a period 
of growth, of full development, and decline. The laws which 
govern that development are not less definite than those which 
affect individual life. Man is not less certainly destined and 
adapted by the constitution of his mind for social existence in all 
its stages, than he is by the constitution of his body for physical 
life. They are both alike the result of divine wisdom and fore- 
sight—not of human contrivance, and the tendency which every 
society has to assume a definite order is a tendency towards the 
most perfect system which is compatible with the organization of 
the race, and, generally speaking, the tendency both in direc- 
tion and degree which it ought to have. Systems of policy which 
are suited to one country may not be suited to the organization 
presented by another, and systems which are suited to one period 
of a nation’s development must be unsuited to it in a subsequent 
stage of its growth. 

Such inquiries lead us into reflections on the future history of 
nations, and the causes which may influence, or may be made 
to influence, their development and character. Nations now 
passing to decay may be renovated by the intermixture of 
races. Such anevent is no new one in the history of empires. 
Nations now degraded may be elevated by the introduction of 
Christianity and civilization. Features of the human character, 
hitherto held in abeyance by the superior influence, in Indo-Eu- 
ropean races, of love of conquest and aggrandizement, may be 
developed and expanded on a new stage. 

‘ When the epoch,’ says an eloquent American writer, ‘ of 
the civilization of the negro family arrives in the lapse of ages, 
they will display in their native land some very peculiar and inter- 
esting traits of character, of which we, a distinct branch of the 
human family, can at present form no conception. It will be 
—indeed, it must be—a civilization of a peculiar — ; — 
Wwe may venture to conjecture, not so much distinguished by art 


as by a certain beautiful nature; not so marked or adorned by 
science, as exalted and refined by a new and lovely theology,—a 
reflection of the light of heaven, more perfect and endearing than 
that which the intellects of the Caucasian race have ever yet ex- 
hibited. There is more of the child, more of unsophisticated 
nature, in the negro race than in the European. . . . . The 
Peninsula of Africa is the home of the negro, and the appropriate 
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and distinct seat of his future glory and civilization—a civilization 
which we will not fear to predict will be as distinct in all its 
features from that of all other races, as his complexion and natu- 
ral temperament and genius are different. Ifthe Caucasian race 
is destined, as would appear from the precocity of their genius, 
and their natural quickness and extreme aptitude for the arts, to 
reflect the lustre of the Divine wisdom, or, to speak more pro- 
rly, of the Divine science, shall we envy the negro if a later but 
a nobler civilization await him,—to return the splendour of the 
divine attributes of mercy and benevolence in the practice and 
exhibition of the milder and gentler virtues? . . . . . The 
sweeter graces of the Christian religion appear almost too tropical 
and tender plants to grow in the soil of the Caucasian mind; 
they require a character of human nature, of which one can see 
the rude lineaments in the Ethiopian, to be implanted in, and 
grow naturally and beautifully withal.’ 

Are the Indian tribes of the vast regions of America destined 
to extinction? That such is their fate is the opinion of most of 
those who have chronicled the history and character of those 
numerous tribes. But will it be believed that those races whose 
architectural remains from California to Peru ‘surprise the 
traveller and confound the antiquary,’ have no further part to 
play in the history of the world? Among those remains ‘are 
‘pyramids, temples, grottoes, bas-reliefs, and arabesques; while 
‘ their roads, aqueducts, and fortifications, and the sites of their 
‘mining operations, sufficiently attest their attainments in the 
‘ practical arts of life.* Shall it be believed that those tribes have 
been created for no other end than to people the new world, and 
wage with each other perpetual wars until the advancing tide of 
civilization should engulf them in its waves, and leave their 
forests, lakes, and broad prairies to be peopled with the inhabitants 
of the old world? Will a retrospective survey of the world’s 
history, and enlarged views of the designs of Almighty Provi- 
dence in regard to the future history of the human family not 
rather warrant the presumption, that, when once the American 
Indians have yielded to the influence of the Christian religion, 
and the civilization which accompanies it—influences which were 
as obstinately resisted by the Africans as by them,—that the 

eculiar psychological characters which distinguish the red 
Endian will come out in a new aspect, and exhibit mankind in a 
new and more dignified position than he has ever yet assumed, 
in which moral qualities and moral excellencies shall assert that 
supremacy and claim that admiration which have been hitherto 
yielded to intellectual superiority or mere physical power ? 
* Morton’s Crania Americana, p. 84. 
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Art. II. The Novels of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 


Ir is as a novelist only that we are about to speak of Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer.* It is as a novelist that he made his way to popu- 
larity ; and whatever may be his merits as historian, poet, or 
politician, it is probable they would never have attracted very 
much attention if he had not secured the ear of the public by 
his celebrity as the ‘ author of Pelham.’ However that may be, 
it is with his novels alone that we are about to occupy ourselves. 
They belong to a branch of literature which criticism too often 
neglects, chiefly, perhaps, from the difficulty of dealing, in a 
narrow compass, with works at once so light and so voluminous. 
But it is a branch of literature on which it is peculiarly important 
that a correct judgment should be passed. In whatever estima- 
tion it may be held, the very gravest censor and the most 
averse to its gay and too pleasing illusions, will be ready to admit 
the great influence it is capable of exercising over the popular 
mind. The very circumstance that the novel is read by those 
who read nothing else—that it is read in the hours of unsuspecting 
ease and idleness—that it is read, at least on its first appearance, 
by so many at the same time, which adds something of popular 
enthusiasm to the else solitary pleasures of literature, all this 
tends to give the novel a peculiar influence over society. To a 
short life it may indeed be generally destined, but, as with other 
ephemera, the prolific numbers of the tribe compensate for the 
speedy mortality of the individual. As a class, they are inde- 
structible, and where their influence is of a mischievous character, 
their power is not to be slighted, because each puny insect of the 
swarm scarce keeps throughout the day upon the wing. When 
Moses brought his plagues upon the Egyptians, it was no enor- 
mous dragon that he summoned to his aid, nor did he call the 
lions from the desert, but he waved his rod, and the air filled with 
flies, and it was an army of locusts that he poured over the plain. 

The novel has undergone a striking change, since the days of 
Richardson and Smollett, in its form, as well as in the tone of 
manners it illustrates. In the old narrative novel the story is 
told in full detail of incident, and in strict order of time. The 
reader is conducted step by step through the labyrinth of the 
tale. There are no sudden transitions; there is no part of the 


* We are, of course, aware that Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer now designates him- 
self Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, but as all those who, like ourselves, know this 
gentleman only from his writings, still speak of him by the name under which he 
won his laurels, we hope we shail be excused for having retained it throughout the 
present article, 
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way but is trodden by his feet. It is presumed that the reader 
feels extremely solicitous to be informed of every particular; 
that he has a fund of patience quite inexhaustible; and that he 
is listening throughout, not only with the utmost avidity, but 
with entire good faith. He does not require to be always ex- 
cited, always equally amused. He can wait. It is an under- 
stood compact between him and the author that the one should 
give a steadfast, enduring attention, which the other, in due pro- 
cess of time, will surely reward with the discovery of things 
strange and affecting, moving to tears or laughter, very wonder- 
ful and very instructive. 

In the new dramatic novel matters are not allowed to proceed 
after so quiet a fashion. All here is bustle, change, excitement ; 
whatever other fault may be committed, not a moment must be 
given to dulness; if curiosity flag, the pauses of expectation are 
to be filled with sprightly dialogue or glowing description. Here 
the writer per: plunges at once into the midst of affairs ; 
for he has a strong suspicion that his reader is without a particle 
of patience. He has as little confidence in his credulity, and 
suspects that he does but sham faith; he therefore delights in 
thrusting his actors themselves upon the scene, and in escaping 
himself from all scrutiny. There is a slyness in his manner 
when he speaks of ‘our hero,’ as if he desired to be thought no 
more credulous or admiring than others. We have heard a 
critical censure passed on the use of this expression, which, we 
believe, Sir Walter Scott first made general, because it appears to 
betray the fictitious nature of the composition, and the want of 
eredulity of the narrator himself. We apprehend that such a 
mode of speaking was naturally induced upon the writer by the 
known temper of the generation he was addressing. In this 
latter species of novel the story is never told in the manner of 
the sober chronicle, but scenes here and there are vividly por- 
trayed, and the rest is left to tell itself, or to remain in obscurity. 
It is told as if by the aid of that magical mirror which exhibited, 
at a certain hour in every day, the plight and condition of some 
distant adventurer, and which only aggravated suspense by the 
broken revelations which passed in rapid succession along its 
surface. Perhaps there is no form of composition better fitted 
for the display of the varied talents of authorship; so many are 
the resources which are open to the writer to enhance, or pro- 
long, the interest of his narrative. He can at will allay the fever 
of curiosity, and divert and relieve his readers with displays of 
wit and humour, poetry or philosophy, and then again plunge 
them into mimic afflictions, or the perplexity of tangled events. 
The narrative novel belongs to our forefathers ; the dramatic to 
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our own day and generation. Gil Blas may be called to mind 
as a good instance of the former; we must look to the imperish- 
able works of Sir Walter Scott for the first, as well as most per- 
fect, specimen of the latter. 

But, although the distinction between these two classes of the 
novel is obvious, it is not easy on all occasions to make the 
application of it. We find it difficult to agree with Sir Edward 
Bulwer in the manner in which he applies it to his own works. 
In one of his prefaces he describes ‘ Pelham’ and ‘ Devereux’ as 
belonging to the narrative, ‘ Eugene Aram’ and ‘ The Last 
Days of Pompeii’ to the dramatic novel. We should rather 
have said that all Sir Edward’s works belong to the dramatic 
order. In all of them the story is told in those sudden, bold 
transitions, or in that vivacious dialogue, which the novelist has 
evidently adopted from the scenes of the drama. It is true that 
both in ‘ Pelham’ and ¢ Devereux’ the heroes narrate their own 
history, but they do this so completely in the style of the modern 
novelist, that the reader is apt to forget entirely that it is any 
other than Sir Edward Bulwer who is speaking. 

A writer at once voluminous and popular must, it is evident, 
be gifted with talents which fall not to the lot of every one who 
adventures in literature. And very distinguished talents Sir E. 
L. Bulwer undoubtedly possesses. He who can peruse such 
novels as § Paul Clifford,’ * Eugene Aram,’ *‘ The Last Days of 
Pompeii,’ and find in them nothing to praise or admire, may 
reckon on it that the fault lies, not in the novelist, but in his own 
indisposition or inaptitude to receive that kind of amusement 
which works of fiction are calculated to afford. A lively, versa- 
tile, and, unless when defaced by affectations, a not inelegant 
style, a sarcastic vein, descriptive power, and, above all, the 
ability to tell his story well, to construct a plot and sustain its 
interest; if these are not sufficient to lead us through the pages 
of the three clear printed volumes, then is there no such thing 
as the literature of idleness. But it is in the lighter efforts of 
the novelist, or rather in those scenes which lie between the 
comic and the tragic, that our author appears, we think, to the 
greatest advantage. When he enters upon deep tragedy he is 
rarely successful. The impassioned strain and fatal circumstance 
—the soliloquy,-the invocation—the start, the shudder, the 
frenzy, and the dream—all these are introduced with no other 
effect upon our nerves than to make us dread their repetition. 

We have enumerated amongst the excellences of Sir Edward 
Bulwer his ability to tell his story. This will seem an insigni- 
ficant matter, wait a trivial ground for praise, to those only who 


have never tried to tell a long story, or who have never been 
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led to observe how few succeed in doing this effectively. It is 
a talent essential, indeed, to every good novelist; but good 
novelists are just as rare as good writers of any other description. 
Of all the successors of Sir Walter Scott, who, it need not be 
said, possessed this talent in the most eminent degree, none, we 
think, has manifested it so conspicuously as the author before us. 
His power to construct a plot, to dispose his materials so as 
to give variety to his page and a constant stimulant of curiosity 
to the reader, is the secret of a success which, to many who 
omitted thisin their estimation, has appeared to be disproportionate 
to his literary merits. Other writers, his superiors in wit, in 
humour, in pathos, in powers of reflection, in force and elegance 
of language, have not earned a tithe of his reputation. They 
could not tell a story. ‘Fhe ¢ Anastasius’ of Mr. Hope presents 
us with a style admirably polished, with keen sarcasm, extensive 
and just observation, characters faithful to nature, countries and 
people diligently described; no three of Sir Edward Bulwer’s 
best novels could contribute the amount of wit and reflection 
which we find in ‘ Anastasius.’ But the very worst novel that 
Sir Edward Bulwer ever wrote, in spite of all the faults that may 
deface it, takes the reader captive, and drags him, willing or un- 
willing, to the close of the work; whilst the admirer of * Anas- 
tasius’ might lay down the volume at any page he pleased, with 
as little heart-burning anxiety as if he were reading a series of 
papers in the ‘ Rambler’ or the ‘ Spectator.’ Is it any wonder 
that where Mr. Hope obtained one reader, the author of ‘ The 
Last Days of Pompeii’ obtained a hundred? Not what is to come 
retains us to the pages of Mr. Hope, but the merit of what has 
already been perused. We read on, because we have learned 
that Mr. Hope writes well, and that our time cannot be utterly 
misspent. We continue, from a just reliance founded on the 
pages which have been perused; but the true novel reader 
makes no such retrospective reflection; he for ever reads on with 
a full faith in the page that is not yet turned. 

It is observable of some authors that their first production was 
the best: it contained the harvest of many years of thought, 
and an equal store of original matter was never collected for any 
subsequent work. ‘The writer before us is an instance of the exact 
reverse of this. He began humbly, and by an incessant indus- 
try, which ought uct to pass without its due applause, wrought 
out work after work, each, in general, an improvement on its 
predecessor. He has educated himself by writing for the public ; 
he has studied pen in hand, and before the eyes of the world; 
and the steady progress he makes, as well in his strain of 
thought as in whatever pertains to the art and skill of authorship, 
is very discernible. ‘ Falkland,’ his earliest attempt, was a 
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complete failure. ‘ Pelham’ is a great improvement, though it 
betrays some stiffness and awkwardness. ‘The Disowned, 
* Devereux,’ Paul Clifford,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ each is superior 
to its predecessor. After the last of these, the style of Sir 
Edward Bulwer rather varies than improves. In ‘ The Last 
Days of Pompeii’ we trace a change of manner. Without in- 
stituting any parallel between the works of our author and the 
paintings of Sir David Wilkie, we might illustrate this change by 
the diversity of manner in which Sir David painted in his earl 
and his later years. ‘The style of our author becomes more full, 
more free, more harmonious, but more prolix, and, above all, 
more corrupted with what we should describe as a sort of refuse 
poetry, which, not being held worthy of the honours of verse, 
has been yet thought good enough for prose. Sir Edward 
Bulwer deals very largely in this second-hand, damaged poetry. 
They have a plan, we are told, at the theatres of converting old 
and popular operas, which are somewhat worn out, into music 
for their dances and their shows. And the plan may answer 
well enough, though the airs of Mozart and Rossini are com- 
pelled to submit to a certain degradation. But Sir Edward and 
others who practise this prose-poetic style of writing go a step 
further; they take the maudlin airs of all manner of stale and 
condemned operas, and think, because the service they put them 
to is somewhat inferior to that for which they were originally 
designed, they must, at least, make good music for their pageants 
and their mummeries. 

Whilst we thus cheerfully admit the very considerable merit 
of the novels of Sir Edward Bulwer, we will venture to say that 
there is not a single one of them from which a reader, however 
careless, does not arise with some sense of dissatisfaction on his 
mind. Seldom absolutely dull, presenting us here with an 
amusing dialogue, there with a stirring scene, we are led on, in 
spite of many annoyances—alternately irritated and pacified— 
to the close of the work. But if, when we have arrived at the 
conclusion, we have leisure or courage to look back upon the 
road we have traversed, we shall see it strewed with broken and 
distorted shapes, which will not endure to be surveyed by any 
but the one momentary light under which we encountered them 
as we advanced. They will not bear this retrospective view. 
Indeed, there rises on the memory very little on which we care 
to dwell; few sentiments have been expressed we are anxious to 
preserve, and fewer characters presented to us which can be 
appealed to as well imagined specimens of humanity. In short, 
there is a want of truth, of truth to nature, in the portraits which 
are drawn, of moral truth in the sentiments they are produced to 
illustrate. This it is which leaves a sense of dissatisfaction on 
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the minds even of hasty and unthinking readers, who feel there 
is something wrong, though they may not be able to detect where 
the error lies. 

The personages of Sir Edward Bulwer’s novels often border upon 
caricature. About them all there is a theatrical air; they per- 
form their several parts, whether of love or of heroism, as if upon 
the stage. He seems to conceive the action and progress of his 
history as if he saw it performed in all the mimic pomp of a 
theatre ; the lights ascend, the curtain draws up, and heroes and 
heroines sweep along the boards—to use a very favourite expression 
of the author. There is no repose, no chastened representation, 
no confidence in nature. When he has to portray the intenser 
passions of the mind, he will sometimes work himself into a cer- 
tain descriptive rage, in which he becomes quite unintelligible ; 
as if the author ought to shew his sympathy with his perturbed 
and frenzied hero by losing his own reason also. He then pours 
forth a medley of words of most alarming mystery. What can 
be made of such descriptions as the following ?—* In the eye and 
lip there was neither pleasure, hatred, nor scorn, in their simple and 
unalloyed elements; but each seemed blunt and mingled in one 
deadly concentration of evil passions.’ (‘ Pelham,’ vol. i. p. 137.) 
Well, might it be added that Reginald Glanville, the man here 
described, ‘stood wrapt in his own dark and inscrutable thoughts.’ 
In his earlier works we are occasionally impeded by invocations 
to Night! addresses to Love! and the like tedious, old-fashioned 
solemnities of authorship. In his later novels, we are wearied, 
as we have already intimated, with a prolix and hybrid style of 
composition, produced by converting the common-places of 
poetry into a sentimental and figurative prose. And in all his 
works, early and late, he must be a very good-natured man who 
is not annoyed at a prevailing air of presumption and self-suf- 
ficiency, at a constant pretension to originality and profundity, 
where the thing uttered, if it chance to be true, is neither new 
nor rare. Whatever Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer says or does, is 
said or done for the first time. He treads the beaten highway, 
when he gets on anything so sound, with the heroic step of one 
who explores an untraversed, unpenetrated region. On he 
walks, enjoying the rapture of discovery at every turn. With 
sound of trumpet he takes loud and triumphant possession of 
spots where philosophy had long ago pitched her camp, and 
again struck her tents. 

But that which more than all has alienated sober-minded 

eople from his novels is the perpetual experiment this author 
1s disposed to make upon their moral feelings and judgments. 
He has sought for novelty in his inventions by combining good 
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and bad qualities, and good qualities with bad actions, in such a 
manner as to stagger all moral judgment whatever. Those of 
his heroes who exhibit the sanest conduct in the drama of life, 
are often such as are composed of the baser materials of human 
character, whilst the nobler sentiments are more than once com- 
bined with conduct the most criminal. He seems ambitious to 
write a new morality, in which ‘Pelham’ is to prove that a 
career of folly is the best school of wisdom; in which ‘ Paul 
Clifford’ is to illustrate to what extent the commonplace virtue 
of honesty may be dispensed with; and ‘ Eugene Aram’ how 
great and good may be the man who has reasoned himself into 
the innocence of murder. Let us not be mistaken. We do not 
require of a novelist that he should deviate from truth of repre- 
sentation in order to point a moral; neither are we at all con- 
cerned at the infringement of that poetical justice which is 
executed at the end of a piece, ab which is now generally 
understood to have very little influence in deterring offenders. 
We are persuaded that if the whole truth of any history, or pro- 
bable history, were told (so that decency were not outraged in 
the narrative), the cause of sound morality would never suffer. 
We complain of Sir Edward Bulwer that he does not tell the 
truth, does not portray real characters, but that he describes a 
union of feelings with each other, and of feelings with conduct, 
which does not exist; that, in short, he fails to give a fair repre- 
sentation of human nature. 

These general remarks we will illustrate by a rapid survey, so 
far as our space will admit, of his novels. 

* Falkland,’ the first of them, is of the sentimental class. It 
is one of that class wherein we are called upon to sympathize 
with, and respect, the undisciplined passions of some very refined 
mortal, too refined for the practice of good sense or the enjoy- 
ment of human happiness. The author himself, we apprehend, 
judging from the | ne of one of his prefaces, would hardly 
claim for this production any interest but such as it gathers from 
being the earliest of his works, and exhibiting, therefore, the 
starting-place of his intellectual career. As there are few, we 
suspect, in whom Sir Edward’s later writings have awakened that 
sort of affectionate and enthusiastic admiration which overflows 
upon works not intrinsically excellent, we may safely pass it 
over without further notice. ‘ Falkland’ did not succeed; the 
erring sentimentalist created no sensation; and the author, 
darting from one extreme to the other, gave us in ‘ Pelham’ the 
brazen puppy and thorough worldling. 

It is amusing to observe how Sir Edward Bulwer finds some- 
thing more strange than ‘sermons in stones’-——namely, a sur- 
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passing morality in his own writings. In the preface attached 
to the edition of 1835, he thus describes the objects of ‘ Pelham.’ 
We must premise that he has been speaking of an intervening 
roduction of his own pen, a sketch called ‘ Mortimer ; or, the 
ionitis of a Gentleman,’ which had been laid aside, but which 
he has been kind enough since to print for the benefit of youthful 
students in the art of novel writing. 
says, ‘ is almost word for word the same as that of * Pelham,’ but 
. the sme was exactly opposite to that of the latter and later 
work. 
‘the world deteriorates its votary, and ‘ Pelham,’ on the con- 
‘ trary, conveys the nearer, and, Tb 
‘ shewing how a man of sense can subject the uses of the world 
‘ to himself, instead of being conquered by them, and graduall 
‘ grow wiser by the ve 
is the representative of the man of sense ! 
not have suspected this. 
in the ensuing page of his preface, ‘ it struck me that it would 
‘be a new and useful, and perhaps a happy moral, to shew in 
‘what manner we might redeem and brighten the common- 
‘ places of life; to prove (what is really the fact) that the lessons 
‘ of society do not necessarily corrupt, and that we may be both 
‘ men of the world, and even to a certain degree men of pleasure, 
yet be something wiser — nobler — better.’ 
‘ happy moral’ is illustrated in the character of ‘ Pelham’! whom 
the lessons of the world, as far as we can understand, seem to 
have sufficiently corrupted, and who, to the man of pleasure, 
= to have added little else than the insufferable coxcomb. 
ever certainly was a preface more requisite. 
And here let us do justice to the art which this author so fre- 
in his prefatory lucubrations. 
alternately flatters and scolds his reader into approbation of the 
ensuing work ; he lectures, he reproves, he a all tones— 
even that of modesty, if the occasion require it. 
fame is sometimes converted into a subject of national difference. 
We are told, in a preface to ‘ Paul Clifford,’ that only Scotchmen 
are to be found amongst his detractors, and ‘the Scotch lose 
, their temper the moment an Englishman gains a single advan- 
‘tage. 
sie Sites? Sometimes, the disparagement of his critics is the 
result, not of stupidity or envy, charges of an ordinary die, and 
which he frequently repeats—but of ingratitude ! 
those who dispraised the drama of ‘ La Valliére’ were the ve 
men, those fellow-dramatists, for whose interest he had laboured 
with so much success in Parliament. 
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‘secures dramatic copyright, I have done more than any man 
‘ living for dramatic authors: from the dramatic authors I have 
‘enriched, proceeds some of the most virulent abuse I have 
‘received.’ It strikes us as something new, to call upon men to 
return thanks to the member of Pislionnas in his character of 
tragic poet; still the very name of ingratitude is odious; and 
who will not be forward to praise where censure has been so 
ungenerously bestowed? Is the work submitted to the reader 
a collection of loose papers, shreds and patches from a magazine, 
Sir Edward writes very modestly, and hopes ‘The Student’ 
will be found a ‘symmetrical whole.’ Is he conscious that the 
pages of his novel are but little relieved by his usual sprightliness 
of dialogue, or by the introduction of humorous characters?—he 
convinces us, in the preface, that such accessories would, in the 
present instance, be contrary to the rules of art, and persuades 
us, that a novel founded on a popular revolution, on the history 
of Rienzi,—himself the scholar, the jester, the tribune august,— 
would be defaced by a mixture of the comic with the serious. 
The preface is no idle invention in his hands. In the case of 
Pelham it works, as we have seen, a most happy conversion ; the 
hero, after having enjoyed, for some years, the vulgar charm of 
unruffled impudence and brazen conceit, is transformed into the 
man of sense, the Horatian sage, the bright exemplar of that 
union, so illusive, yet so captivating to the imagination, of a love 
of pleasure with the practice of wisdom. 

Noenichenasiliag the assurance of the author himself, we trace 
no happy influence of any kind whatever from such novels as 
those of Pelham; none to the morals, and none to the man- 
ners, of society. On the last of these, perhaps, their influence is 
more satheslbede exerted, and more particularly prejudicial. 
Sir Edward Bulwer would probably treat our opinion on such 
matters with due contempt, but we pronounce his hero to be 
essentially a vulgar personage, and his novel to have no better 
influence than to teach a coarseness of manner. We are told, 
indeed, that Pelham is a coxcomb, but we are given to under- 
stand that he is a gentleman notwithstanding. Now, in our 
code of manners, the two will not coalesce, and therefore a 
model which professes to combine them must appear to us ex- 
ceeding faulty. The man who enters our room some hot sum- 
mer’s day, and taking off his hat, begins to mop himself without 
any regard to our olfactory nerves, is, if you will, a specimen of 
one kind of vulgarity. But the essenced fop, who habitually 
looks disdain on all around him, is a vulgar fellow of a far more 
odious description. His is a malignant vulgarity. As a com- 
panion in a stage coach, we might, indeed, prefer the fop; but 
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combination. 


infamous deeds. 
e ca 


endar, rape and fratricide. 


most heinous crimes. 


inconsistencies. 


it is the only relationship in life in which we should not prefer 
the most rustic clown in existence. 

‘The Disowned’ is, in many respects, a manifest improve- 
ment on ‘ Pelham ;’ but as we cannot pause to criticize each novel, 
we pass it over to make an observation on the next in the series, 
Devereux.’ 

In this novel the character of Aubrey affords us one of those 
instances, to which we have alluded, of the attempt to produce a 
startling effect by bringing together moral qualities and overt 
actions which no reasonable being ever dreamed of finding in 
Aubrey is a youth of gentle spirit, depressed by 
extreme religious fears, and, in addition to these characteristics, 
he has, what is frequent in weak and susceptible natures, a great 
proneness to jealousy. This last disposition, notwithstanding 
the general current of his feelings, his amenity, and his piety, is 
sufficient, it seems, to conduct him to the blackest and most 
It is such a youth as we have described who 
is represented as leading a life of falsehood and hypocrisy, join- 
ing in the most dishonourable actions, as, for instance, the 
forging of a will, and attempting some of the foulest crimes in 
There is acombination of the 
vilest acts, of a tissue of iniquities, with the gentler and more 
amiable qualities of the mind; so that, literally, mildness com- 
mits the fiercest deeds, and love and devotion the foulest and 
Good and bad, we all know, are blent 
together in the characters of men in strange admixtures; but 
the laws of human nature impose some limit to these apparent 
It is not a Howard that goes about committing 
murder; it is not a Beau Brummell that enters squalid prison- 
houses to detect and relieve the wretchedness of their inmates. 
Yet on this invention the author appears especially to have 
prided himself, as he complains, in a note, of the plagiarism of 
some French novelist who has purloined it from him. The 
French novelist, we should say, was very welcome to it. 
transplanted it, at all events, to a more kindred soil. 
our readers should wish to make, or renew, acquaintance with 
this psychological prodigy, they can turn to the close of the novel, 
where, in a paper called ‘The Hermit’s Manuscript,’ this Aubrey 
is supposed to relate his own history. 
quote any part of the rant ourselves. 
‘ Devereux’ sparkles with repartee and brilliant sayings; but 
these are confessedly taken, in many instances, from the well- 
known wits and writers of the period in which the narrative is 
placed. Now, of the policy of this proceeding we doubt. There 
is a great difference between borrowing an incident and borrow- 
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ing speeches and witticisms. When a novelist adopts an inci 
dent, no matter from what quarter, he has to shape and fit it to 
his narrative; he adds something of his own, and, therefore, 
according to the theory of Locke, acquires a certain property in 
it. For instance, amongst the old French Fabliaux, there is an 
amusing story—how a certain old pedant, who presumed to play 
the lover, had obtained admission into the lady’s room—how she 
persuaded him, on the pretence that some one was coming, to 
step into a basket, and permit himself to be suspended out of 
window, promising that she and her maid would draw him up 
again as soon as all danger of discovery was passed—how he 
stepped into the basket, and was levunall aah of the window by 
a strong cord, but how the lady never drew him up again, and 
how the morning broke and discovered the hapless pedant to his 
townsfolk, swinging midway between that fatal window and the 
pavement of the street. Now, when the author of ‘ Pelham’ 
adopts this incident, and suspends Monsieur Margot in the like 
exemplary manner between earth and heaven, we have no cry of 
plagiarism to raise. We not only excuse, but commend, the 
appropriation. A humorous incident is rescued from obscurity, 
and wrought into a modern tale. But the humour of Addison 
is not obsolete, and the eloquence of Bolingbroke is not quite for- 
gotten: if he adopts such materials, he can but transfer them 
from one page to another; he unavoidably places himself in the 
humble position of the mere compiler of certain elegant extracts. 

‘ Paul Clifford’ is a favourite of ours. It is deformed, indeed, 
by the too frequent introduction of the slang of thieves, and by 
the violation of common sense, and we may add, of good citizen- 
ship, in the sort of patronage it extends over those ingenious 
gentlemen who live upon the property of others. But we think 
it one of the most die of our author’s productions. If it yields 
to ‘Eugene Aram’ in point of style and mastery of the arts of 
composition, it is superior in vigour of conception, abounds more 
in wit and vivacity, and betrays a greater share of that personal 
observation upon life which torms the principal charm of this 
order of literature. We agree with an opinion which the author 
himself has somewhere expressed, that his Joseph Brandon is the 
best character he has drawn. 

Such a person as Brandon is supposed to have been, stands 
out from the generality of pote s 5 and yet is marked with no 


enormity. A man of ardent temper, strorig intellect, ambitious 
spirit, marries early in life and imprudently, and, retiring into 
a country town, thinks to find everything necessary to his happi- 
ness in the companionship of the woman of his choice, or his 
passion. For her sake he foregoes his ambitious projects, and 
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pursues, or attempts to pursue, the vocation of a country attor- 
ney. We sce him settled down in the little dull town he has 
selected, passing the day in the dreary vacuity of an unfre- 
quented office. In this situation, surely the most wearisome that 
could be imagined, he discovers, too late, that the love of which 
he intended to make the staple of his happiness, could, at the 
best, serve only as the relief and supplement to a more active 
existence. ‘That woman, for whom he had sacrificed his name, 
his rank, and what is more than the success of ambition, the 
ambitious strife itself, he finds, when familiarity has dissipated 
that illusion which beauty throws over the moral and intellectual 
character, to be one only of the world’s most ordinary inhabit- 
ants. She grows discontented at the obscurity into which she 
is thrown, pines at deprivations which to her husband are not 
worthy of a thought, becomes irritable and jealous, or if not 
jealous, adopts, as weak women are wont to do, the safe method 
of torturing another by the affected language of jealousy, pour- 
ing out tender reproaches, tender only in the accent they are 
uttered in. 

A nobleman and fellow-collegian is by an accident detained 
at the country town in which Brandon is living in this obscure 
and miserable manner. He is attracted by the personal charms 
of Brandon’s wife, and the husband—burning with the secret 
desire of escaping from his domestic thraldom—watches and pro- 
motes the criminal intrigue. . He insinuates to the seducer that 
he is not in reality married. His wife elopes. Free once more, 
yet full of gall and wormwood, and smarting with the dishonour 
which he is conscious he has incurred, he gives himself to his 
first passion, that of ambition. But he re-enters life to struggle 
for its honours with a heart scathed by past experience, and with 
an animosity and contempt towards that very world whose ap- 
plause and deference he is so avaricious to acquire. His efforts 
are crowned with success; the bench and a peerage reward the 
indefatigable lawyer; but nothing wears out the bitterness from 
his soul. ‘There are here striking materials for character, and 
just as they are striking. 

The great lawyer has a niece, Lucy Brandon. Between her 
and Paul Clifford, who has fallen so low as to become the asso- 
ciate of thieves, there has grown up a strong attachment. Thus, 
the history of Paul Clifford is made to bring together the two 
extremes of society. Lucy Brandon has another suitor in the 
person of Earl Mauleverer, an old aristocratic epicure, who is 
very amusingly portrayed. We do not know that we could 
anywhere find a better illustration of the lighter manner of this 
novelist, or could take a better opportunity of relieving our own 
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didactic pages by a quotation from our author’s, than by extract- 
ing a part of the conversation of this nobleman : 


‘Ha—true!’ said Mauleverer, quickly, as if struck by some sudden 
thought, ‘and your charming niece, Brandon, would be worthy of any 
honour, either to her children or to herself. You do not know how 
struck I was with her; there is something so graceful in her simpli- 
city ; and in her manner of soothing down the little rugosities of 
Warlock House, there was so genuine and easy a dignity, that I 
declare I almost thought myself young again, and capable of the self- 
cheat of believing myself in love: But oh! Brandon, imagine me at 
your brother’s board!—me for whom ortolans are too substantial, and 
who feel, when I tread, the slightest inequality in the carpets of 
Tournay!—imagine me, dear Brandon, in a black wainscot room, 
hung round with your ancestors in brown wigs, with posies in their 
button-holes—an immense fire on one side, and a thorough draught on 
the other, a huge circle of beef before me, smoking like Vesuvius, and 
twice as large—a plateful (the plate was pewter—is there not a metal 
so called?) of this mingled flame and lava sent under my very nostril, 
and upon pain of ill-breeding, to be despatched down my proper 
mouth—an old gentleman in fustian breeches and worsted stockings, 
by way of a butler, filling me a can of ale, and your worthy brother 
asking me if I would not prefer por¢—a lean footman in livery, (such 
a livery, ye gods!) scarlet, blue, yellow, and green, a rainbow, ill 
made up, on the opposite side of the table, looking at the lord with 
eyes and mouth equally open, and large enough to swallow me—and 
your excellent brother himself at the head of the table, glowing through 
the mists of the beef, like the rising sun in a sign-post—and then, Bran- 
don, turning from this image, behold beside me the fair, delicate, 
aristocratic, yet simple loveliness of your niece.’-—p. 169. 

This very romantic suitor has been suffering from an indisposi- 
tion, which he attributes to the huge dinner at Warlock House. 
During his illness, Clifford has enjoyed ample opportunities to 
make his suit to Lucy Brandon. The account of the con- 
valescent nobleman is thus continued : 


‘While this ominous love between Clifford and Lucy was thus find- 
ing fresh food in every interview, and every opportunity, the unfor- 
tunate Mauleverer, firmly persuaded that his complaint was a relapse 
of what he termed the ‘ Warlock dyspepsia,’ was waging dire war with 
the remains of the beef and pudding, which he tearfully assured his 
physicians ‘ were lurking in his constitution.’ As Mauleverer, though 
complaisant—like most men of unmistakable rank—to all his acquain- 
tances, whatever might be their grade—possessed but very few friends 
intimate enough to enter his sick chamber, and none of that few were 
at Bath, it will readily be perceived that he was in blissful ignorance 
of the growing fortunes of his rival; and, to say the exact truth, ill- 
ness, which makes a man’s thoughts run very much upon himself, 
banished many of the most tender ideas usually floating in his mind 
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around the image of Lucy Brandon. His pill superseded his passion; 
and he felt that there are draughts in the world more powerful in their 
effects than those in the phials of Alcidonis. He very often thought, 
it is true, how pleasant it would be for Lucy to smoothe this pillow, and 
Lucy to prepare that mixture; but then Mauleverer had an excellent 
valet, who hoped to play the part enacted by Gil Blas towards the 
honest licentiate, and to nurse a legacy while he was nursing his mas- 
ter. And the Earl, who was tolerably good-tempered, was forced to 
confess that it was scarcely possible for any one ‘to know his ways 
better than Smoothson.’ Thus, during his illness, the fair form of his 
intended bride little troubled the peace of the noble adorer. And it 
was not till he found himself able to eat three good dinners consecu- 
tively with a tolerable appetite, that Mauleverer recollected he was 
violently in love. As soon) as this idea was fully reinstated in his 
memory, and he had been permitted by his doctor to allow himself ‘a 
little cheerful society,’ Mauleverer resolved to go to the rooms for an 
hour or two.’—p. 228. 


The description of another species of the ‘fine gentleman’ 
is also Mon § good. It is that of Mr. Pepper, commonly called 
Long Ned. We hope we shall stand excused for having omitted 
one or two of the peculiar ornaments of Mr. Pepper’s diction. 


‘ While thus musing, he (Paul Clifford) was suddenly accosted by a 
gentleman in boots and spurs, having a riding-whip in one hand, and 
the other hand stuck in the pocket of his inexpressibles. The hat of 
the gallant was gracefully and carefully put on, so as to derange as 
little as possible a profusion of dark curls, which, streaming with 
unguents, fell low, not only on either side of the face, but on the neck 
and even the shoulders of the owner. ‘The face was saturnine and 
strongly marked, but handsome and striking. . . . . To complete the 
portrait, and give our readers of the present day an exact idea of this 
hero of the past, we shall add, that he was altogether that sort of gen- 
tleman one sees swaggering in the Burlington Arcade, with his hair 
and hat on one side, and a military cloak thrown over his shoulders ; 
or prowling in Regent Street, towards the evening, whiskered and 
cigared. 

‘Laying his hand on the shoulder of our hero, this gentleman said, 
with an affected intonation of voice : ” 

‘How dost, my fine fellow ?—Long since I saw you—looking the 
worse for wear. What hast thou been doing with thyself ? 

‘Ha! cried our hero, returning the salutation of the stranger, ‘and 
is it Long Ned that I behold? I am indeed glad to meet you; and, 
I say, my friend, I hope what I heard of you was not true.’ 

‘Hist ’ said Long Ned, looking round fearfully, and sinking his 
voice, ‘never talk of what you hear of gentlemen, except you wish to 
bring them to their last dying speech and confession. But, come with 
me, my lad ; there is a tavern hard by, and we may as well discuss 
matters over a pint of wine. You look villanously seedy, to be sure ; 
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but I can tell Bill, the waiter—famous fellow, that Bill—that you are 
one of my tenants, come to complain of my steward who has just 
distrained you for rent, you dog !—No wonder you look so worn 
in the rigging. Come, follow me. I can’t walk with thee. It would 
look too like Northumberland House and the butcher’s abode next 
door, taking a. stroll together.’ 

‘Really, Mr. Pepper,’ said our hero, colouring, and by no means 
pleased with the ingenious comparison of his friend, ‘if you are 
ashamed of my clothes, which, I own, might be newer, I shall not 
wound you with my— 

‘Pooh! my lad—pooh!’ cried long Ned, interrupting him, ‘ never 
take offence. J never do. I never take anything but money— 
except, indeed—watches. I don’t mean to hurt your feelings ;—all 
of us have been poor once. I remember when I had not a dud to my 
back, and now you see me—you see me, Paul! But, come, ’tis only 
through the streets you need separate from me. Keep a little behind 
—very little—that will do. Ay, that will do,’ repeated long Ned 
mutteringly to himself, ‘they ’ll take him for a bailiff. It looks hand- 
some now-a-days to be so attended. It shows one had credit once.’ 

The author, in the preface, or ‘ dedicatory epistle’ which acts 
as such, defends his introduction of the coarse language of the 
lower orders, and argues that the same licence ought to be ex- 
tended to the patois of St. Giles’s which has been allowed to the 
Scotch and Irish brogues. It seems to us that there is a great 
difference between a slang which probably changes with eve 
fresh generation of thieves, and which is associated with little else 
than vice and vulgarity, and what may be regarded as the dialect 
of a people. However, we confess it would be impossible to la 
down any general rule on such a subject. It must be left to the 
good taste of an author. He must justify himself here, as in so 
many other cases, by his success. And certainly no very bril- 
liant success has attended Sir Edward Bulwer in this experiment. 
He is not master of his new language. He has studded his dis- 
course quite thickly enough with its peculiar beauties; he has 
even had the temerity to attempt b preg in a language which 
he speaks with great difficulty, and which his readers have yet 
to learn;* but nevertheless we cannot compliment him upon 
having obtained a proficiency in the conversational style of St. 
Giles’s. 

* *No,’ says one of the speakers in the novel, ‘there is only one-line in all the 
old plays worthy thy attention— 

‘* Toby or not toby, that is the question?’ I forget the rest.’ 

‘Well,’ said our hero, answering in the same jocular vein, ‘I confess I have the 
actor’s high ambition. It is astonishing how my heart beat when Richard cried 
out, ‘Come, bustle, bustle! ’—p. 60. 

A witticism which requires to be explained, we need not say, falls very flat; and 


not many readers, we suppose, will know, till they look to a note at the foot of the 
page, that toby means the highway, and bustle, money. 
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But the most unaccountable and most blameable part of this 
production is that in which the author exemplifies, to use his 
own language, ‘the combination of the philosophic with the 
comic novel.’ When Mr. Augustus Tomlinson, the gentleman 
highwayman, enlarges on the state of society, we forgive, for we 
expect, absurdity ; and when Paul Clifford, on his trial, attempts 
to defend himself by imputing his crime to the legislation of his 
country, this also finds its justification in a certain dramatic pro- 
sy. But what are we to say when the author, speaking in 

is own person, gives an apparent sanction to what Augustus 
Tomlinson in his folly, and Paul Clifford in his misery, are repre- 
sented to have uttered? Instead of correcting, if need were, the 
errors of the meditative highwayman, we are surprised to find 
that Sir-Edward Bulwer is much of the same way of thinking as 
Mr. Augustus Tomlinson. Nay, of the two we prefer the lan- 
guage of the man of crape and pistols to that which the novelist 
reserves for himself; for Mr. Tomlinson is bland withal, and 
speaks as one who feelingly deplores the evils of society; whilst 
Sir Edward is waspish and contemptuous, and can scarce restrain 
his temper when he speaks of those laws which ‘ oppress the 
poor,’ by which laws, as no others are mentioned, we are obliged 
to conclude that he refers to the severities committed upon pick- 
pockets and gentlemen of the road. 

The ‘new and happy moral’ of Paul Clifford is thus an- 
nounced at the conclusion of the piece. We must premise that 
the hero has escaped from Botany Bay to the United States, and 
is there living (being married to Lucy Brandon) in all that 
happiness which usually brightens the close of a novel. The 
author leaves him with this remark : ¢ One trait of mind especially 
characterized Clifford—indulgence to the faults of others! Cir- 
cumstances make guilt, he was wont to say ; let us endeavour to cor- 
rect the circumstances before we rail against the guilt !’ 

Without doubt, if society could so correct the circumstances by 
which individuals are surrounded, as to bribe into peace and good- 
ness all its restless and unfortunate members, it were an admirable 
improvement in our mundane affairs. None better. But as the law- 
giver has no means of bribing the vicious but by taking from the 
better disposed, and leaving these, in turn, liable to temptation, there 
is but one course for society to adopt—namely, to punish; to coun- 
‘teract the influence of bad passions and unfavourable circumstance 
by its stern opprobrium, and by its penal inflictions. This is the 
origin and justification, we apprehend, of that bigoted opinion 
which refuses to sanction guilt, or bestow a very tender compas- 
sion upon crime, although originating, in great part, from 
unpropitious circumstances. Sir Edward Bulwer smiles at the 
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Owenite and his virtuous parallelograms. The Owenite is at 
least consistent ; he believes that society could be so organized as 
to liberate every individual from the corrupting circumstances of 
life. Sir Edward Bulwer believes in no pos. folly ; but he throws 
discredit on that legal restraint and that moral opinion which 
can alone resist the inevitable operation of these corrupting cir- 
cumstances. 

We have felt ourselves compelled to make these observations ; 
but we ought to add, what, indeed, we have already observed, 
that Sir Edward Bulwer’s has been all along an advancing mind. 
The strain of observation we have here censured in ‘ Paul Clif- 
ford’ is not repeated in his subsequent works; but is replaced by 
reflections of a more mature and temperate character. 

Of ‘ Eugene Aram’ we have already intimated our high esti- 
mation as a work of art. The plot is admirably conducted, and 
there is great variety amongst the dramatis persone. The several 
dispositions of the two sisters, Maddeline and Ellinor, are well 
discriminated and preserved ; and Jacob Bunting, retired corporal 
of the forty-second, is a very amusing personage ; the best, we 
think, of Sir Edward’s comic representations. On the character 
of Eugene Aram himself we must pause a moment. This is not 
the less open to criticism because taken in part from history. It 
is the duty of the novelist on such occasions to give, by his own 
additions, a completeness and consistency to a character which, 
perhaps, he finds very obscurely delineated. But Eugene Aram 
is a greater mystery and a more difficult problem as he appears in 
the novel, than in the scanty records which are left us of his 
biography. In these last we are surprised at finding that a man, 
otherwise inoffensive, and of quiet literary habits, has committed 
so heinous and violent a crime as that of murder. We regard it 
as an action which contradicted the whole tenour of his existence, 
the result of a hasty passion, or sudden resolution, which wrought 
its rash and evil consequence before the usual suggestions of 
reason could regain their customary influence. But in the novel 
we are not only informed that a man of otherwise fair reputation 
was guilty of murder—we are not only told that he had, at the 
time, argued himself into the conviction that there was no crimi- 
nality in the act—we hear, moreover, that this conviction re- 
mained unshaken after the deed was perpetrated. Eugene Aram 
commits murder without remorse. he crime, therefore, clings 
to his whole life, and the reasoning that justified it inheres in his 
mind, and is always there to reproduce, under given circum- 
stances, the same crime. ‘The poverty which had incited him to 
the deed had, three days after its perpetration, been relieved by 
an unexpected legacy, and all that the murderer feels is regret at 
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the unnecessary peril to which he has exposed himself. If the 
legacy, then, had not been received, there would have been no 
ground even for regret. 


‘TI do not deceive you,’ says Eugene Aram, in the paper that 
records his confession, ‘ I did not feel what men call remorse! Having 
once convinced myself that I had removed from the earth a thing that 
injured and soiled it—that I had in crushing one worthless life, but 
without crushing one virtue, one feeling, one thought that could benefit 
others, strode to a glorious end ;—having once convinced myself of 
this, I was not weak enough to feel a vague remorse for a deed I would 
not allow, in my case, to be a crime. I did not feel remorse, but I felt 
regret. The thought that had I waited three days I might have been 
saved—not from guilt—but from the chance of shame,’ &c. &c.— 
p. 411. 
We are to suppose, therefore, that if Eugene Aram found him- 
* self again in the same circumstances, he was prepared to commit 
and justify the same crime; nay, that he was prepared to repeat 
it as often as there should be the same need on his part, and a 
man as worthless as Daniel Clarke—and there are multitudes of 
such—should present himself as a victim. But this is monstrous: 
in a rational, cultivated human being utterly incredible. Neither 
do we think it possible that a solitary student, whatever the cha- 
racter of his speculations, could, by mere dint of sophistical argu- 
ment, repel from his mind the sentiment of remorse. Men have, 
indeed, committed murder without remorse, but it was not their 
first, their only murder. None but men of frequent crime can 
obtain this dreadful immunity from the pangs of conscience. 
There is a harsh and grating incongruity in the character of 
Eugene Aram as here drawn, which is not less repulsive to all 
em taste and good feeling than it is remote from truth. He is 
escribed as the purest and most elevated of men—and he com- 
mits murder to rifle the pockets of the dead! He is portrayed 
as one of the most refined and excellent of human beings—and 
he contemplates this action without blame or self-reproach ! 
If the character of Eugene Aram perplexes us by its incon- 
2m that of Arbaces in the ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,’ con- 
ounds us by its complication and superabundance of material. 
A whole theatrical wardrobe has been heaped, with reckless pro- 
fusion, on one solitary figure. Arbaces is the priest, atheist, 
king, conjuror, patriot;—he is an astrologer, a philosopher, a 
voluptuary, and an assassin ;—a passionate idolator of the name 
and celebrity of Egypt, and a great proficient in the modern 
schools of philosophy. Very scientific, he has divined the exist- 
ence of America; and sublimely ambitious, he has resolved to be 
the founder, in that other world, of a new dynasty, both of 
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princes and of gods. He not only anticipates the discoveries of 
Columbus, but his speculative tenets are such as, to judge only 
from internal evidence, must have emanated from Paris in the 
eighteenth century. He is a monstrous collection of thoughts, 
passions, and follies, gleaned from some three thousand years of 
the world’s existence. We nowhere remember to have met with 
so unaccountable a personage as here stalks before us in his 
gaudy robe—‘ the wise Magian—the great Arbaces—the Hermes 
of the Burning Belt—the last of the royalty of Egypt! 

But this glaring figure of Arbaces must not attract all our 
attention, nor lead us to forget the charms of this very delightful 
novel. For it is, indeed, a charming performance ; so well is the 
story told, so effectively, so dramatically; and so much is the 
dialogue distinguished by its elegance and sprightliness. Glaucus 
and lone have obtained our sympathy and our admiration; but 
Lydia, the blind girl Lydia, los won our love. Her story is 
touching; the feelings assigned to her are natural, while they 
have the charm of novelty; she is one of the most pleasing crea- 
tions of modern romance. As a novel of ancient times, written 
to illustrate the state of social life under the empire, ‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii’ has met with some severe criticism. He has 
modernized his Romans, it has been said. His gamblers are 
black-legs from the neighbourhood of St. James’s; Bond Street 
has given up its coxcombs to re-people the desert streets of Pom- 

ii; his Claudius, his Sallust, his Pansa, are all Englishmen in a 

oman costume. In this censure we cannot acquiesce. We first 
require of the artist that he should throw life into the dead forms 
of ancient times; he fulfils our wish, and we then complain that 
the spirit he has infused into them is too much akin to that which 
we are familiar with in our own contemporaries. But where else 
but in the world around him could he find the living spirit that 
he wanted? What history has not given him, he could gather 
only from that humanity which lies open to us all. We may be 
assured that the novel which takes us back into classic times will 
be either cold, stiff, formal, or it will very much remind us of our 
own. 

We should be disposed to say that in ‘The Last Days of Pom- 
pei’ Sir Edward Bulwer reaches his maturity as an artist, and 
that in ‘ Rienzi,’ the novel next in succession, he reaches his 
maturity of mind as a man of observation and reflection. Liberty 
was the very subject of his romance, yet there are no violent out- 
breaks, no rhodomontade; the strain of his remarks is temperate, 
judicious, sagacious. In portraying the character of Rienzi him- 
self, he has not ventured—to use an expression of more force than 
elegance—to take the bull by the horns. He has shrunk from 
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encountering the very diverse, wild, irregular spirit of the man. 
He has gone upon the usual principle of sustaining the _ 
of his hero, and to this dignity much truth has been sacrificed. 
Rienzi, the buffoon with nobles—the scholar with students— 
orator with the people—pietist with the pope—inspired alter- 
nately by Livy and the saints—knight, tribune, religious enthu- 
siast—obtaining power by the tricks of a charlatan, using it with 
the virtue and sternness of an elder Brutus—at once a modern 
Italian and a hero of the old republic—this man, so multiform, 
was a difficult subject to parade, as under a canopy of state, 
through the long procession of three volumes. Even that noto- 
rious vanity—a personal vanity, however, which so mingled with 
his patriotism, that, as his own pride grew, his estimation of the 
grandeur of Rome grew with it—even the well-known inflation 
of spirit which prosperity produced, as well in his first successes as 
in his second triumph, is in a great measure disguised. It will 
serve to shew how the novelist, in — his subject according 
to the plan he had adopted, has been obliged to tone down the 
representations of history, if we quote the short passage in which 
he has related a notorious instance of this last-mentioned trait in 
Rienzi’s character. In that ceremony of his knighthood wherein 
the tribune sinned so grievously by bathing in the porphyry vase 
sacred tothe memory of Constantine, it will be remembered that 
he brandished his sword to the three quarters of the then known 
world, exclaiming each time, ‘ And this, too, is mine!’ ‘ Questo 
é mio! The anecdote could not be passed over, and is thus 
related in the novel :— 


‘ While his eye roved over the crowd, the gorgeous assemblage near 
him, the devoted throng beyond; as on his ear boomed the murmur of 
thousands and ten thousands in the space without, from before the 
palace of Constantine (palace now his own!) sworn to devote life and 
fortune to his cause; in the flush of prosperity that yet had known no 
check; in the zenith of power, as yet unconscious of reverse, the heart 
of the Tribune swelled proudly: visions of mighty fame and limitless 
dominion—fame and dominion once his beloved Rome’s, and by him to 
be restored,—rushed before his intoxicated gaze; and in the delirious and 
passionate aspirations of the moment, he turned his sword alternately to 
the three quarters of the then known globe, and said, in an abstracted 
voice, as a man in a dream, ‘In the right of the Roman people, this too 
is mine!—Vol. ii. p. 177. 

That portion of the novel which is devoted to love is but 
small; perhaps for that reason it interested us the more highly. 
The passion between Adrian and Irene, the sister of Rienzi, is 
delicately and finely portrayed. We cannot resist the pleasure 
of quoting a passage expressive of a generous sentiment, which 
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every lover, of both sexes, must have felt, we think, on first be- 
coming aware that he was the so of affection. Irene is 
watching over the sick couch of her lover :— 


‘ Words cannot tell, heart cannot divine, the mingled emotions that 
broke over her when, in some of these incoherent ravings, she dimly 
understood that for her the city had been sought, the death dared, (the 
plague was in Florence,) the danger incurred. Not an impulse of the 
human and the woman heart that was not stirred; the adoring grati- 
tude, the meek wonder thus to de loved, while deeming it so simple a 
merit thus ¢o love ;—as if all sacrifice ix her were a thing of course;— 
to her a virtue nature could not paragon, worlds could not repay!’ 

There is a considerable list of novels yet remaining un- 
mentioned. The first and second parts of ‘ Ernest Maltravers,’ 
‘ Zanoni,’ ‘The Last of the Barons.’ But we must here pause; 
not out of weariness with our subject, but from a fear that these 
our notices, necessarily brief, may from their very brevity become 
wearisome. We have said enough to indicate our opinion of Sir 
Edward Bulwer as a novelist. As works to be reviewed, the 
novels which remain uncommented on would require a much 
more ample space than we can at present accord to them. 

In the list of Sir Edward Bulwer’s novels we find we have 
omitted one which it would be ungrateful, remembering as we 
do the pleasure its perusal gave us, to pass entirely without 
notice. We mean that beautifully illustrated volume, ‘The Pil- 
grims of the Rhine.’ It-is one of the most pleasing and graceful 
of his productions. There is a peculiar tenderness in the love 
of Trevylyan for his frail and perishing Gertrude. Nor do we 
recal without a smile the story of ‘The Wooing of Master 
Fox.’ To those of our readers who may not court the excitement 
of the regular novel, and who may yet wish to have a specimen 
of Sir Edward Bulwer's happiest style of novel writing, we would 


commend ‘ The Pilgrims of the Rhine.’ 
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Art. ITI. (1.) The Church of Scotland’s Claim of Right. 1842. 


(2.) Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland. 1843. 

(3.) A Report of the whole Proceedings of the late General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland relative to the state of Religion in 
the Land; with an Introductory Narrative. By the Rev. A. 
Moocuy Stuart. 1844. 


TueE history of the Church of Scotland, from the age of the 
Reformation to our own, is full of interest. No similar institution 
has furnished the same means of practically determining whether 
spiritual independence is compatible with state endowments. On 
this account, the fluctuations in its course deserve a far more 
mature consideration than they have generally obtained in Eng- 
land, even from well-informed minds. Never has any section 
of the Christian Church stood in such intimate relation to the 
civil power, in circumstances more favourable for bringing the 
important question to which we have alluded to a fair issue. 
We scarcely need say what the result has been—on which side 
the scale of advantage has uniformly turned in this struggle. It 
has been the lot of the Church of Scotland to be engaged in 
contests of the most harassing nature with the civil government, 
almost without ceasing; sometimes sustaining the most hu- 
miliating defeats, and only enjoying its slight intervals of 
repose as the price of allowing its spiritual principles—the 
true glory and strength of every church—to become para- 
lysed by those worldly influences, to which, from its secular 
connexions, it was necessarily exposed. On many grounds we 
deem it advisable to call the attention of our English readers to 
this subject, not only to the more recent events, which have 
ended in the secession of our brethren of the Free Church, but 
to the principle and current of affairs in Scotland which have 
been long pointing towards some such result. Even now, the 
real spirit and complexion of this sign of the times, and its probable 
consequences, are only imperfectly understood in this country. 
The Reformation in Scotland was strictly a popular movement. 
It was favoured, indeed, by political circumstances, but it was 
commenced and sustained mainly by the piety and determination 
of a few, exercising their power over the minds of the many. 
The tendencies of the court were avowedly popish. ‘The aristo- 
cracy, with a few honourable exceptions, were either hostile or 
indifferent. It soon became apparent that the Queen Regent 
and her adherents were determined to check the progress of the 
new opinions, and, if possible, to crush the Protestant party at all 
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hazards. Measures were taken with promptitude and courage to 
defeat these designs. A confederacy, known by the name of 
‘The Congregation,’ was formed by the leading Protestants. 
Several of the nobility—some, there is no reason to doubt, 
influenced by a sincere wish to serve the cause of a purer faith, 
and others by selfish policy, lent their countenance and assistance 
to the association. By their united and vigorous efforts, aided 
hy the power which the new opinions were found to carry along 
with them, they in the end triumphed. Romanism was formall 
abolished, and the reformed faith recognised by the Scottish 
parliament. 

But while so much was happily accomplished, neither the nobles 
nor the parliament manifested any great alacrity in giving effect 
to the plan of church government which the reformed divines 
were anxious to establish. The erection of presbyterianism 
as the polity of the new kirk, the settlement of the various 
parishes with ministers, and the appropriation of some portion of 
the church property to their support, were matters of tard 
adjustment ; and were at length completed in defiance of the 
most formidable difficulties, chiefly by the zeal of the clergy 
themselves. ‘The measures which the Assembly, when per- 
mitted to convene, recommended as necessary for the religious 
prosperity of the country, were either treated with coldness or 
openly resisted. By skilfully taking advantage of every change 
in those unsettled times, the reformed ministers gradually suc- 
ceeded in securing such arrangements as gave something like 
stability and order to their ecclesiastical system. From the 
period of their legal recognition, the church courts acquired 
efficiency and importance. The progress of the Reformation, in 
the form both of doctrine and polity which it assumed, must be 
mainly ascribed to them. Every step in advance was extorted 
from a hostile court and a reluctant parliament. The privileges 
obtained were ceded with the most niggard parsimony. The 
General Assembly claimed the right to act independently within 
their own province, and to counsel the civil power in respect to 
all questions bearing on religion—a right, never formally ac- 
knowledged by the secular authorities, though cireumstances 
frequently compelled them silently to acquiesce in it. 

On the accession of James VI. to the throne, the presbyterian 
government seemed securely established. The disposition of 
that monarch was tyrannical, timid, and insincere. He detested, 
as events subsequently proved, the whole ecclesiastical system 
which he had sworn to maintain. His professions of attachment 
to the kirk were at first ample enough, but he could ill brook 
the peremptory tone of the reformed ministers, and still less 
their officious interference with his own proceedings and those of 
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the court. He became more and more restless under the restraints 
which were thus imposed on him. He had recourse to false- 
hood, to intrigue, and, when he deemed it safe, to violence, in 
order to thwart their measures, and bring them into some sort of 
subjection. So long as he remained in Scotland, his troubles 
from this cause were many, and his success indifferent. No 
sooner, however, did he find himself firmly seated on the throne 
of England, than he made the most strenuous efforts to accom- 
plish the overthrow of that establishment which he had deno- 
minated, ‘the sincerest kirk in the world.’ In this good work 
he was flattered, enconraged, and supported by the English 
prelates. The leading presbyterian ministers were disgracetully 
and illegally treated. Some were imprisoned, others* were 
banished; and at last, by fraud, violence, and cajolery, an 
Assembly, subservient to the royal purpose, met at Glasgow in 
1610. By that assembly episcopacy was established with certain 
limitations. Two years > the acts passed in Glascow were 
ratified without the limitations previously attached to them, and 
the laws in favour of presbytery were rescinded by parliament. 

During thirty years, episcopacy, in a modified form indeed, 
was maintained, not so much with the approval, as in defiance of 
the people. The imperious determination of Charles I., acted 
upon by the weakness and bigotry of Laud, soon brought on a 
crisis. The attempt to impose a liturgy, regarded by the people 
as even more popish than that of the English church, raised a 
storm before which episcopacy became as drifted chaff. A free 
Assembly was immediately convened, and the city in which 
episcopacy had been established in 1610, now witnessed its 
abrogation, and the restoration of presbytery. The service book 
was condemned, the episcopal articles adopted at Perth were 
abjured, the bishops were deposed, and some of them excom- 
municated. The solemn League and Covenant followed, and a 
series of measures commenced, which ended in the subversion of 
the throne, and the introduction of the Protectorate. 

These great changes, as is well known, were begun and carried 
on, not only without the permission, but in open defiance of the 
civil power. They involved a plain revolt against the con- 
stituted authorities, and committed the church to a course of 
open warfare with the state. What they did as an Assembly in 
re-adjusting their ecclesiastical polity was their own act, to 
which, in the circumstances of the case, they never thought of 
seeking the sanction of the then government, except as it might 
have been extorted at the point of the sword. 

With the Restoration came the rule of that virtuous personage, 
Charles II. It was natural that this change should bring with it 
new troubles and disasters. The minions of that prince, incapable 
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of learning either from history or experience, soon resumed the 
favourite project of substituting prelacy for presbytery in Scot- 
land. Charles was under some rather memorable obligations to 
the presbyterian party, and they, good, easy men, had been weak 
enough to suppose that, on his assumption of the regal power, he 
would be found a person whom moral obligations could bind. 
But they soon learnt that, with his ‘sacred majesty,’ past services 
and past engagements were matters easily forgotten. By undis- 

ised force, aided by the perfidy of some of their own ministers, 
in whom the Assembly had confided, episcopacy was everywhere 
once more introduced. No effort was spared to put down all 
resistance to the will of the court. Some were sent to the scaffold ; 
many were driven into banishment; while, with the view of pre- 
venting secret religious meetings, the military scoured the country 
in every direction, incessantly harassed the peasantry, and ruth- 
lessly x fre without forms of law, numbers of suspected persons 
who fell into their power. 

This violent course of procedure, joined with the notorious 
incapacity, and often gross immorality of the episcopal clergy, 
defeated its own purpose. The feeling everywhere existing was 
that of a sullen and dogged resistance, which these military raids 
only tended to confirm and exasperate. The incumbents, in 
many instances, became persecutors and informers, and were 
naturally the objects of popular contempt and hatred. Generally 
— they possessed few good qualities to redeem them from 
this odium. With this state of feeling prevailing, episcopacy was 
not likely to take any hold on the community. It was thrust 
upon the country, and most unwillingly endured. No great 
sagacity, accordingly, was requisite to predict, that, on the first 
favourable opportunity, it would be prostrated and destroyed by 
a popular outbreak. 

Accordingly, at the Revolution, prelacy disappeared, and 
without even the show of resistance. The presbyterian ministers 
convened with as little delay as practicable, and presented their 
claim of right. Soon afterwards, the Scottish parliament formally 
abolished episcopacy, and passed an act which restored the 
assembly’s confession of faith, and settled the presbyterian 
church government. No other course could have been adapind 
The episcopal clergy were Jacobites almost to a man. The 
authority of the ‘Fines of Orange never could have been 


acknowledged except on the basis of a distinct recognition of 
presbytery. The unanimity of the Scottish parliament is suffi- 
cient proof of this point. During the reign of William and 
Mary, the general assembly readily obtained the measures 
deemed necessary to the full establishment of their ecclesiastical 
polity. The perish ministers who had concurred in the ascen- 
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dency given to episcopacy were permitted to retain their livings 
on condition of submitting to the new order of things. This 
was, perhaps, unavoidable ; but it was a serious evil. A large 
number of these incumbents were men of no capacity, of no 
principle, and anxious only to secure their stipends on any 
terms. They proved, as might have been expected, a source of 
weakness and discredit to the church. In these men we find 
the root of that moderate party in Scotland whose disastrous 
influence has been so frequently felt in the subsequent history of 
the Scottish establishment. Towards the leaders of the episcopal 
party, and such of their adherents as had openly committed them- 
selves to the persecuting measures of the past, the Assembly 
manifested bitter hostility. Untaught by their own sufferings, 
they were not slow to retaliate on their oppressors when the 
scale had turned in their favour. B management and firmness, 
however, the king succeeded in bridling their resentment, and in 
enforcing a moderate course. 

During the first twenty years after the Revolution, everything 
was harmonious in the relations between the kirk and the govern- 
ment. The common danger by which they were threatened —— 
contributed to this result. ‘The government prudently avoided all 
interference with the deliberations of the church courts; while the 
church was fully employed in settling those internal regulations, 
which the disasters and changes of the previous period had 
rendered necessary. ‘The circumstances of the times were thus 
highly favourable to a friendly co-operation between the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities. Occasional differences of opinion did 
arise, but they brought no evil consequences. The government 
was wary and conciliatory, and the church courts were remark- 
ably free from any symptom of party spirit or political intrigue. 

There were not wanting matters which might easily have 
furnished ground for disagreement. The question of patronage 
—one of the most prominent and embarrassing subjects of dispute 
—might at any moment have put an end to concord. Patron- 
age in Scotland appears to have been in rather an anomalous 

sition between the Reformation and the Revolution. The 

irk uniformly regarded it as a serious grievance, and sought its 
abolition, as a popish arrangement, inconsistent with the a of 
Scripture, and at variance with the religious interests of the 
people. While affirming that no minister should be intruded on 
a congregation against their consent, they were far from — 
agreed respecting the mode of election which should be adopted. 
Their opinions underwent considerable modification on this 
point. the first book of diseipline it is affirmed, ‘that the 
‘ lawful vocation (to the ministry) standeth in the election of the 
‘ people, the examination of the ministry, and admission by them 
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‘both.’ In the second book this language is altered, and the 
clause relating to this subject stands thus—‘that none be intruded 
‘upon any congregation, either by the prince or any inferior 
‘ person, without lawful election, and the assent of the people over 
‘whom the person is placed.’ In both documents, opposition 
to patronage is stron i expressed. On the other hand, the 
civil power, as is well known, could never be brought to consent 
to its abolition. The acts of the Scottish parliament throughout 
are explicit enough on this point. The right of patronage, with 
certain limitations, indeed, imposed on its exercise, is repeatedly 
confirmed. The law and practice seem to have been that the 
patron presented to benefices, but the right, though not always 
exercised, to determine whether the presentee should be in- 
ducted, rested with the presbytery. In the event of his rejection 
on any other ground save that of moral or literary disqualification, 
the patron had the power of retaining the fruit of the benefice 
pending the decision of the general assembly, whose judgment 
was final. This, we think, is the conclusion deducible from a 
careful consideration of the various enactments relating to the 
subject. 

This*state of the law was not such as to be wholly acceptable 
to any party. Regarding the opportunity as favourable, the 
general assembly, at the Revolution, made a strenuous effort 
to procure the entire abrogation of patronage—a measure which 
William was far from being disposed to concede. By the 
advice, however, of those who wished well to his interests, and 
who were thoroughly acquainted with the state of feeling in 
Scotland, a compromise was adjusted. The provisions of the 
Act passed in 1690, vested the nomination to livings exclusively 
in the heritors and kirk session, subject to the approval of the 
congregation. No objections were allowed, except for reasons 
shown and substantiated, the validity of which the church courts 
were alone to determine. From their judgment there was no 
appeal. The Act is in some respects far from being explicit; it 
seems to empower any communicant to object to the candidate 
nominated by the heritors and kirk session. The objections 
themselves, and not the proportion of the parishioners entertain- 
ing them, were the matters with which the courts had chiefly to 
deal. In framing this Act, the leading presbyterian minis- 
ters were privately consulted, though it was not formally sub- 
mitted to the assembly for their approval. Its provisions gave 
general satisfaction. Its operation was found fully to answer 
the expectation of its framers. At no period in the history of 
the church were settlements concluded with greater unanimity. 
The instances of opposition which occurred, arose almost en- 
tirely from the fr nese of episcopacy ; and in all cases the 
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judgment of the assembly succeeded in speedily terminating the 
dispute, without further inconvenience. 

Bat wholesome as was the influence of this measure, it was 
much too popular in its complexion to be acceptable to the 
Scottish aristocracy, many of whom still adhered to episcopacy, 
though greatly more on political than on religious grounds. 
They literally hated any approach to the popular Far scheme : 
they were resolved on putting an end to it, if possible. They 
watched their opportunity, and ultimately prevailed on a Tory 
ministry, at the close of the reign of Queen Anne, to restore 
patronage in its most offensive form. The English cabinet, with 
their strong high church predilections, were nothing loth to 
undertake this piece of service. It was a business quite to their 
mind. Detesting all popular influence, especially in matters of 
religion, they onl little inducement to abolish a course of 
proceeding so distasteful tothem. They had, besides, a political 
grudge to settle with the Scottish church, the great majority of 
whose members were stanch Whigs, and steady and formidable 
opponents of everything like Tory rule. To Laulite them was 
deemed an object of some importance, and no better method 
presented itself than to bring them more fully under the tontrol 
of the government, and of their own aristocracy. The assembly 
were not without their suspicions that some such design was in 
contemplation ; but so secretly had the government functionaries 
taken their measures, that the Act of 1712, establishing patron- 
age, came upon the kirk of Scotland by surprise. The terms of 

e Act are sufficiently clear. After reciting several Acts, which 
up to that time constituted the law in the settlement of vacant 
charges, it repeals the laws aforesaid, and enacts ‘that in all 
‘time coming, the right of all and every patron, or patrons, to 
‘the presentation of ministers to churches and benefices, and 
‘ the disposing of the vacant stipends for pious uses within the 
‘ parish, be restored, settled, and confirmed to them, the afore- 
* said acts, or any other acts, statute, or custom to the contrary 
‘in any wise notwithstanding.’ It also directs that when a 
patron has presented a qualified minister to any parish, ‘ the 
‘ presbytery of the respective bounds shall, and is hereby obliged, 
‘ to receive and admit in the same manner, such qualified person 
‘ or persons, minister or ministers, as shall be presented by the 
‘ respective patrons, as the persons or ministers, presented before 
‘ the making of this Act ought to have been admitted.’ Nor is 
there, in any part of it, a reservation in favour of any right re- 
cognised as belonging to the church, to interfere so as to disturb 
or limit, under any circumstances, the exercise of patronage, 
beyond the examination of ministerial qualifications. Nothing 
can be more stringent and unambiguous than this enactment. 
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Profiting by the experience of the past, the patrons, on — 
again into legal possession of the right of presentation, proceede 
very warily in enforcing the provisions of the new law. The 
were anxious to avoid provoking a spirit of resistance, whic 
might have proved fatal to the permanency of their power in 
this respect. Matters were for a considerable time managed 
py eg as formerly. Few of the patrons exercised their right 
at first, and.those who did, took care to select the most accept- 
able presentees, in order to disarm, as far as possible, the oppo- 
sition of the people. For nearly fifty years after the Act of 
1712, there is abundant evidence that presbyteries, with the 
tacit consent of the patrons, frequently filled up vacancies; and 
in the disputed cases which came before them, the assembly 
usually gave judgment without regard to the rights of the 
atrons. Such judgments were, strictly speaking, illegal; and 
ad they been called in question in the civil courts, would, in 
all probability, have been set aside. This, however, was too 
hazardous a step to take. Any attempt strictly to enforce the 
law, would have been, it was feared, prejudicial to the interests 
of the patrons. It was judged the wisest and the safest course, 
gradually, and by the aid of the church courts themselves, to 
accustom the people to the yoke imposed on them. There were, 
undoubtedly, instances of litigation before the civil courts, occa- 
sioned by the decisions of the assembly, in none of which was 
the sentence of the church courts disturbed, although in some 
cases the presentee inducted was deprived of the fruit of the be- 
nefice, which during his incumbency was retained by the patron. 
Still the question as to the bearing of the law of 1712 on these 
cases seems never to have been fairly raised. It was conveniently 
and quietly overlooked. ‘Two of these cases, that of Culross in 
1746, and that of Lanark in 1748, were plainly anomalous, the 
right to the patronage being in both cases in dispute. The de- 
cisions of the civil courts in these instances were made on points 
of law believed to be doubtful at the time, and cannot be re- 
garded as inconsistent with the view which we have already 
iven. 

During this period, the course of events became such as to 
show that there was reason in that caution which the patrons 
had displayed, and such as to exert no small influence in 
retarding the full operation of the law of patronage. A party 
made its appearance in the church, who contended, on scriptural 
grounds, for the -_ of every Christian _ to elect their 
own ministers. Without attempting to describe the series of 


occurrences which arose out of this question, it may be enough to 
observe, that it speedily occasioned great difficulty in the settle- 
ment of ministers. To overcome the reluctance, not to say the 
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opposition, of many of the clergy to unpopular settlements, the 
general assembly appointed certain of their number to officiate 
on those occasions, thus superseding the presbyteries in their 
— functions. These deputations received the name of 
* Riding Committees.’ ‘This expedient, though ultra-constitu- 
tional, removed the difficulty in certain cases. It had no effect, 
however, in satisfying the scruples or abating the opposition of 
the party who pleaded for the scriptural right of the people. 
Some additional measure was found necessary. Accordingly, in 
1732, the general assembly passed an Act, in a somewhat irre- 
gular manner, containing a rule, substantially that of 1690, with 
some further regulations, intended to apply to all cases in which, 
from any cause, the nomination to a vacant charge had devolved 
on the presbytery within whose bounds it was situated. The 
hope was entertained that the concession which this Act involved 
would arrest the a of the popular doctrine, now fast 
gaining ground. But the result was far otherwise. 

From this movement sprang the first secession, headed by 
Ebenezer Erskine and others, in 1734. The existence of this 
new body, advocating popular rights, as they were esteemed, 
greatly aggravated the difficulties of the church. The patrons, 
on the one hand, began more generally to exercise their rights, 
and with less regard to the wishes of the people; while on the 
other hand, the people, encouraged by the doctrines of the 
seceders, and by the refuge which the churches of that party af- 
forded them, became more resolute in their opposition to the 
‘presentees. 

Ultimately, a determined course was deemed necessary by the 
assembly. ‘The unsatisfactory expedient of ‘ Riding Committees’ 
was abandoned, and being secure of the support of the govern- 
ment, it was resolved that presbyteries should be compelled to 
Bive effect to every presentation, against which no legal —— 

‘eh on pain of the severest censures of the church. The leaders 
of the assembly were decided in their purpose to put down, at 
any cost, all farther resistance. Their vengeance fell on the 
Rev. Thomas Gillespie, a man of unquestionable piety and great 
meekness of spirit, whose refusal to act was visited with sum- 
mary ejectment from his living. From him, the large party in 
Scotland known by the name of the Relief body, took its rise. 
This example was effectual: it put an end to the scruples of the 
remainder. From this period may be dated the uninterrupted 
ascendancy of the moderate party, first under the leadership of 
Dr. Cumin, and afterwards of Dr. Robertson. By this party 
affairs were quietly managed. Submissive acquiescence in the 
will of the government marked all its proceedings. No disagree- 
ment was suffered to become apparent. Their steady majorities 
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crushed all hope of effectual resistance, and for a long series of 
years no further attempt in opposition to the then law of patronage 
was made. 

An acquaintance with the facts which we have thus briefly 
presented, is indispensable to a right understanding of the pro- 
ceedings adopted of late by the evangelical party, since they have 
succeeded in obtaining a majority in the church courts. We 
have no intention of entering at length into any inquiry concerning 
the causes which produced the revival of religion in the Scottish 
establishment ; nor is it necessary that we should trace the pro- 
gress of that revival, until its influence became perceptible in the 
management of church affairs. Suffice it to say, that the religious 
impulse which, towards the close of the last century, gave rise to 
various important institutions in England, extended itself to Scot- 
land. This new feeling was strengthened by the appearance of the 
Independent body, and by the controversies which that event 
elicited. Good men became desirous of a faithful preaching of the 
gospel, especially in large towns. The municipal authorities, in 
whom, for the most part, the patronage of the city charges was 
vested, soon found that it was expedient to seek out acceptable 
preachers for such pulpits as became vacant. The effect, after 
awhile, was apparent; the churches in the principal towns were 
gradually filled by ministers of piety, activity, and talent. The 
influence of such men on their country brethren was neces- 
sarily considerable ; and, in process of time, this new order of 
ministers acquired a marked ascendancy in the church courts. 
The voluntary controversy which followed in the train of these 
events has also done its office. It quickened the zeal of devout 
clergymen, and accelerated their measures for reformation. It 
drew their attention more distinctly to the old grievance of 
patronage. This was a question, the consideration of which 
it required no great — to foresee could not have been 
evaded, nor, indeed, long delayed. Even before the volun- 
tary controversy commenced, that master grievance had been 
brought before the public in the language of complaint. Meet- 
ings were held, and a society organized for the purpose of pur- 
chasing presentations as opportunity presented. In this state of 
public feeling, the arguments against patronage, as one of the in- 
herent evils of an establishment, were urged with great effect on 
large numbers of churchmen, The evangelical party felt that it 
was incumbent on them to apply some remedy to this admitted 
grievance. Hence the ‘ Veto Act,’ which has involved the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities of Scotland in that long and harass- 
ing contest, from which we have to trace the existence of the 

werful body now known in Scotland under the name of the 
—Free Church. 
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That the Act in question was an indirect infringement of the 
law of 1712, and an Act accordingly to which the Assembly was 
not competent, cannot, we think, be denied. ‘That the majorit 
in the assembly which passed that measure, and in the churc 
which it rag conscientiously thought otherwise — that 
they had plausible, not to say strong ground for their con- 
victions, and that in conducting the struggle up to the time when 
all hope of success was extinguished, they were acting a manly 
and an honest part—are conclusions, as it appears to us, equally 
beyond dispute. A correct view of the actual state of the case 
may suffice, we think, to produce this conviction in the minds of 
all intelligent and thoughtful men. A little reflection will make 
this apparent. 

The facts to which we have already drawn the attention of our 
readers demonstrate, that everything valuable in the constitution 
of the Church of Scotland had been wrung by the presbyterian 
clergy, after many a hard and weary contest, from the grasp of 
the civil power. Not a single point had been freely conceded. 
Their privileges when originally claimed were violations of exist- 
ing law, and were ultimately made legal only by stern necessity. 
The Scottish Church was not what the state had made it, but 
what it had compelled the state to allow it to be. Presbyterianism 
was the last thing which the Stuarts, during the whole period of 
their occupation of the English throne, were willing to concede 
to their native country. It is speaking within the limits of strict 
truth to affirm, that nothing was left undone which tyranny and 
perfidy, aided by the English prelacy, and, with some honourable 
exceptions, by a degenerate aristocracy at home, could do to 
overthrow it. Its preservation must be ascribed solely to the 
invincible patriotism and firmness of good men who in troublous 
times resisted unto blood. Its establishment at the Revolution 
was, as we have seen, a matter of necessity—a sore mortification to 
the Scottish aristocracy generally, and conceded by the English 
court purely because they could not do otherwise. The law of 
1712 was surreptitiously passed—a political move to gratify the 
Tories at the expense of the Whigs, and has been ever regarded 
as a violation of the spirit of the Union, completed a few years 
before. Even that enactment was for many a long year practically 
inoperative. The patrons abstained, as we have observed, from 
exercising their rights, and the church courts in their decisions 
paid little attention to it, often acting in direct violation of its 
provisions. During all this period, their proceedings were never 
fairly challenged before the civil courts. ‘The Veto Act was un- 
doubtedly illegal, but an illegality of a kind over and over again 
perpetrated without hesitation and without dispute. The terms 
of the law were plain enough, but the decisions of the civil 
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courts, in the questions of patronage brought before them, were, 
in relation to the law, most contradictory and embarrassing. 
With these facts perfectly well known, can there be any surprise 
that the general assembly, before the disruption, should have 
believed that the regulation of calls was quite within their 

rovince—a constitutional right, which they had ever possessed ? 
Suemee 1712 and 1751, the General Assembly had repeatedly 
interfered in such cases, and had given judgment without inter- 
tuption, nay, in the presence and with the concurrence of some 
of the highest judicial personages, then sitting as members of that 
court. How otherwise could they regard this fact, than as a tacit 
acknowledgment of their constitutional rights? We hesitate not to 
assert, that the leaders of the assembly did right in maintainin. 
their ground to the last. Assuredly no opponent of satin 
churches ought to have objected to their conduct on the ground of 
inconsistency, and especially as it served to put to the test one 
of the most formidable objections to such institutions. It had 
been affirmed, confidently and repeatedly, that such churches were 
necessarily the mere creatures of the state—that it was only in 
unsettled times that they could venture to act independently, and 
that when law and pe ie prevailed, they must of course sub- 
ject themselves to the mere pleasure of worldly politicians. Had 
the claims of the assembly been conceded, thig obje¢gtion. would. 
have been treated as manifestly invalid. Now, however, it ‘not 
only exists in all its force, but it is 2éfore.us confirmed and illus; 
trated by broad and palpable expe1iment. , 

In making these remarks, we do not mean to affirm that the 

decision of the c?~il courts was erroneous; the law is clear and 
imperative, and the deliverance of the judges was in accordance 
with it. The policy ofthe government in maintaining the judicial 
decision was sound and necessary ; for it could never be expedient 
to leave any national ecclesiastical institution at liberty to pursue 
its own courses without control from the civil power. This would 
be an absurdity too full of peril to be tolerated. It is of no avail 
to say, that the provinces of the civil and ecclesiastical powers are 
distinct, and admit of being easily separated. It is not difficult to 
affirm, and to prove, that civil government has its own functions, 
and that the church of Christ has also functions peculiar to itself, 
and that these distinct powers may be exercised, by each respec- 
tively, without danger of mutual interference; but all history shows 
that this statement is true, only so long as the two institutions stand 
apart, each occupying its own ground and doing its own work, 

very national establishment necessarily confounds this distinction. 
The instances in which this happens are endless, Take the ap- 
pointment of ministers as one of ge least exceptionable instances. 
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That this is essentially and purely an ecclesiastical affair will not 
be denied, but with what pertinacious constancy in all such es- 
tablishments has the civil power infringed upon the rights of 
the church in this respect ? Worldly endowments and a worldly 
patronage, in Scotland, as elsewhere, present themselves as in- 
separable allies. 

On discovering that the attainment of their object was — 
sible, that the government presented a firm resistance to their 
demands, the evangelical party in the Church of Scotland acted 
with a promptitude and decision worthy of their cause. At the 
meeting of the assembly, in May, 1843, the ministers of that 
class, to the number of nearly five hundred, renounced, by a 
public deed, their connexion with the established church, aban- 
doned their livings, and throwing themselves on their Christian 
a proceeded to form a new ecclesiastical body, since 

nown as the Free Church of Scotland. In their ranks is to be 
found nearly every Scottish clergyman known to the Christian 
public as distinguished for piety, learning, or talent. They have 
taken with them a large portion of the population previously 
attached to the establishment—a body of people formidable as to 
numbers, but still more so from their intelligence and correct 
religions feeling. It would be uncandid to deny, that in taking 
‘this course. they have acquitted themselves as consistent and 
honest men, and have submitted to no small privation. Their 
pecuniaty emoluitents are not their only, nor their greatest sacri- 
‘fice. * ‘Theyhave ‘had prejudices to renounce, habits to break 
up, connexions to abandon, and the influence of their former 
anaes in society to relinquish. In all this, there must have 

een severe trial. Great numbers of good men, from con- 
scientious feeling, have never sought the advantages which a 
national establishment confers, and are, in consequence, strangers 
to the prejudices and habits which such associations engender ; 
but it is far otherwise with those who believe it to be the duty 
of the civil government to endow religion, who from habit and 
education are strongly prepossessed in favour of that opinion, 
and who regard the advantages which state establishments bestow 
as a valuable means of ministerial usefulness. ‘The former have 
nothing to renounce. To the latter, the sacrifice which seces- 
sion involves, may be, to the last degree, painful. In judging of 
their conduct, we must take their position. Estimated in this 
manner, we cannot fail to regard the ministers of the Free 
Church as entitled to no common honour. 

We should not, indeed, forget, that they have been fairly driven, 
much to their own surprise, into the step which they have taken. 
It is a result which they never contemplated. From the 
commencement, and throughout the whole of their contest 
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with the civil courts, they seem to have been confident of ulti- 
mate success. That the government would continue to resist, 
when assured that the majority of the ministers in the church 
were resolved on maintaining their ground, was not deemed 
probable. But for this idea, there is some reason to fear that not 
a few now enrolled in the Free Church would have adopted a less 
decided course. It is remarkable, too, that the government were 
nearly in the same predicament. The leading statesmen seem to 
have imagined that by firmness it would be possible to subdue the 
agitation in the assembly. It was not in their calculation that 
any extensive secession from the establishment would take place. 
On the rejection of the claim of right, it was thought that a 
small number, including the most prominent leaders, might retire 
—an event rather to be desired than regretted, as removing 
from the assembly the troublers with whom it had been found so 
difficult to deal; but anything beyond this was not expected. 
How far the government were led into this error by the informa- 
tion received from their friends in Scotland is not ascertained. 
More is suspected than is known. This much is certain—the 
leading political men had no adequate notion of what was about 
7 happen, nearly up to the hour when the disruption took 
ace. 
. We know of no event in the history of the church during the 
present century so fraught with important consequences as that 
the history of which we have thus briefly narrated. It has taken 
its place in history, teaching a lesson of some value in regard to 
the nature of true religion, and promising results which future 
generations will alone be able adequately to estimate. The pro- 
ceedings of the Free Church are holding that instruction before 
the world, and working out those results in a manner the most 
gratifying. From the time of their formation as a distinct eccle-' 
siastical body, these devoted men have applied themselves with 
singular energy to their appropriate business. Their plans have 
been conceived on a scale, and have hitherto been executed with 
a zeal and a largeness of heart, worthy of a great cause. The 
number of their churches, their arrangements for the support of 
their ministers, their scheme of collegiate training, their day 
schools, their various missionary engagements, their promptitude 
of action, and the liberality displayed, are all in good keeping, and 
afford evidence of their sincerity and earnestness. If they seem 
to evince an exclusive preference for their own objects, and a 
somewhat reluctant regard to any religious design, not imme- 
diately bearing on their peculiar interest, it would be unreason- 
able at present to make this a matter of complaint. Charity can 
easily overlook it, in a candid construction of their present position, 
2p 2 
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and in a consideration of their pressing necessities. We are willing 
fo believe that a liberal spirit will become one of their permanent 
characteristics; and that as their own difficulties diminish, they will 
extend a warmer sympathy, and a proportionate help, to efforts 
which contemplate the spiritual good of men, apart from all de- 
nominational distinctions. ‘Their example will do something, 
and ought to do much, to stimulate other bodies of Christians to 
more enlarged exertion in the diffusion of divine truth. 

In the improvement of the religious condition of Scotland 
especially, the Free Church is destined, we trust, to perform no 
mean service. A large number of the ministers adhering to it 
are men of sound theological opinion, and of great pulpit effi- 
ciency. The most useful and active of the laity formerly 
attached to the establishment are amongst its supporters. The 
movement has given an impulse to the zeal of both, which will 
not soon become feeble. Throughout the population there 
exists a strong feeling in their favour. There is every promise 
that strenuous efforts will be put forth by them to reach the 
neglected masses of the large towns—a commencement has 
already been made. ‘The voluntary labours of other Christian 
denominations, in that important department of Christian exer- 
tion, will thus be greatly aided. Nor wiil the benefit be con- 
fined to the large towns alone. There are few parts of the 
country, however neglected and distant, to which the influence 
of thie Free Church may not reach. The artificial restraints which 
the establishment imposed on their usefulness have been broken 
down. Already, parishes in which moderatism in its coldest form 
has had for generations undisturbed sway, and has been powerful 
enough to repel all other bodies of dissenters, have been in- 
amd ; the attention of the people has been aroused by a more 
correct and evangelical ministry; and notwithstanding the hos- 
tility of the neighbouring aristocracy, congregations have been 
formed. 

Nor has the Assembly of the Free Church confined its atten- 
tion to these external arrangements. The state of practical. reli- 
gion has begun to occupy much of its deliberations. This is a 
most favourable circumstance. The reports issued on this subject 
are important documents. They furnish evidence of a growing 
impression with regard to the necessity of improvement in this 
respect. We venture to assure them, that of all the topics which 
can be brought before them, this is the one, in their case as in that 
of every otherreligious body,which most deserves their mature con- 
sideration. Religion, in its power and purity, must be their life. 
To be zealous in devising plans for the external working of the 
church, while losing sight of its inward vitality, would be a very 
sorry policy. We know how to value wise and combined arrange- 
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ments. They are well in their place, but a sound and vigorous 
piey is better, and the union of both is best of all. 

heefforts of the Free Church, if sustained and regulated by true 
piety, will operate, beyond doubt, with some effect on the better 
class of ministers still adhering to the establishment. That 
class of men will be provoked to greater diligence, and will be 
brought to a more faithful discharge of their duties. Those 
of them who are in any degree spiritual men must be aware 
that stability can be imparted to what remains of the estab- 
lishment, not by half-hearted countenance from the gentry, 
nor by the compulsory attendance of the tenants and depen- 
dents of such persons at the parish church, but, under God, 
by the consistency of their own conduct, and by the fidelity and 
earnestness of their ministrations. Whatever opinion may be 
formed of the existing establishment—however fallen in character 
it may be deemed, it is unquestionably desirable that it should, 
if possible, be made to contribute, so long as it continues, to 
the religious edification of the people. Healthful piety in the 
Free Church is desirable also, as a means of regulating their 
zeal, and imparting prudence to the execution of their plans. 
The ambition of adding to the numerical, but not to the real, 
strength of a denomination, at the expense of other Christian 
communions, is an unworthy policy, and should be sternly dis- 
couraged. We hope that the Free Church will carefully avoid 
anything resembling so perilous and ungracious a method of 
proceeding. There is room enough for the employment of all 
their resources, without encroaching in any quarter upon ‘another 
man’s line of things made ready to their hand.’ 

That episcopacy is gaining ground, and striving to the utmost 
to extend its influence in Scotland, is hardly to be regarded as a 
serious drawback to the prospective good which recent events 
have placed before us. We see no reason for uneasiness on this 
ground. It is well known that of all the modifications of episco- 
pacy, short of the Roman Church, that of Scotland is the most 
exceptionable. It is a near approach to that beau ideal of a 
church for which Laud evinced excessive fondness. There are 
doubtless exceptions: one or two episcopal congregations have 
already separated themselves from ‘the church iz Scotland,’ as 
it is called; and there is some probability that a few others will 
speedily follow their example. Indeed, events are not likely to 
leave much choice to such of them as value the gospel above 
a formalism that savours strongly of popery. The Scottish 
prelates, with headstrong arrogance, seem determined to push 
matters to extremity, and to compel the separation of the precious 
from the vile. But while her prelates are thus employed, the 
Scottish episcopal church has evinced, in other respects, an 
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unwonted activity. The recent disputes and the present position 
of the established church have prompted them to exertion. The 
flatter themselves that a juncture eminently favourable to their 
cause has arrived. They are evidently Saked with the hope of 
success. They are dreaming of the approach of the day when 
their system, under happier auspices than formerly, will mount 
on the ruins of presbytery. The quarter from which accession 
to their strength has been derived, affords some ground for these 
extravagant expectations. Before the disruption, the evangelical 
party in the establishment were accused of driving many of the 
adherents of the church to episcopacy. So far as there was truth 
in the charge, it required no sagacity to predict to which side of 
the church individuals so disposed must have belonged. The 
disruption has revealed it. The fact admits of no dispute, that 
the loss which the Free Church has sustained from this cause 
has been far more than compensated by accessions to its ranks 
from episcopacy. The increase which episcopacy has recently 
obtained, has resulted from the defection of the fashionable and 
higher classes from the establishment, to the moderate party in 
which, they were generally the fast adherents. The established 
church is now wasted by a double withdrawment. The mass of 
the community have gone off to the Free Church, while the 
aristocracy are fast taking their departure in the direction of 
episcopacy. We see little to fear, however, and can hope for 
much from the alleged advances of episcopacy in Scotland. 

The influence of the events adverted to on the religious state of 
England has not been great. They have attracted comparatively 
little attention amongst the members of the English Church, and 
that little has almost subsided. Nor are some other anticipations 
which have been entertained likely to be realized. The favour 
which the Scottish deputations experienced at the hands of 
the nonconformists, and the sympathy which their cause has 
awakened, have led some men to the conclusion that the time is 
come to attempt the revival of presbytery in England. The 
English soil is — to have become congenial to their prin- 
ciples. We can only say, that we deem the persons who so think 
mistaken. We are sure that the men of sense in England, not 
themselves presbyterians, have no such impressions. 

We had intended offering some remarks on the influence which 
the movement now under consideration is likely to exert on 
Christian union; but we are compelled to abstain, from a con- 
viction that it is a subject which cannot be satisfactorily discussed 
within the limits to which we are restricted. 

We must advert, however, for a moment to another question 
intimately connected with that topic—we allude to purity of 
communion, We have a strong conviction that this point has 
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very much to do with the form which Christian union may 
assume, and with the degree in which it may be found attain- 
able. The incorporation of different evangelical sects under 
the name of union is not to be expected by reasonable men; 
yet something more than co-operation ought to be realized; 
and the practicability of that something will be found to hinge 
on the approximation of all parties to right views and a sound 
practice in regard to the essential principles of church commu- 
nion. ‘That the Free Church is capable of large improve- 
ment in this respect cannot be doubted. The statements put 
forth respecting the indiscriminateness of her fellowship have 
and called forth astrength of invective against 
the authors of those statements, for which it is difficult to account, 
except on the supposition of their not being devoid of truth. The 
question regarding the grounds of admission to communion in the 
Free Church is one of fact, and admits of being easily ascer- 
tained. On what principle have their churches been formed 
since the disruption? Is it not true that they have acted just as 
they had been accustomed to do when in the establishment— 
that all persons adhering to them, who were on the roll of com- 
municants previous to that event, have been since admitted 
without hesitation or inquiry—that this rule has been applied to 
parishes where the most vapid moderatism reigned, and the 
utmost laxity prevailed, no less than to those long favoured 
with a faithful evangelical ministry? Now we ask—and we can 
assure the parties concerned that we ask in no unfriendliness—is 
this safe or satisfactory ? What else can result from it than a large 
influx to their fellowship of notoriously worldly men, whose m 
gion will consist in little more than a professed attachment to 

eir party ? Dr. Cunningham, whose mind seems to have been 
deeply impressed with the better state of things which he wit- 
nessed in America, gives an unexceptionable testimony, when, 
in the debate on the state of religion, he declared, * There is no 
‘ difference of opinion amongst us on this, that every man not 
‘ converted, and not under the influence of genuine faith in some 
‘ degree or other, who has received the memorials of Christ’s 
‘ broken body and shed blood, has eaten and drunk damnation 
‘to himself. In this we are all agreed, and therefore the im- 
‘ portant bearing of the matter of fact is, that it is undeniable 
‘that a large number of those who are in the habit of sitting 
‘ down at the Lord’s table are unconverted men.’ 

The separation from the establishment afforded a most fayour- 
able opportunity for the adoption of a sound practice in the 
formation of their churches. But it has not been thus im- 
proved. Amidst the multiplicity of subjects necessarily claiming 
attention at that juncture, we may find some excuse for their 
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neglect in regard to this delicate, but most important matter. 
Now, however, that more leisure is afforded them, their affairs 
having assumed a more settled shape, and the subject being 
fairly brought under their notice, we trust that they will not 
shrink from dealing with it as its importance demands. We 
should rejoice to see them attain a state of such acknowledged 
consistency, that membership with them would be at once a 
passport for admission to the privileges of the purest evangelical 
communions. America furnishes a very good example of what 
we desiderate in this respect. There, presbyterians and con- 
gregationalists have no difficulty on this point, the members of 
the one having unhesitating access to the communion of the 
other. We would fain witness the same thing in Great Bri- 
tain. It would do more to promote true Christian union, than 
all the public measures a, platform exhibitions, on which so 
much reliance seems at present to be placed. It is from no dis- 
position to find fault that we have alluded to this subject, but 
from a sincere Christian wish for the prosperity and usefulness 
of a community in which there is so much to love and honour. 
The views entertained by the Free Church respecting the 
province of the civil magistrate in ecclesiastical matters have been 
distinctly announced, and are well known. By the principle of 
national establishments of religion they still abide, modified, 
however, by the claim, not only of entire spiritual independence, 
but of the uncontrolled power to determine what it is that con- 
stitutes such independence. Of all the theories which have been 
broached on this subject, the theory of the Free Churchman is 
the most impracticable, inasmuch as it almost of necessity makes 
provision, either for encroachments at the will of the church 
on the rights and arrangements of parties who are least of all 
disposed to submit to such interference, or for perpetual dis- 
eements between the civil and ecclesiastical powers—a state 
of things alike inconsistent with the peace of society and the 
prosperity of religion. The apparent tenacity with which the 
new seceders cling as a body to this theory, notwithstanding the 
repeated and impressive lessons of the past, need excite no sur- 
prise. After the contests of the last few years, as well with 
dissenters as with the government, it was not unnatural that they 
should have taken up the position, in relation to this question, 
which they have publicly avowed. By many it was expected 
that with a renunciation of the advantages of the establishment, 
they would have come at once to an abandonment of its principle ; 
and disappointment has been expressed in some quarters that 
this has not been the case. But surely these expectations were 
most unreasonable. That the majority of a body of ministers 
who had been trained to regard the establishment of religion by 
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the government as a scriptural duty—all whose prejudices were 
in favour of that opinion, and who had vigorously argued and 
contended for that principle, should all at once have aban- 
doned it, would have been a most improbable occurrence, for 
which nothing in the events that led to the disruption could 
have satisfactorily accounted. That exercise of civil authority, 
to which they refused to submit, had always been protested 
against as inconsistent with what they deemed a scriptural estab- 
lishment. Had they, on finding themselves compelled to forego 
the advantages of the establishment, suddenly and unanimously 
denounced the principle of such institutions, with their former 
testimony, so repeatedly, so strongly, and so recently given, still 
before them, it 1s impossible to doubt that such a course would 
have brought their sincerity into question, have afforded triumph 
to their enemies, and created the suspicion that their new views 
were a mere stroke of policy, designed to secure the sympathy and 
support of the dissenting community. 

ut while the great majority retain their views on this subject 
unaltered, there is abundant evidence, in certain speeches and 
proceedings, that those of particular persons have been shaken, 
not to say considerably modified, by recent events. Nor is it 
unreasonable to expect that when time has been given for calm 
and deliberate consideration, this sliding from their former 
ground will silently go on to a far greater extent, and after the 
present generation has passed away, may issue in results not now 
contemplated. ‘Time, the experience of their new position, and 
sober thought, even more than discussion, will test and sift their 
opinions. In the meanwhile, it becomes the opponents of esta- 
blishments to demean themselves towards them with moderation 
and candour. 

That the various and somewhat discordant theories by which 
national establishménts have been defended are founded in mis- 
take— that the facts in the history of the Church of Scotland, 
from the era of the Reformation to the present day, furnish a 
continuous refutation of even the most feasible of these theories, 
and that the doctrine of the Westminster Confession touching 
the power of the civil magistrate in regard to religion is contra- 
dictory and dangerous, are conclusions in regard to which we 
entertain no doubt. Nor is it a question with us that the time 
is approaching when these mistakes will be universally renounced, 
and give place to more just and scriptural views. Even as it is, 
there is not a little in the confession of faith which the ministers 
of the Free Church would distinctly disclaim. Why not set about 
its amendment without delay? Is not this step imperatively 
demanded? The disgraceful intolerance of the fourth section of 
the twentieth chapter in that formulary, however suited to the 
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times -when it was constructed, admits of no defence now. The 
language of the third section of the twenty-third chapter asserts a 
doctrine, of which the violent proceedings against the Church of 
Scotland are the legitimate fruit. The statement of that section 
is well known: it affirms that the civil magistrate ‘ hath authority, 
‘ and that it is his duty to take order that unity and peace be pre- 
‘ served in the church, that the truth of God be kept pure and 
‘entire; that all blasphemies and heresies be suppressed, all cor- 
$ P25 sea and abuses in worship and discipline be prevented and 
reformed; andallthe ordinances of God hile settled, administered, 
‘and observed. For the better effecting whereof he hath power 
‘ to call synods, to be present at them, and to provide that what- 
‘ soever is transacted in them be according to the mind of God.’ 
This doctrine clearly gives to the magistrate the power of com- 
— changes agreeable to his views of the word of God, and 
y this rule an episcopalian magistrate is not only justified in 
forcing episcopacy on the people at the point of the sword, but 
it is his duty todo so. That the framers of the Confession did 
not mean this, is certain; they intended, no doubt, that the 
magistrate should take his views of scripture from them, _ 
they were sensible it would not be expedient to say thus muc 
in so many words. Still, what they really do affirm, empowers 
the civil ruler to act according to his own ideas of the testi- 
mony of scripture. Is it. too much to expect that the Free 
Church will ere long deem it a duty to rescind, or at least 
materially to modify, these objectionable statements? We go 
further. Why should not the question of establishments be 
left open? No devout Christian can hesitate to admit that 
Opposite opinions on this subject may be entertained by many 
who are equally Christians. What is not necessary to Christian 
character ought not to be necessary to church communion. 
It may have been proper, perhaps requisite, in their peculiar 
circumstances, that the ministers seceding from the establish- 
ment should have given forth an unequivocal testimony on this 
contested subject ; it may have been necessary to prevent miscon- 
ception and to silence calumny; but why require an adherence 
to that testimony as a necessary condition to the ministerial 
office? We have little fear, indeed, that their opinions on this 
point will do much harm to any beside themselves. No civil 
government will or ought to concede to them the power which 
they claim. Even among themselves, they are obliged to talk of 
the time as far distant when their views of what an establishment 
ought to be will be practically adopted by the authorities of this 
world. It is, even with them, an event which will prove charac- 
teristic of the millenium. But by the time when, according to 
their own expectations, civil governments shall have become so 
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religious as to embrace the principle for which Free Churchmen 
contend, that principle, we doubt not, will have been superseded 
by their own adoption of others more purely scriptural in their 
character, which will constrain them voluntarily to renounce any 
system of worldly taxation in support of religion. Events are in 
progress, which will clear the mists from their path; experiences 
are coming which will overpower their objections, and make 
them the strenuous advocates of that liberty wherewith Christ 
has made his people free. Their future course is full of hope; 
we only wish, for their own sake, that they may not themselves 
impede it by the needless minutiz of a dogmatic formulary, nor 
by unimportant questions of doubtful disputation. 

There are few things more striking than the contrast which 
recent events have fully disclosed between the religious establish- 
ments of England and Scotland. English clergymen are them- 
selves well aware that among them spiritual independence, or 
anything approaching to it, is unknown; they have been, how- 
ever, so long accustomed to this state of things, that even’ the 
desire of anything better seems to have been extinguished. The 
prelates themselves administer discipline only under the sanction 
of the senate. By a recent enactment—the fruit of secular 
legislation alone—they have acquired the power of dealing 
more effectually with offenders; but without such authority, 
there is not a blemish that can be removed—not an abuse, 
however glaring, that can‘be touched. But the strange feature 
of the case is, that the clergy are all, nearly to a man, profoundly 
indifferent about the matter. When their attention is by any in- 
cident drawn to the subject, they immediately give forth signs of 
inquietude and alarm, and turn from it as from a very unwelcome 
or a very dangerous theme. We cannot account this as manly 
or Christian. How different is, or rather was, the case with the 
Church of Scotland! Amongst its pastors, spiritual independence 
was in some measure understood, and was regarded as founded 
in right, and as of high practical value. They have struggled 
hard for it; and while the issue of their contendings has been 
the expulsion from the national church of so large a number, 
to whom coercion in religious matters was a reproach and a sin, 
that is not the only result. Not a few of those who still remain 
in are far from being at ease. The elements survive, even in 
the present condition of that establishment, for renewing the 
contest on some future day, be the result what it may. 

It is, moreover, instructive to mark the different effects pro- 


‘duced by the same cause on these two bodies. The discussions 


of the last few years on the questions at issue between the esta- 
blished and dissenting sects were felt on both sides the Tweed. 
In the north, if they did not originate, they certainly accelerated 
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the proceedings of the evangelical clergy of the Scottish church. 
They compelled them to move more rapidly in the right direc- 
tion. The conviction was entertained—and rightly—that the 
only course by which to silence opponents, and to meet the 
demands of the times, was to attend to the great substantial affairs 
of religion, and to the removal of acknowledged grievances. 
They accordingly took up this ground, and steadily maintained 
it till they were driven forth by the pressure of evils which they 
had not the power to overcome. Very different has been the 
result of these discussions on the English church. Distrusting 
the power of truth, a large number, if not the majority, of the 
clergy have receded from the strong ground which the Reform- 
ation had secured, and have fallen back upon the old outworks of 
Romanism. No inconsiderable portion of those who had the 
credit of being attached to evangelical truth, we regret to say, 
have been hurried along in this retrograde movement. Thus 
the same cause which in the one connexion has been so favour- 
able to the interest of Christian truth and liberty, has tended, in 
the other, to issues of a strictly opposite description. How 
long is this state of things to last in the English church? 
When will some bold reformer arise within the pale of that com- 
munion to rebuke the formalism and time-serving by which it is 
so much dishonoured, and call the thoughts of its clergy to the 
importance of contending for a purer faith and a more scriptural 
discipline? When will some holy man appear—another Wycliffe 
—a man that cannot crouch, and will not fawn; who, with 
strong faith and singleness of aim, shall, by the Divine blessing, 
vindicate the simplicity and spirituality of the gospel dispensa- 
tion? The indications of such an event—an event that would 
be fraught with the most happy results to the cause of evangelical 
protestantism and to our common country—are, we lament to 
say, indistinct and distant. Yet our times have come laden with 
strange things. ‘The past is not without encouragement. The 
falling away to the Tractarian heresy may be silently working 
out consequences the reverse of those which men fear. Wary as 
the Oxford theologians manifestly are—ready as they are to with- 
draw for a little when tokens are abroad which indicate that they 
have gone somewhat too far—they cannot, with all their caution 
and adroitness, conceal the tendency of their measures; and as 
that shall become more apparent, a spirit may in the end be 
awakened before which not only the errors of those men, but 
everything which has favoured and sheltered them, shall be 
finally swept away. 
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Art. IV.—A Manual of the Political Antiquities of Greece, histori- 
cally considered. From the German of CuarLes FREDERICK 
Hermann. Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 423. 


Ir has been a frequent, as it is an obvious remark, how broad is 
the difference between the histories of European States and 
those of Asia and Africa. The reigns of despotic monarchs in 
India or Babylonia, Constantinople or Cairo, have a wearying 
and uninstructive sameness. In the military history alone do we 
look for variety ; and except when it derives a peculiar interest 
from the nations with whom they are in collision, their wars are 
often as unworthy of detailed record as the brawls of savages. 

An exception to the general remark is found whenever we 
find a well-organized priesthood side by side with the otherwise 
despotic king. The conflict of such powers uniformly supplies 
important materials for history ; and if the records of early Egypt 
could be —s recovered, they would for this reason have a 
— interest. In fact, the reason why the lives of barbarians 

ave so little to instruct us, is, because they act as mere indi- 
viduals, guided by personal caprice, out of which no great law of 
humanity can develop itself. In consequence, we learn no 
more from their history, than we know already from observing 
the conduct of children and of uneducated persons. But when 
men begin to act as masses, having enough of organization to 
preserve some sort of identity through long time; a large part of 
the capriciousness of individual character is neutralized. Hence 
the history of a corporation, however insignificant or however 
corrupt,—whether it be the petty community of Niebuhr’s native 
Ditmarsh, or the great Roman Catholic priesthood,—if continued 
through several generations, becomes a worthy subject for philo- 
sophic reflection. 

It would be rash to imagine that Asia never developed fixed 
political institutions other than that of priesthood. So great a 
chasm intervenes, both of time and of space, between ourselves 
and the ancient Bactrians and Indians, that very much may 
have existed which we do not suspect. In fact, the report has 
reached us of flourishing republics on the western side of India, 
in very early ages; but no fragment of their history has been 
preserved. ‘The earliest nation in which a high culture of the 
arts of life went on side by side with an advancing constitution, 
is the far-famed Phenician confederacy; and not longer after, 
her yet more powerful daughter Carthage. The latter state, 
like Tyre, was, in fact, only the principal member of a great 
federation; every member having a certain internal freedom 
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guaranteed to it, with its own peculiar usages; yet all, for certain 
purposes, — together, especially for common defence, under 
recognised leadership. It is by a peculiar and surprising disaster 
that we have entirely lost the internal history of these most in- 
telligent and active communities. We are mortified by knowing 
that ample native histories were not only composed, but were 
actually within the reach of Greeks and Romans, who might 
have had them translated, and transmitted them to us. No 
Herodotus arose among the Romans, whose lively gossip might 
insure the preservation of his versatile work : and the ponderous 
erudition of Varro has perished so entirely, that we are left to 
mere surmise on the question whether his voluminous collections 
would lessen the loss which we now lament. The only extra- 
European literature of antiquity which has been preserved to us, 
is that of the Hebrew nation. It has for us a value of its own 
which cannot be equalled. But the very fact that the Hebrews 
were a peculiar people, set aside for Jehovah, ‘ dwelling alone, 
and not numbered among the nations,’ so cut them off from 
their natural kinsfolk, the Phenicians and Syrians, that their 
institutions and fortunes are in no respect blended with theirs. 
Thus we are forced to regard the Greeks as the earliest people 
who have, for us, a history. From them we fitly derive the 
words Politics, Policy, Monarchy, Tyranny, Aristocracy, Oli- 
garchy, Democracy ; since among them first can we recognise all 
these ideas or institutions in full activity. We must look to the 
physical geography of Greece as the immediate cause of this, 
though not forgetting the instincts and intelligence of the Hel- 
lenic races. It has been often observed that in different parts of 
Greece itself, even in later times, there was a tendency to oli- 
garchy in wide and fertile plains, where cavalry could be reared 
and could act advantageously; to democracy on the sea coast ; 
and to a more mixed constitution on undulating and less fertile 
tracts. But besides this, (which indeed must be received with 
caution,) the form of Greece as a whole put great impediments 
in the way of a universal monarchy. Its lofty mountains and 
natrow winding valleys, its unnavigable rivers and isolated plains, 
gave every advantage for the growth of many independent com- 
munities: and according to the social state in each, one or 
another class attained the preponderating political power. Those 
who fell under the displeasure of the ruling body, found a refuge 
in some neighbouring state ; and this, in early times, was perhaps 
the chief cause which tempered the despotic tendencies of royalty. 
Priesthoods existed in Greece, as in Rome; but the priests did 
not form a caste, nor an organized order; and had seldom much 
power either to resist re, or enslave other classes of the 
community. It would seem that the absence of a priestly order 
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is, in fact, the great phenomenon which has from the beginning 
distinguished the European, as opposed to Asiatic civilization ; 
for we claim the Phenician and Punic systems as European, 
although not on the soil of Europe; and in this respect they 
agreed with ancient Greece and Italy. Colonization in all these 
countries, whether by land or sea, went on unchecked by the 
mother state, simply because its executive arm was not strong 
enough to stop, or long enough to reach the fugitive. In con- 
sequence, no artificial system of rule, such as that of a technical 
and official priesthood, could follow the tribes in their migrations; 
but those commanded reverence and obedience, who by superior 
knowledge, energy and hereditary reputation, seemed to de- 
serve it. 

The Homeric Greeks were already in possession of all the 
chief arts of social life, and by commerce with Asia were able 
to obtain any farther improvement which they needed: but they 
had broken the fetters of caste and priesthood, under which 
those arts were first brought to high excellence. How the 
priestly —_ first fell, no history informs us; but it may be 
suspected that it was a gradual revolution, of vast geographical 
extent; if indeed that power was ever spread over some con- 
siderable Indo-European tribes. To India, Bactria, and north- 
eastern Persia (i. e., Ariana), we look, as great nuclei of priestly 
influence: and these nations, like Egypt, attained the earliest 
social eminence. The glimpses which we get of Asia Minor 
would make us suppose that special temples, and priesthoods 
attached to them, hed boon venerated and wealthy from extreme 
antiquity, but that the mountainous character of that region had 
so facilitated the rise of local influence, that the priesthood, be- 
coming hereditary, degenerated into royalty. This would form 
an intermediate link between the state of Greece and of Bactria. 
An hereditary priest-king, whose kingly power rose out of the 
veneration for his temple, would aim to ban up the old religious 
notions and ceremonies, but without the intellectual influence of 
a priestly caste. Perhaps then this institution underwent a 
gradual modification, during the migration of the Grecian tribes 
from the East. 

The old saying, that “a rolling stone gathers no moss,” is well 
applied to societies of men. Not until the waves of Grecian 
migration had been hushed, could society take any fixed form, 
or anything deserving the name of “ institutions” arise. With- 
out denying that something is due to the peculiarity of Greek 
genius, (an argument which we think the learned Germans are 
apt to overstrain,) we are persuaded that even the lowest of the 
tribes of the human family will, in course of time, crystallize into 
political form, if only it be forced into local coherence. Strongly 
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marked as are the African peculiarities in the Egyptian and the 
Ethiopian, we yet find in both those nations a very early culture 
not to be despised ; depending, no doubt, on the well-defined 
outline of the region which they inhabited. It may be re- 
marked, that those Grecian states advanced most rapidly, 
which by their position had access to the sea, with but narrow 
landed possessions. Such was “the wealthy Corinth,” and 
those islands which were large enough to defend themselves 
single-handed: nay, and even the little Aigina. Such also 
were the colonies to Sicily, Italy, and Asia, who were de- 
barred from spreading inland by the hostility of the old inha- 
bitants. The wide extended system of piracy was to the more 
advanced communities a “ pressure from without,” formidable 
enough to keep down internal factions, and force them into 
amicable compromise ; and, when the increase of national navies 
and the progress of legitimate traffic had put down piracy by sea, 
and the fiat great territorial exchange of population by land—the 
Dorian occupation of Peloponnesus—had given to the diverse 
clans their final abode ; Greece presented the aspect of a cluster 
of independent states, speaking a common language, and holding 
in the main a common religion, contained in the great nationa 
poems,—states, which, though united by public games held peri- 
odically, as well as by continual commercial intercourse, yet, in 
every political sense, were strictly separate, without any organiza- 
tion even for defensive confederacy. 

One island of Greece is in size so considerable, as to have 
formed in itself a separate nebula of allied or hostile states—the 
* hundred-citied Crete,” which has for us, in most respects, as 
enigmatic a history as Etruria or Bactria. All that we know 
about it, points to the conclusion that in it the Greek (or Acheean) 
people attained to great wealth and strength at a far earlier period 
than anywhere else. Even Greek religion may seem to have 
been derived from it, since it is called the birthplace of Jupiter. 

Tpon its soil reigned the earliest Greek potentate who can be 
regarded as an historical reality,—Minos ; whose powerful fleet is 
wilibecd by Thucydides to have first suppressed the pirates on 
the Greek seas. Tradition ascribed to him even the maintenance 
of a cruel dominion over Attica, and while the extreme uncer- 
tainty of all such tales must be allowed, the tales would never 
have been invented, but for a firm traditional belief of the wide- 
spread power, which in the ante-Trojan times Crete enjoyed. 

ut this early civilization seems to have destroyed itself by intes- 
tine war. The Achzean cities at a later time could not resist the 
Dorian invaders, whose colonies impressed a new form on all 
Crete ; and so completely were its energies crippled during the 
historical era of Greece, that this largest of the islands, en- 
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tirely peopled by Greeks, is scarcely heard of as politically 
important. 

Although happily other parts are not so dark to us as Crete, 
yet in times during which we have only fragmentary notices, a 
whole age was passed; in length doubling the historical period 
of Grecian constitutions. For from Lycurgus to the Persian war 
(of Darius) was above 320 years; and from the latter event to 
Alexander the Great was about 160. So slight and casual is our 
information concerning the earlier period of the Greek states, 
that we are apt to exaggerate to our minds the rapidity with 
which they ran their course. The constitutional history of 
Athens, for instance, may occupy perhaps nearly nine centuries, 
—-from Theseus to Demetrius the Phalerian; but of this we are 
well acquainted only with the two last, having merely glimpses, 
more or less distinct, concerning that which ie oF Now, 
from Romulus to Augustus, is a period barély exceeding seven 
centuries ; and, when we consider how great was the gap between 
kingly Rome and the Rome whose literature we possess, we 
might almost be justified in computing the actual development 
of the Roman constitution from the war of Porsenna at earliest, 
and this would reduce the interval to about four centuries and a 
half; yet we are apt to think that the institutions of Rome 
unfolded themselves more slowly than those of Greece. 

In fact, concerning the constitutional history of the most 
flourishing Grecian colonies, as Miletus, Byzantium, Khodes, 
Syracuse, we know almost nothing; they burst upon our view 
as brilliant phenomena, when already in their prime, and in their 
final shape. We know that none of them were very recent 
states, though (as is usual with colonies) their infancy was short, 
since they started with the political experience of the mother 
city. One general fact appears to result from what we know of 
the Grecian colonies—viz., that in all of them, the Dorian, or 
even Aolian institutions, tended to uphold aristocracy, while 
maritime commerce exerted a contrary effect. Those states 
which united the two opposing principles, had, on the whole, the 
happiest temperament, as Rhodes, Byzantium, and Corinth. 
Tonian institutions had the greatest affinity with foreign com- 
merce and seamanship, and ran out rapidly into democracy and 
turbulence; though even here there seem to have been fortunate 
exceptions, as in Chios. It is remarkable that the nearness of 
the Lydian monarchy exerted so little power on these Asiatic 
communities, to force. them into closer confederacy. Of these, 
at least the Ionians and Dorians had their annual solemn meet- 
ing; but there are reasons for believing that it had almost solely 
a religious or festive object. Certainly there was, in the later 
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times of their independence, no fixed defensive alliance, no com- 
mon treasury, no public officer appointed to watch over their 
joint interests; and we know several cases in which they fell 
into border warfare. Nevertheless, this very freedom enabled 
all the elements of greatness to expand with reater rapidity : 
not, indeed, with the tranquil, harmonious, and abiding ss, Fi 
which attend on expansion under great pressure, where all ex- 
ploding tendencies are kept down; but a lioht, airy, and brilliant 
civilization came forth, like the beautiful buddings of spring, too 
soon to wither. Here, however, we see the earliest world of 
Greek international politics, in which must have been raised 
many a shrewd and widely informed statesman, and no con- 
temptible amount of political experience accumulated, soon to 
pass over, by living communication, to the mother-country, an 
unusual bequest from child to parent. Transitory as was this 
state of things, it had for the time all the conditions which are 
needed for the inward and outward development of a nation’s 
life, in the relation of individuals to the state, of one order to 
another, and of each independent community: to those exterior to 
it. All detailed history of their peaceful organic changes or 
violent revolutions has perished; but we know that the most 
powerful city, Miletus, endured civil contentions of atrocious in- 
tensity, and that she had already fallen under the yoke of a 
tyrant, when her arduous struggle with the Lydian power began. 

Miletus, it is observed, promised to become an earlier Athens 
in Asiatic Greece. In the elegant arts, and in manufactures 
suitable for commerce, she was inferior to none of her con- 
temporary states; in distant navigation, she was barely surpassed 
by the Phoczeans, who rivalled the Sidonians. The number of 
colonies who ee her as their (real or adopted) mother 
city was so great, that she seemed destined to be the centre of a 
great maritime confederacy. In poetical and musical accomplish- 
ments, not Miletus alone, but all Asiatic Greece, was far ahead 
of the mother country, insomuch that -Homer himself was held 
to be an Ionian of those parts. The earliest school of philosophy, 
called the Ionian, had its origin in Miletus. Here first we read 
of maps and sun-dials; hence also came the earliest essays at 
history, and the first cultivated prose. Hecatzus of Miletus, 
Hellanicus of Lesbos, Xanthus the Lydian, Herodotus of Hali- 
carnassus, were all Greeks of Asia, and the chief stimulus to 
mental enterprise appears to have come from Miletus. But all 
these promises of good were blighted by adverse political events. 
Out of the seditions of Miletus rose a tyranny. No sufficiently 
close alliance with her neighbours, to resist the Lydian power, 
proved practicable. Gyges, the first monarch of a new dynasty 
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in Sardis, had made himself master of Colophon ; his descendants, 
Sadyattes and Halyattes, waged an eleven years’ war against 
Miletus; and the celebrated Croesus at last reduced to subjection 
all of the continental colonies. Considering the obstinate defence 
made by Miletus single-handed, and the tyranny under which she 
had fallen, it cannot be doubted that in close alliance and with an 
efficient central executive, these Grecian states would have been 
able to set at defiance the whole force of Sardis, and, probably, 
also of the mightier Persian empire. 

The idea of a federal union was quite native to Greece, and it 
is the only way in which their constitutions could have perma- 
nently thriven. Tradition told of an ancient Amphictiony, (so 
these unions were called,) formed in Argos, under Acrisius, in 
times of extreme antiquity. The Trojan war was supposed to 
have been undertaken by a compact alliance of kings, whom 
Tyndarus had entangled in a certain oath. The union of all 
Attica into a single state would seem to have been nothing but 
the euthanasia of an ancient Amphictiony, which first embraced 
the parishes of Attica in a common bond, and finally merged 
them in one. One such confederacy lived on into the historic 
period, but it was like what the Greeks fabled of Tithonus— 
shrivelled and weak with old age, a mere ghost of a corporation, 
useless for all honest and honourable ends. It had no moral force, 
because the states were disproportionately represented in it; and 
no physical force, because it had scarcely any executive means of 
its own. The love of liberty in Greece took too local and petty 
a form; and the jealousy natural to it was wedded to an intense 
love of individual power. Hence, as in the United States of 
America the separate communities severally limit the central 
power of Congress to the minimum that is enough for the most 
necessary affairs, so in Greece did the states that formed an 
Amphictiony ; and the result of this must generally be, that the 
central body loses even the power to save the members from 
mutual warfare. Its efficiency being wholly derivative, the 
means of acting may be withheld at pleasure. Thus the Greek 
federations for the most part stagnated into mere religious 
unions; and the public festivals, as at Olympia and Delphi, 
never grew into political importance. 

So extreme an isolation of small states, exposed them at once 
to foreign enemies, and to slavery from domestic usurpation. 
The rise of Tyrants was a phenomenon spread all over Greece 
during a certain period ; pod deserves peculiar attention, not only 


as marking a particular era in the growth of states, but because 

we have nothing in European despotism which in full atrocity is 

a parallel to that which the Greeks called Tyranny. The in- 
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crease of wealth in cities was generally a previous phenomenon, 
and in no small measure a cause of the success of a usurper. 
Strange as this may at first seem, it is readily explained, by consi- 
dering the very small scale on which Grecian communities were 
built, which at once made usurpation easier, and the usurper’s yoke 
more intolerable. But we must here go into the natural history 
(so to say) of a Grecian state, with somewhat more minuteness. 

In spite of the legendary mist surrounding the early history of 
Athens and Sparta, we can discern enough of the outline of their 
constitutional history to perceive what laws were at work, and in 
what order they took effect; and the fragmentary notices which 
we have of other states, combine to assure us that (making allow- 
ances for the Dorians and Ionians,) the following account is, in 
the main, true. The free population was originally divided into 
nobles and commonalty, by a rather sharp line; and, as chief of 
the nobles, (primus inter pares, ) a king took the lead, with defined 
prerogative. The king, generally hereditary, would appear in 
Athens to have been elective, though the election sought to con- 
fine itself within one family. Everywhere, however, the succes- 
sion to the throne was so liable to be disputed, and the feuds of 
royal families so fierce, that the kingly authority became more 
and more depressed, and except at Lacedaemon, vanished en- 
tirely. At Athens we can trace, how it was at first elective, 
though for life; was then changed, even in name, into archon, or 
‘ magistrate,’ for life ; then into a magistracy for ten years. The 
election was farther thrown open to more and more families ; 
the office was afterwards made annual; at a still later time, was 
bestowed with reference to property and character, but not 
birth ; and, finally, was bestowed by the lot. 

The changes took place at times so distant, though all in the 
same direction, as to prove that individual will, talent, or caprice 
had nothing to do with the general result. When a kingdom 
had thus been gradually converted into an aristocracy, and the 
commonalty, meanwhile, had in part become enriched, in part 
had fallen into great indigence by the natural increase of popu- 
lation on a pre-occupied soil, feuds of course arose, which, how- 
ever they might in some places be hushed by introducing the 
richest commoners into the nobility, could have no end while a 
mass of the populace was in distress. Such a state of things 
always breeds demagogues; and if a demagogue of noble birth 
and considerable wealth appears, he attracts the mob around him 
as their natural leader. The temptation to such a man was very 
great, to help himself into supreme power while helping his 
party out of their miseries. Between him and the nobility the 
war was one of extermination, except in the rare cases where 
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moderate demands were made, and yielded to early enough. By 
confiscating their wealth, and forgiving all the debts due to 
them, if in a lucky moment he could gain military possession of 
the city, he effected two objects at once—he swept down all his 
natural rivals, and he gratified the cravings of his impoverished 
supporters. Nor was it very difficult, under the circumstances, 
to occupy the city and government by a coup de main. No 
standing armies or great police establishments existed; and if b 
help of his private retinue, and a small band of hired soldiers, he 
could some night seize the citadel, in the morning a dangerous 
struggle awaited the owners of property. When the current of 
public feeling turned decidedly against the aspirant, on his 
taking this decided step, he might be blockaded and starved in 
his fortress. But if the exasperation of the populace against the 
nobility had gone so far as to give him at once an active co-ope- 
ration from the mass, the rich men forthwith apprehended, that 
in the confusion their warehouses or ships would be burned, 
their houses destroyed and pillaged; and, even if order were 
restored, they would have no chance of compensation. The 
richer commoners, therefore, and all who could hope to be safe 
under the usurping power, were disposed to desire an accommo- 
dation at all events, as speedily as possible ; and if this could be 
attained in no other way, were likely to throw themselves into 
his party unconditionally. In that case, the aristocracy had no 
choice but to escape from the city, and leave the tyrant to ad- 
minister the government at his will. 

The actual history of successful usurpation was, of course, 
variously complicated, according to the place and circumstances. 
The struggle might not be decided all at once, and the scenes of 
tumult and violence, which the rich strove to avert by selfish 
concession, would sometimes return to their double misery. More- 
over, as the establishment of tyrannies advanced, a man already 
despotic in one city, would often lend aid, for a kindred attempt, 
to a partisan, a host, or a son-in-law, in a neighbouring city, 
since the proximity of freedom was dangerous to every tyrant. 
Thus the movement, as it advanced from city to city, gained 
strength; and even the banished aristocracy unwittingly contri- 
buted to it. For their swarms of dependents, whether accom- 
panying them into exile, or remaining at home in indigence— 
men, perhaps, who had been trained to arms by their masters— 
were soon glad to sell their military services to any wealthy 
aspirant; and the tyrants formed for themselves strong body- 
guards of trained soldiers, who, while in speech and in mind 
Greeks, had singularly little concern for the freedom of a city 
politically foreign to them. A foreign body-guard was, to the 
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Greek world, the main external criterion of tyranny, as opposed 
to constitutional monarchy; and it has had its parallel in the 
Swiss guard of the Bourbons, as in the German guard of the 
Roman emperors. 

In the great states of modern times, it is almost impossible for 
a citizen in private life to aspire to the supreme power. When 
the French throne had been left vacant, and the nobility banished, 
a Napoleon, who had risen to eminent military fame, succeeded 
in putting himself at the head of affairs: but such a combination 
of circumstances is rare indeed. It may, however, be admitted, 
that a purely military despotism, whether on a smaller or greater 
scale, carries on implacable war against the nobility. What the 
tyrants were in Greck cities, such was Tiberius Cesar and his 
successors in Rome; such have been the sultans in Constanti- 
nople ; and such, we fear, is the great emperor in Petersburg. 
Where the nobility are, in every personal sense, equal to the 
monarch, and where the sentiment of /oyalty cannot exist, faith- 
ful obedience is felt to be degrading and loathsome. Men, 
whose birth, talents and reputation caused them to be feared, 
will be hated by the tyrant, who generally treated them as L. 
Sulla his opponents—‘ whom he chose, he drove out, and whom 
he ‘could, he slew.’ Now, such a calamity falling on a great 
empire, like Rome, or Russia, is sad, no doubt, but to the 
nation at large, it is bearable ; for the persecuted nobles are not 
only a mere fraction of the whole, but leave beneath them 
untouched a vast body of wealthy and educated men of the 
middle orders. The very weight and mass of a modern nation is 
such, that to revolutionize a weak government requires a combi- 
nation of ten thousand hearts and hands; and a despotic king 
can afford to be less jealous and more generous, because he is 
safer in his seat. But the Greek tyrant knew that his power 
might be overthrown, as easily as it had been set up. He felt 
towards the city less as a king, and more as a satrap. He was 
anxious to extort out of it as much as he could, while he could ; 
and contracted alliances and affinities with barbarian potentates, 
among whom, perhaps, he also laid up for himself distant and 
- Secret treasures. Under the civil policy which such a position 
suggested, the rich were inordinately taxed, and the sources of 
their wealth often dried up. The people at large were forbidden 
the use of arms, and the upper classes lost their natural sphere of 
public service. In short, under a tyranny, the whole animating 
spirit of a Grecian city departed, and its material wealth and 
strength were soon greatly impaired. A number of lyrical poets 
were no doubt encouraged, to sing at feasts to the praise of wine 
or the exploits of the usurping house; or indeed, by more 
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enerous despots, from a cordial sympathy with elegant literature. 
But the songs of freedom were dumb; martial strains awakened 
reminiscences too dangerous; even the primer of the Greek 
schools—the moral verses of Hesiod, the spirit-stirring ballads 
of Homer,—had much in them to alarm a tyrant. No pen could 
be allowed to record even simple annals; and history was stifled 
in its birth. Public oratory there was none. The multitude, 
ceprived of all intellectual culture and all manly exercises, grew 
up into effeminacy and sensuality—a degeneracy which can 
indeed be traced among the Lydians of Croesus, after their 
— by Cyrus, as distinctly as among the proper Greeks of 

sia. 

In confirmation of the deadly effect of tyranny on Greek 
cities, we may quote the mildest instance of its establishment— 
that of the Peisistratidee at Athens. This celebrated state was 
in strictness not a city, like other Grecian states, but was a 
province ; since, by a regulation attributed to Theseus, all Attica 
had been admitted to the Athenian franchise. On this, more 
than on any other single cause, depended the greatness of 
Athens; for while Sparta, Thebes, and other leading states, en- 
countered constant alarm or public hostility from the province of 
which they were the capitals, all Attica was indissolubly incor- 
porated into a single civilcommunity. The same cause moderated 
perhaps the fierceness of her internal factions. Intense as her 
sufferings are described to have been at certain crises, her revo- 
lutions were remarkably bloodless, with the exception of the 
atrocious conduct of the aristocratic faction towards the end of 
the Peloponnesian war, and the ever-abhorred ‘Thirty Tyrants 
who were kept up for a year by the Spartan arms. ‘The cabals 
of a town are generally worse than those of a province or of a 
nation; for the latter has always a far larger body of neutral men, 
who, when victory has been decided, may throw in their influence 
to enforce a moderate use of it. Be this as it may, Peisistratus 
and his sons were, in strict Greek usage, called ¢yrants; and, in 
fact, the father had seized the supreme power during no time of 
convulsion, nor for any pretended public necessity or public 
service; but from mere private ambition, when he might have 
lived honoured and useful as a noble in a prosperous community. 
But tyrant as he was, he and his sons used measures so mild, 
and to so great an extent pursued the welfare of the common- 
wealth that Thucydides ventures to say, that ‘these tyrants 
in an eminent degree cultivated virtue.’ Notwithstanding this 
praise, the sudden start towards intellectual greatness, political 
nobleness, martial bravery, commercial activity and manufactur- 
ing wealth, which the Athenians made when the tyranny was 
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removed, shows how seriously it had repressed the national 
energies. Their immediate increase in bravery caused a pang of 
alarm to Sparta, and has drawn forth a warm panegyric on 
democracy from the genial historian of Ialicarnassus. ‘That the 
Peisistratidee had no support from any powerful class of the 
nation — clearly enough in the history, nor had any such 
feeling as loyalty towards them been generated. Their alliances 
with foreign tyrants and their ready application to the Persians 
to restore them by foreign force, shows how far they were from 
identifying themselves with the true interests of their country. 
The great antagonist of the tyrants was found in Sparta, 
whose highest calling it was to exterminate these pests of 
Grecian communities. Her own constitutional history had been 
very peculiar. Instead of destroying the kingly power at the 
era of its general decay, she first merely wniieaail hey dividing 
it; and set up the singular phenomenon of a state with two here- 
ditary kings—diarchs, not monarchs. A later step was, to appoint 
annual magistrates called Ephori, on whom the current adminis- 
tration devolved—another important curtailment of the royal 
prerogative. Kingly power so tempered, could stand its ground 
even in anti-monarchical Greece. Religion added its sanctions, 
as the kings were held to be of the sacred line of Hercules, which 
had ruled over Peloponnesus before the Dorian conquest. A 
state thus eminently constitutional, addicted to precedent, and 
fostering its old families with antique veneration, was shocked at 
the expulsion of the aristocratic order by tyrants, and at all the 
attendants of revolution. We know from Thucydides the bare 
fact, (and extremely important it is, though the details have not 
come down to us,) that the Spartans set themselves, on deliberate 
principle, to destroy the tyrannies in continental Greece ; and on 
this, their extended influence must have been mainly founded. 
Wherever they had expelled a usurper, they of course recalled 
the ejected nobility, and aided them, for a time at least, in 
establishing the new constitution. This, naturally, would be an 
aristocracy, of which the leading men were likely to be more or 
less dependent on Spartan help, and bound to her interest both 
by gratitude for the past, and by prudent concern for the future. 
As long as the Lacedzmonians exerted themselves in this 
direction among the tribes of Dorian or /EKolian blood, their 
labours received the reward which they desired, and justly 
anticipated, and Sparta ascended slowly and surely oon the 
osition which she coveted—as the freely chosen, legitimate 
so of Greece. She knew nothing as yet of the versatile 
genius of the Ionians ; and, when she undertook to deliver from 
tyranny Attica, the chief Ionian state of proper Greece, she had 
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no foresight of the results. It is even alleged that she was 
impelled to the step by fraudulent oracles from Delphi, which 
were purchased by the gold of an Athenian noble, hostile to the 
Peisistratide. It is difficult to say, whether allowance is to be 
made for the frenzy of the Spartan King, Cleomenes, a man 
of great talent and unusual power, but who, after a life full 
of extravagances, died a maniac. This man dictated to the 
Athenians, as to a subject people ; and when they did not submit 
as readily as he expected, marched thither in person, and banished 
700 families at once. Upon his withdrawal, his regulations 
were overturned ; exasperated at which, he determined to make 
his partisan, Isagoras, tyrant of Athens. He assembled a great 
army of Peloponnesians without telling them the object; and 
the Boeotians on one side, the Chalcidians from Eubcea on the 
other, at his order occupied the frontier districts of Attica. The 
imminent danger did but call out new energies of freedom and 
heroistn before unsuspected, in the forlorn and apparently hope- 
less Athenians, who prepared at once for the most unequal 
battle. But the allies of Sparta, now understanding her aims, 
could not endure so disgraceful a service: the Corinthians first 
boldly protested against it, and withdrew their forces: Dema- 
ratus, the other Spartan King, encouraged by this, followed the 
impulse of his own mind, and marched his division off the field ; 
seeing which, the whole army presently broke up, and dispersed 
for their separate homes. Instantly the Athenians turned to 
oppose their other enemies, and by gaining two splendid victories 
in one day over the Beeotians and the Chalcidians, earned a new 
name in Greece, and established their independence. 

These transactions, by the self-confidence and ambition which 
they inspired in Athens, signally prepared her for the high part 
which she was soon to play. Greek legends well known to all, 
and dear to the memory of Ionian states, told how in early times 
Athens had ever been the bulwark of all Ionians: how magnani- 
mously she had saved the sons of Hercules, when persecuted by 
the Peloponnesian Eurystheus; how she had afterwards received 
the Achzan fugitives driven out from Peloponnesus by the flood 
of Dorian invasion; and how the same flood, when it tried to over- 
pass its peninsular limit, had raved in vain against the shores of 
Attica. It was also remembered by all the Ionian colonies in 
Asia, with kindliness and with a certain veneration, that Athens 
was their mother city—a tie at other times weak, but which at 
this critical moment was of vast importance. Oppressed by the 
power, first of Lydia, then of Persia, subjected also to native 
tyrants by the policy of the Persian court, the Ionian states 
heard with delight of the new prowess of their ancient mother, 
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and many a heart beat high with pride, that the glory of the 
Tonian name was not everywhere departed. 

Concerning the Greeks of Sicily and Italy—Siceliots and 
Italiots as they were called—we must say a few words. The 
most powerful of these colonies were of mixed foundation, though 
Dorian institutions prevailed. Syracuse, Selinus, Gela, Cama- 
rina, Agrigentum, and Himera were the greatest of the Siceliot 
cities: Sybaris and Croton, Tarentum and FVosidonia, were . 
equally eminent among the Italiots. These states are more like to 
Corinth than to any other city in proper Greece. By commerce 
and by good institutions, they rose rapidly into wealth, and 
many of them were remarkable for splendour, some for a luxury 
amounting to effeminacy. In consequence, as we may presume, 
tyrants established their sway in the chief Siceliot cities—severe 
intestine wars followed, with a great destruction of the aristocracy, 
which caused the constitutions to vacillate between tyranny and 
democracy. The same would probably have happened at Corinth, 
but for the proximity of the Lacedemonians. Of the Italiot 
cities we know less; but the furious animosity between Sybaris 
and Croton, as also the effeminacy of Tarentum, although of 
Dorian origin, seem adequately to —- their degeneracy and 
fall. At the time, however, when the Persian war against Greece 
was impending, the Siceliot powers were in great strength, and 
much seemed likely to depend on the side which they chose. 

The Persian war is the great event which precipitated the 
fortune of Greece, elevating it suddenly to a wonderful pitch of 
glory, from whence it was steadily to decline, until the whole 
country became disintegrated by mutual distrust or enmity. If 
the institutions of Lycurgus could have prepared the Spartans 
to act the part of wise politicians, the Persian war might have 
produced nearly unmixed good to Greece. The conduct of 
Athens was magnanimous beyond all praise. Great as was her 
bravery in battle, and resolute her endurance of temporary expa- 
triaiion in preference to accepting the tempting offers of the 
Persians, all this was made of tenfold value by her postponement 
of everything to the common welfare, and by her generous conduct 
to Sparta, while that selfish and short-si hited state was utterly 
neglecting all interests but its own. henever the Spartans 
were willing to lead honourably, the Athenians showed that they 
knew how to obey submissively. Under the pressure of the 
enormous danger, there was hope that all southern Greece 
might coalesce into an organized whole, which, on the retreat of 
the invader, would waendliy absorb into itself the less chivalrous 
northern districts. The Dorian states would have clustered around 
their acknowledged leader, the Acheean round Athens, and even 
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in spite of the misconduct of the Spartans in the great conflict 
itself, so nobly did the Athenians behave, that during the after- 
war, it sro 4 not have been too late for a cordial permanent 
confederacy on terms of general advantage and fairness, leavin 
to the Spartans an honorary leadership, if only they had deserve 
it. But their narrow-minded system had formed them to be 
nothing but brave fighters in phalanx. So utterly did their educa- 
tion repress individual energies, that if at all put out of their 
usual way, they had barely the common courage of soldiers ; and 
at the battle of Plateea, they took such pains to avoid meeting 
the Persians and to throw the brunt of the fight on the Athenians, 
as to draw on them from Mardonius the bitterest reproaches for 
cowardice. Even when the Persians were utterly routed, and a 
motley crowd had escaped into their camp, the Lacedeemonians 
in vain endeavoured to get in; because, forsooth, it was impossible 
to scale walls without losing the order of the phalanx. Here, 
therefore, they were helpless; but no sooner had the Athenians 
come up, than, by dint of individual bravery, they forced their 
way over, although previously as little versed in sieges as the 
Spartans. From such men to expect genius would be absurd— 
they had not common versatility ; they were made to run in a 
groove, and without their groove they instantly drove at random 
into a slough of mischief. Thus Pausanias, then their leader, 
was so puffed up with his own importance, as presently after to 
make proposals for the hand of Xerxes’ daughter, engaging to 
subdue Greece to the great king, on condition of being made 
tyrant of Sparta—an astounding result of this war of liberty ! 
His infatuation was such, that on finding the king willing to 
negotiate, he assumed the manners, the state, the luxury, and 
(if we can believe it) the dress of a Persian satrap, as if already a 
vassal of Xerxes. Disgusted at his insolence, the allies turned 
away from the Spartans, and entreated Athens to become their 
leader.. 

This is the culminating point of Athenian glory. The just 
Aristides was now their chief statesman, and to his influence we 
must perhaps mainly ascribe their splendid behaviour in the 
whole war. But as long as man is man, he will be unable to 
endure uncontrolled power; and the disastrous withdrawal of 
the Spartans from the confederacy, (in fear lest other generals, 
like Pausanias, might be corrupted by exposure to temptations 
so new,) took away the uc without which the Athenians 
would use their good reputation as a means of unjust aggrandize- 
ment. The glory of Athens had shot up too suddenly and 
splendidly to last; unless to temper her ambitious aspirations, 
dis had met quick admonition that a selfish use of power would 
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be suicidal. In short, mounting speedily into military and naval 

reatness, holding alone the treasury of the confederates, carry- 
ing on an aggressive war against the great king himself, received 
as natural head of the Ionians, and manifestly the first power 
in Greece, Athens was intoxicated, and forgot that all her 
greatness was founded in love of liberty, in self-sacrifice, and in 


- justice. From this moment, all hopes of permanent freedom 


and happiness for Greece were wrecked. That farther develop- 
ment of her constitutions became almost impossible, which was 
yet absolutely needed—viz., the cohesion of her cities—or, as we 
should call them, her municipalities—into federated powers, so 
as to comprise the whole Greek nation in a band of permanent 
amity. The glorious city began, indeed, to exhibit that intellec- 
tual greatness for which she will ever be remembered. The 
wisdom of the Ionian states betook itself to Athens. ‘The beau- 
tiful arts were transferred thither also, and soon reached a per- 
fection hardly since surpassed. Everything which adorns social 
life there showed itself. A simple and manly eloquence arose 
without cultivation. A profound and delicately defined system 
of law—an elaborate result of ages of experience, but ascribin 

its final perfection to the wisdom of Solon — employed a 
sharpened the discrimination of common citizens. he Father 
of History produced, in honour of his favourite Athens, the 
splendid epic narrative of the war against Persia; and, like a 
second Ulysses, taught his readers the manners and abodes of 
the most distant nations. The mathematical sciences and ele- 
mentary astronomy established themselves firmly; and (as the 
beginning is proverbially the half of the whole) it might have 


‘ seemed that Greece, and through her the world, was about to 


commence a steady course in the investigation and establishment 
of moral and material science. But, although, by the impetus 
already received, the intellectual development of Athens was 
destined to be carried much farther yet, the seeds of destruction 
to everything good and great were planted in her on that day in 
which she violated the liberty of her allies: when, in place of the 
great king whose fleets she had discomfited, she set herself up 
as the Tyrant City over Greece. 

There are laws in the moral world as certain as any in the 
material; and among the most obvious of them is this, that mis- 
tule is destructive to the ruler. Government is an ordinance of 
God for good; and by doing good, every governor strengthens 
himself; or if at any crisis the contrary seem to be true, that is 
caused by previous misgovernment which it is too late to remedy. 
Athens, not contented with ruling over her Ionian colonies, 
forcibly enslaved those of Corinth—the peaceful, mercantile 
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Corinth, a city beloved by all Greece, a natural centre of union 
for Dorians and Ionians ; active and intelligent, yet unambitious : 
Corinth, whose spirited protests against the meditated injustice 
of Lacedemon had twice saved Athens from imminent peril. 
This great ingratitude precipitated on her the fatal Peloponnesian 
war. Sparta might have murmured in secret, disgusted by her 
rival’s ascendancy; but she would never have dared to move 
against her, unless she had been goaded on by the Corinthians, 
and by a sense that the injustice of Athens had become too 

oss to tolerate. Having resisted to the last, the sage Archi- 

amus, the best of all the kings of Sparta, most unwillingly began 
the war, which, he warned the confederates, they were likely to 
leave as a legacy to their children. 

The Peloponnesian war, lasting in all twenty-seven years, was 
in almost every sense a civil contest. It was waged by Greeks 
against Greeks: for although Ionian blood chiefly was on one 
side and Dorian on the other, the difference was only like that 
between Scotchmen and Irishmen—their language being mu- 
tually intelligible, their manners, institutions and religion sub- 
stantially the same ; however varying in form, as Protestantism 
and Catholicism. But this was not all. Since Athens upheld 
democracy, and Sparta aristocracy, a double faction was formed 
in a majority of the states of Greece; so that every community 
had the enemy in its own bosom. To make the war more linger- 
ing, Athens was as unable to oppose the combined force of her 
adversary by land, as Sparta by sea, and the opposite forces 
could not be measured together. What, however, we are chiefly 
concerned with is, that by reason of the obstinacy of this intes- 
tine and unnatural conflict, a shocking demoralization of all 
Greece took place. Half of every state (so to say) was ex- 
tirpated or driven into exile by the other half. Instead of that 
compromise between aristocracy and democracy which justice 
and expediency in most cities demanded, the factions were 
goaded into implacable enmity, and a mixed constitution was 
generally made hopeless. As for Athens, the whole population 
of her country—i. e., of the province of Attica, was crushed into 
the walls of the town; and her celebrated statesman, who pressed 
upon her this measure as necessary, had no foresight of the 
calamities it would induce. A horrible plague first swept them 
away in thousands, the moral mischiefs of which were far worse 
than the loss of life. Next, the masses of idle country people 
needed to be fed at the public charge; which was done by paying 
them for attendance on public business. Under such a change 
of manners, morals could never have stood; and, in fact, from 
this time forth the Athenians were no longer the same people. 
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The result was aided by another event. Through the immense 
waste of the life of citizens, it became necessary to wink at orencou- 
rage a disproportionate admission of foreigners into the franchise ; 
so that even in blood the new nation was diverse from the old. In 
the course of the war, the younger part of the aristocracy, unable 
to endure the rise of men of lower rank into the administration, 
became deeply disaffected with the constitution: and the pres- 
sure on the purses of the rich which followed the losses at 
Syracuse, brought out an oligarchical plot, which led to violent 
seditions. By the free use of assassination, the oligarchs for a 
time carried their objects: but the atrocious want of principle 
rvading the whole party, was their ruin. Finally, when the 
acedzemonians triumphed, in consequence of faction within 
and by help of Persian gold from without, the tyranny which 
they imposed swept off by proscription and violence in ten 
months as many lives of citizens, as had perished by battle in ten 
years,—says Xenophon, an aristocratic and Laconizing historian. 
So much we have stated in summary, to show by what violence 
the progress of the Athenian constitution was arrested; the 
= ation itself suffering so great a change as to place a chasm 
tween what preceded and what followed. 

Although seventy or eighty years more may be counted, before 
the liberties of Athens were lost ; nevertheless, no farther develop- 
ment or production took place in the state; which was now 
rather a dead machine, worked by the talents of a succession of 
able performers, than a living organism. Several stages of pro- 
gress may be counted in Athens, besides those already alluded 
to. The suppression of the last remnants of royal authority had 
left the old aristocracy predominant. Under their rule (probably 
from a neglect to okage the constitution to newly risen wants, ) 
the dreadful crime and anarchy which at length ensued gave rise 
to the bloody but useless legislation of Draco, when the laws of 
Athens were first committed to writing. Confusion and misery 
continued thirty years longer, until the great revolution known 
in connexion with the name of Solon. By an enormous cancel- 
ling of debts, by restoring captive debtors to liberty, by re- 
pealing the severe penalties of Draco, by forgiving and recalling 
exiled citizens, he did much to onc Fi the state. To pre- 
vent the recurrence of disorder, he enacted a new code of laws, 
and introduced important changes into the constitution. In 
particular, he substituted property for birth, as a title to civil 
office, and established a free trial by jury. The power of 
supreme legislation was also vested by him in the collected 
citizens, but their assembly had not the right to originate mea- 
sures; an authority which rested in the senate. Still, as the senate 
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was elected by the people, this constitution was a manifest 
democracy. 

Unfortunately, no adequate trial of it was allowed to be made, 
or the results are unknown to us. For the usurpation of Peisis- 
tratus, which followed soon after, nipped it in the bud; and 
when the sons of Peisistratus were eapaliads the factious conflict of 
Isagoras and Cleisthenes induced the latter to project and carry 
a new reform of the constitution, which, however it may in part 
have been useful, brought in at least one absurd and injurious 
regulation—the electing the chief magistrates and the senate 
(not by ballot, but) by the Jot. Cleisthenes also changed the old 
division of the people, which was in four tribes, into another of 
ten tribes. The necessity of this is unknown to‘us, but it is pro- 
bable that the system of four tribes was quite antiquated, and, like 
our ‘ old Sarum and Gatton,’ enabled the shadow of the past to 
dictate to the present. Previous to this, a minority had been 
able to paralyse the action of the majority; but from this 
moment the greatest energy of will and action showed itself in 
all the proceedings of Athens. Mere nobility henceforth went 
for nothing; but where it was united to personal qualities and 
wealth, it commanded the esteem of the people. With the more 
energetic and worthy nobles the administration rested, almost 
without dispute, (Themistocles being the only statesman of lower 
rank,) from the reform of Cleisthenes, B.c, 508, to the death of 
Pericles, B.c. 429, It is remarkable enough that this final growth 
of democracy at Athens should be simultaneous with the expul- 
sion of the kings from Rome. 

Both in Rome and in Athens, the highest prosperity, at home 
and abroad, was enjoyed during the period in which the nobility 
held the administration, and the mass of the people the supreme 
legislative power. But in neither was the nobility, of whom we 
speak, an unchangeable body. It was practically hereditary, 
only because wealth is to a great extent hereditary; but new 
families were at any time capable of rising by merit. We do 
not know any special causes which left so few Athenians of 
noble birth to supply the place of Pericles, and we are almost 
driven to suspect that that great man had purposely kept out of 
the administration all men of high birth, who possessed aspiring 
and ardent minds. On his death, no experienced statesman of 
the old nobility was left, but the respectable, amiable, unambi- 
tious Nicias; and almost of necessity, a demagogue of low birth 
stept into power—Cleon, a tanner. 

May we suppose that the middle class of Athens, the manu- 
facturers and merchants, had already so advanced in cultivation, 
as to be capable of governing the state? We certainly cannot 
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infer this from the instance of Cleon; nor from his successor 
Hyperbolus, a manufacturer of lamps; nor from Cleophon, who 
came next; but, in truth, it is clear that with an idle, ignorant 
opulace, the most random, flashy, and violent speaker was 
Fikely to prevail. ‘The older nobles had many of them heredi- 
tary political experience. Miltiades had a patrimonial kingdom 
in the Chersonese, and had been long in contact with Ionian 
usurpers and statesmen. Many of them had estates in Naxos, 
Lemnos, or other islands; some in Thrace, as the historian 
Thucydides. Their political ideas were received by actual con- 
tact with men, and had far more of the practical than of the 
speculative. But the young nobles who grew up with Alcibiades, 
had studied politics (and indeed morals) as a part of rhetoric; 
-and while they had gained a certain specious cleverness in 
sophistical declamation, were so miserably deficient in soundness 
of moral judgment, that we almost forgive the Athenians for 
preferring the homely vulgarity and violence of a Cleon. 

After the Peloponnesian war, the aristocracy (as such) vanish 
for ever from the public administration at Athens. Statesman- 
ship becomes a strictly professional affair; so, indeed, does the 
office of general—a mark of the improvement in the arts of war. 
Henceforth every statesman has one or more generals in his 
party. The generals choose to reside abroad, out of the reach of 
the Athenian people, and under protection of their army ; a large 
part of which now consists of mercenaries, attached to the generals 
person. The last point marks the incipient break-up of the exe- 
cutive power. The people had no adequate funds for support- 
ing armies, nor patriotic zeal to serve in person; and what funds 
they had, were spent on their own wants or diversions, in prefer- 
ence to foreign war. In such a state of things, some of her own 
generals might have one day conquered Athens, if the Mace- 
donian arms had not done it. 

The institutions of Sparta were well adapted for one object, 
and that one only—to enable a small Dorian army to keep their 
superiority over a vastly larger conquered ay mass of dis- 
franchised freemen and oppressed slaves. Not but that other and 
milder methods would have been far better, even for this limited 
and unworthy end. Her nearest neighbours, Messenia and 
Argos—the former trampled under foot, the latter savagel 
crippled—hated her as Poland hates Russia. Like a seams 
which professes to be infallible, the constitution of Lycurgus 
admitted no modification, and could not adapt itself to change of 
circuinstances. When Sparta rose to power, her ruling men 
always proved oppressive, and her public policy was uniformly 
alike selfish and self-destructive. Her constitution being a 
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mechanism, not a living power, had nothing that admitted of 
growth and expansion. With the progress of social corruption, 
the laws of Lycurgus were neglected, not repealed; and the king 
who tried to enforce them was murdered. Yielding, at last, to 
the course of events, Sparta fell under tyrants, until she was 
absorbed into the empire of Rome. 

The Peloponnesian states, under the immediate surveillance of 
Sparta, suffered little from intestine disorder, untilthe Spartanshad 
disgraced themselves by a selfish peace with Athens. Discontent 
and intrigues, plots, revolutions, and war, were the consequence, 
which broke out still more generally, when the great war against 
Athens came to anend. We have here room to notice only the 
singular attempt at coalition between Argos and Corinth, which 
towns the democratic party in each determined to fuse into a single 
state. The design was excellent; but since they endeavoured to 
carry it into effect by wholesale violences, a reaction took place, 
and it totally failed. 

Thebes is another great city which we can trace, és, first a 
monarchy, then an aristocracy, and, finally, (but not until after 
the Peloponnesian war,) a democracy. Under the last form of 
government, she had a short-lived greatness, owing to the gush 
of liberty excited in her by the perfidious attempt of Sparta to 
subject her to a cruel rule. But she abused, still more quickly 
and far more atrociously than Athens, the power which the 
heroic spirits, whom oppression called forth, had won for her: 
and when young Alexander, in imperial fury, razed Thebes 
to the ground, and sold her unhappy people into slavery, though 
all the Greeks shuddered, but few mourned. 

Macedonia was the power by which all the previous Grecian 
policy was overthrown. Its disproportionate might deranged the 
balance of affairs in the states which were nominally left free, 
since a Macedonian party was sure to form itself within each 
of them. In the decline of Greece, a new confederacy rose in 
Achaia, as it were born after its time—the Acheean league, which 
showed for more than a century together what the states of 
Greece might have done at an earlier period, and what they 
would have done, but for the singular institutions of Sparta, and 
the contrast of Dorian and Achzean blood. But besides this, we 
must name another circumstance which strangely impeded that 
most desirable result—the blending of all Greece into one na- 
tion ; viz., the superstition against intermarriage with ‘strangers,’ 
as Greeks of another city were called. The greatness of Athens, 
as of Rome, had primitively ~—~ oe on their braving the re- 
broach of being a mongrel city. Each of them had once with much 


ease allowed foreigners to become naturalized; and the resident 
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aliens of Athens, in her best days, were an important body of 
men, who in considerable numbers found their way into the 
register of citizens. Yet, in the historical times, not the least 
step could have been taken by the wisest Greek statesmen, it 
would seem, (so dense was the prejudice of the people,) to admit 
the neighbour states to a right of intermarriage. Had this been 
done, with the simple regulation that children should be citizens 
of their father’s city, a basis for conciliation and political union 
would soon have arisen, from the strong tendency of the rich, 
where language is the same, to form affinities with their own 
order in other cities rather than theirown. As it is, we know of 
but one important league of this nature—that of Olynthus, which 
was chiefly between Ionian cities; and the result of permitting inter- 
marriage was soon so striking, that the Lacedeemonians took alarm 
at the growing power of the league, and, under pretence of religion, 
sent an army which succeeded in enforcing its dissolution. This 
fact goes strongly to confirm what we are otherwise disposed to 
believe, that Greck-religion was the canker at the basis of Greek 
civilization ; not only because it kept up systematic immorality, 
but because it was essentially local and partial, and enforced 
the isolation of communities—practically regarding the Apollo 
Patréus of Athens as a different god from Apollo Carnéus of 
Sparta, so that intermarriage between the votaries of the two 
was a profanation. On these deep-seated ideas ultimately 
depends the weal or woe of nations. Greece acted, and fell, and 
has left us the lesson of both; but until purged of her gross faith, 
higher excellence or more permanent prosperity was perhaps 
impossible. 

he inherent defect of almost all these constitutions may per- 
haps be traced to the smallness of the scale on which they were 
built. Few of them were duly mixed; and yet on this, more 
than on any other single point, the excellence of a constitution 
depends. As individuals, we need rights, and equal rights, 
against the executive government, because it is as individuals 
that we are liable to oppression from it: but by the legisla- 
tive power we cannot be harmed as individuals. Laws touch 
us only as members of classes; hence it is classes, not persons, 
which need to be defended from legislatorial oppression, and 
classes therefore that ought to be represented (to use a modern 
term) in the legislative assembly. In such assemblies, no order 
scruples to sacrifice the interests of another order to its own, if 
it can do this safely. Inevitably, therefore, if either a nobility 
or a commonalty has unchecked authority, one part of the state 
will be injured and become disaffected. Of all the Grecian 
communities, Rhodes bears the most honourable name for a 
mixed and well-balanced constitution, and for high political 
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integrity; but we know too little of the details to judge 
how far the sound morality of her people and the goodness of 
her polity were mutually cause or effect. Acarnania also, a 
province seldom heard of in history, enjoyed for several cen- 
turies a happy tranquillity, broken only by events which set 
off the moderation and good faith for which she was cele- 
brated. But here, as elsewhere, peaceful unambitiousness, full 
as it is of reward to those who enjoy it, yet by the obscurity 
cast around, it transmits no definite lesson to posterity. In the 
more active states of Greece, and all whose history is well 
known, we see that the different orders of the same state could 
not bear collision on so small a theatre, without intense exaspera- 
tion. Each side saw its adversaries so near, and, an oppor- 
tunity so within reach, as to conceive the idea of absolutely 
extirpating them. Wholesale banishment and confiscation was 
the anticipated effect of revolution; and every civil commotion 
was too apt to terminate in the despotic rule of one or other order. 
By such convulsions (that nothing might be purely evil) the 
slaves alone gained. Herein is the enormous advantage of the - 
massive weight of European states. To abuse the rights of 
rt to so awful an extent as was customary in Greece, would 
now be, if not physically impossible, yet morally impossible, 
except after irritation that has lasted for ages. In the chief 
states of Europe, it is to be hoped that every class of the com- 
munity will be more and more protected from evil legislation, 
perpetrated on it by other classes; and all citizens have long 
since been theoretically equal in presence of the executive an 
judicial power. A slave population, happily, we have not, such 
as ever kept Sparta in tremor; and, whatever may be the actual 
oppression of some classes, the fact is condemned and hated, the 
instant it becomes notorious. Even in democracies, as those of 
America, mere extent of territory gives a prodigious advantage. 
As long as the United States remain together on their present 
scale, they are too strong to fear their rich men, and will never 
ostracize them from jealousy. The great thing to be hoped and 
desired for all such communities is, that an organization should 
grow up strong enough to hold them together in time of dis- 
content, and that whenever a real ‘ aristocracy ’ arises, it should 
be freely vested with the executive government. 

The work at the head of this article, while bearing the modest 
name of a Manual, is the fruit of great research ; and presents, 
we think, a more trustworthy statement on the subject to which 
it relates than will be found in any other single volume. It is 
one of the series of works for the translation of which we are 
indebted to the enterprise of the late Mr. Talboys, of Oxford. 
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Art. V. (1.) The University, the Church, and the New Test, 3c. 
A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Chichester. By the Rev. J. Gar- 
BETT, Prebendary of Chichester, and Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. Hatchard and Son. 1845. 8vo, pp. 84. 

(2.) An Address to the Convocation. By the Rev. W.G. Warp. M.A. 
Fellow of Balliol College. James Tovey, London. 8vo, pp. 56. 

(3.) A Letter to the Rev. The Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, on the Measures intended to be proposed to Convocation 
on the 13th of February. By A. C. Tart, D.C.L., Head Master 
of Rugby School, and late Fellow of Balliol College. Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 8vo, pp. 22. 

(4.) Reasons for Voting upon the Third Question to be proposed in 
the Convocation. By Rozert Hussey, B.D. Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. Oxford. 8vo, pp. 11. 


(5.) Oxford: Tract 90: and Ward's Ideal of a Christian Church. 
A Practical Suggestion respectfully submitted to Members of Con- 
vocation. With an Appendix containing the Testimonies of 
twenty-five prelates of the English Church, &c. 3c. By the Rey. 
W. Simcox Bricxnett, M.A. Oxford, Fifth Edition. 8vo, 

pp. 72. 

(6.) A Defence of Voting against the Propositions to be submitted to 
Convocation on February 13th. By W. F. Donxty, M.A., Civi- 
lian Professor of Astronomy. Oxford. 8vo, pp. 7. 

(7.) Heads of Consideration on the Case of Mr. Ward. By the Rev. 
Joun Kester, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo, 
pp. 15. 

(8.) Revise the Liturgy. By a Perr. 8vo. 


Tue religion inculcated in Holy Writ is not the growth of one 
church. The spiritualism of Pascal is that of all devout men. 
Romanist and protestant, prelatist and puritan, may be separated 
from each other by many points of speculation and practice, and 
may be as one in respect to this feeling, and the truth from 
which it springs. There is a Christianity to which they all do 
homage, and to the generous heart that Christianity is,—what 
Elis was to the ancient Greek—the ground on which feud is for- 
gotten, and where the gathering is that of a band of brothers. 
In these times, when all our watchwords seem to breathe the 
elements of strife, it is not easy to extrude the discordant, and to 
dwell on a picture of the imagination so peaceful and unreal. 
But the thing is possible, and to us it is pleasant. Nor can 
we doubt that such pictures will become realities. We are still 
believing men. We bate not a jot of heart or hope on account 
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of existing controversies, so far as regards the cause of a truly 
catholic piety. Our sole care is to acquit ourselves in relation to 
it and to its enemies in the manner becoming us as its real dis- 
ciples. In the history of providence there is a relation, partak- 
ing of the constancy of law, between the strong developments 
of error and the stronger developments of truth. Wakefulness 
begets wakefulness. it is while men sleep that the tares are 
sown. We feel, accordingly, that to fear belongs not to our vo- 
cation, but at all times to labour and wait, and especially during 
such times as are now passing over us. 

The condition of the Church of England about a century since 
in relation to the kind of piety of which we have spoken was de- 
plorable. The increase of an earnest Christian feeling within 
its pale since’ that time is the great fact in its recent history. 
So far as state enactment, and even state influence are concerned, 
it has not undergone any material change ; but the effect of the 
natural progress of society on its intelligence, and feeling, and 
course of action, is everywhere conspicuous. Still the question 
of the state of religion in our established church a century since, 
and at the present time, is one on which our judgment should 
not be lightly formed. In speaking of its condition in regard to 
piety a hundred years ago as deplorable, we would not be under- 
stood as meaning to say that we account all churchmen in those 
times who were not to be numbered among the disciples of Her- 
vey or Romaine as being destitute of spiritual religion. We 
know enough of the force of prejudice to be prevented from seeing 
our way at once to such a conclusion. The undue worship of 
forms may consist with a real worship of something greatly above 
them. Men may possess much evangelical feeling, and still 
hold defective, and even mistaken notions, in regard to parts of 
the evangelical system. ‘There may be real piety, and not all 
the liberty and jovousness which belong to its higher influence. 
On this subject it behoves us to guard against substituting a for- 
malism of our own, in the place of the formalism we condemn. 
All parties have their shibboleths, which, if true in the main, are 
not always charitably applied. Nevertheless, when charity has 
made her largest allowance in this view, the conclusion to which 
we are shut up is sufficiently humiliating. In the Church of Eng- 
land during the greater part of the last century, we see an estab- 
lishment, eminent in its wealth, in its intellectual resources, and 
in its social influence—and a people sunk to the level of paganism, 
if not below it, as regards ignorance, sensuality, and irreligion. 

But from the time we have mentioned, good men in our na- 
tional church, both ministers and laymen, began to be observant 
of this state of things, and to lament it. Methodism was the 
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offspring of this feeling. It separated from the establishment, 
but it should not be forgotten that it originated there. Its spirit 
was much too buoyant and impetuous to bow to the restraints of 
‘the Anglican discipline. | Yet, while many separated, others of 
kindred temper remained conformists, and for a long time the 
two parties laboured as parallel forces rather than as antagonists. 
It was a beneficent arrangement of Providence that the calling 
forth of this new religious feeling among the middle and lower 
classes of the people in England should precede the era of the 
French Revolution. Before the age of Robespierre and Paine, 
the body of Evangelical Christians in this country, conformist 
and nonconformist, had become sufficiently powerful to originate 
most of those religious institutions which have since grown to 
such maturity. In the history of those attempts to diffuse Chris- 
tian intelligence, and amore religious feeling, there was no doubt 
much that savoured of extravagant expectation, and the eloquence 
wherewith such projects were commended was not always of the 
wisest or purest description. But the zeal thus evinced was that 
of warm-hearted pious men. It was allied, moreover, with much 
enlightened charity. Multitudes of men and women, presenting 
every variety of capacity and culture, were found capable of sub- 
ordinating their lesser points of difference to their greater points 
of agreement—and choosing their common ground of action, took 
possession of it with much generosity of purpose. It was thought, 
that in those seemly confederacies some approach had been 
made towards a sound catholic unity. The hope of a oneness of 
judgment in all things, seemed to be in good part relinquished, 
that a oneness of feeling in some things, and those the best 
things, might be realized. It was a healthy, manly, Christianlike 
course that affairs were then taking—we are sorry it has been 
impeded. 
ut to whom is the fault of this hindrance to be imputed ? 
This is a large, and a somewhat vexed question—our words upon 
it shall be few. So long as Evangelical churchmen were feeble 
in respect to numbers and resources, it was natural that they 
should avail themselves of sympathy from almost any quarter 
whence it might be obtained. From the hands of the great 
majority within the pale of their own church they received hard 
treatment. They were spoken of as visionaries and fanatics. 
They were described at one moment as in league to undermine 
the principles of moral obligation, and the next as being righteous 
over-much; and nothing was more common than to hear them 
denounced as being no churchmen—as enemies within the camp. 
Nonconformists, on the other hand, never failed to appreciate 
their religious earnestness, to rejoice in their labours, and to 
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deliver honourable testimony concerning them. In many a pro- 
vincial district, the Venns, the Milners, and the Scotts of those 
days strained the jealous regulations of their church to the utmost, 
that they might act as instructors to the ignorant conjointly with 
dissenters. But, after a while, the times were seen to be changing. 
The mitre began to grace the brow of evangelical preachers. 
The titled and the noble stood forth as members of the growing 
sect. With multitude, and opulence, and rank, came other 
changes. Sympathy from without was less needed, and was less 
sought. The pomp of our national hierarchy, which the good 
men adverted to had been wont to regard as so much haughty 
worldliness, almost of necessity arrayed against them, seemed 
now to present itself in a new light, to awaken new feeling, and 
to put the mind into a new process of calculation. Sober non- 
conformists were not insensible to this altered state of things, 
which soon disposed their old friends to move more separately 
and alone. In their own conduct they could see nothing that 
should have led to such a change. They were not inclined to 
judge the case harshly. They knew that evangelical churchmen 
were railed upon as being y Savenrnedi in their hearts, and they 
accounted it not the most unnatural thing in the world, that some 
of their number should evince a solicitude to avoid furnishing 
such railers with unnecessary pretexts. But when charity had 
done its utmost in this way, the case did not bear an agreeable 
aspect. It was too much as though even good men had learnt to 
prefer worldly association in connexion with the principle of an 
ecclesiastical establishment, to religious association apart from 
that principle. It seemed to say, that to be a churchman, was, 
even in the esteem of such men, a more material thing than to 
be a Christian. Charity, courage, catholic manhood—all ap- 
peared to have drooped under the smile of worldly favour. It 
was not pleasant to be obliged to judge thus concerning men 
of eminent religious profession, and who were still, no doubt, 
for the most part, men of sincere piety. But the conclusion 
seemed unavoidable. The spirit of the earlier evangelical 
churchmen had almost wholly deppunek Something different 
—at times very different—had come into its place. Dispassionate 
men-—men whose hearts were governed by no unfriendly, no un- 
christian feeling—often said that a day of trial would come, a day 
in which the evangelical party in the established church would 
cease as a party, or become more powerful than ever by returning 
to the more Christian and catholic temper of their predecessors. 
It will be seen that in these observations we do not refer to 
very recent times, but to a course of affairs extending to about 
the close of the first quarter of the present century. Since that 
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time so much fault has attached to nearly all parties, that we 
have no disposition to attempt to strike the balance between them. 
If there be men who can look on the conflicts with which we 
have been familiar during the last fifteen or twenty years, as 
proceedings in which all the wisdom has been on one side, and 
all the folly on the other, we can only say that we have not learnt 
our philosophy in the school of such men. We still venture to 
think that wise ends may sometimes be pursued in bad temper 
by very well-meaning men in every party. But we wish just now 
to be only so far mindful of the past as may be necessary to our 
judging with intelligence of the present. The great want of the 
crisis at which we have arrived is an enlightened, firm-hearted, 


concord among all good men—a strength of principle which may 


prompt to acts of resolute self-denial, and an expansive charity 
which may render us capable of wide agreement on the basis of 
great truths—and this we may hope to realize by something like 
a mutual confession of faults, much more than by indulging in 
sharp recrimination. 

It is now about a century and a half since a memorable 
attempt was made to render the honours and emoluments of the 
English church, and the Universities, accessible to Romanists. 
It may not be amiss to advert to the leading facts in the history 
of that movement, and to mark the points in which they either 
resemble the present course of things at Oxford, or are distin- 
guished from them. It is observable that neither James II., nor 
any of his flatterers, ever ventured to question the strictly pro- 
testant foundation of those establishments. It was everywhere 
admitted, that the provisions of protestant law were explicit and 
unquestionable; and the proposed changes were all to rest on so 
many acts of dispensation from the crown, which were to be raised 
above the law. 

The verdict of the judges in favour of the dispensing power 
was obtained on the 21st of June, 1686: and about two months 
before, James had issued a dispensation in favour of Obadiah 
Walker, master of University College, Oxford, and two fellows 
of that foundation, who professed themselves catholics. Licence 
was also given to publish catholic books from a printing-press 
in that college, and to celebrate catholic worship within its walls. 
Soearly asthe middle of Decemper, adispensation had been granted 
to one Massey, exempting him from the Act of Uniformity, 
and the various acts passed to secure the protestant church ; 
and the success of the king in the affair of Caiveniley College, 


followed as it was by the opinion of the judges, so emboldened 


him, that he resolved to appoint this person to the vacant deanery 
of Christ Church, which would place him at the head of the 
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largest college in that university, with the rank of a dignitary in 
the English church. Such, too, was the passiveness of Aldrich, 
the sub-dean, that Massey was installed, and his dispensation 
openly accepted. Nearly two years afterwards, the catholic dean 
of Christ Church presided at a meeting in Oxford to elect a 
bishop in that city. 

In January, 1687, an attempt was made on Exeter College in 
the same university, but in another form. There were several 
fellowships in that college founded by the family of Petre, to 
which Father Petre, the jesuit, in much favour with the king, 
was related. But objections had been made to the right of the 
Petre family to a to those foundations, and during the last 
seventy years all such appointments had been made by the 
authorities of the college, without any interruption from the 
family of the founder. The case was now brought before the 
ecclesiastical commission court, the intention being to invest the 
catholic descendants of Sir William Petre with the power of 
nominating to the fellowships which he had founded. But the 
dispute was found to turn upon the nature of the contract between 
Sir William and the college, and both Jefferies and Herbert 
agreed in describing it as a matter for a civil suit, and as not 
coming within the province of the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
To prosecute it, however, in that form, would have been to give it 
a dangerous degree of publicity, and with much uncertainty as to 
the result. The attempt was in consequence allowed to termi- 
nate at this point. a 

Early in February, Alban Francis, a Benedictine monk, who 
had for some time employed himself in endeavouring to make 
converts among the students at Cambridge, presented a letter 
from the king to the authorities of that university, which required 
them to admit the bearer to the degree of master of arts, without 
taking the usual oaths. It was obvious that if the dispensing 
power was to be thus recognised by the university at large, in one 
of its most formal acts, its freedom and its protestant character were 
at an end. Peachell, the vice-chancellor, hesitated, but, encou- 
raged by the general feeling, he insisted that Francis should take 
the usual oaths as the condition of obtaining the degree. He was 
summoned before the ecclesiastical commissioners, and the uni- 
versity deputed some of the most distinguished of their body to 
accompany him, among whom stood Sir Isaac Newton, then pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Cambridge, exposed, along with his col- 
leagues, to the scorn and insolence natural to such a judge as 
the Lord Chancellor Jefferies, and to men capable of acting as his 
coadjutors. ‘The case was argued several times, but in the end 
Peachell was deprived of his office as vice-chancellor. 
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But the case of Magdalen College, Oxford, was that which 
roduced the most general and the strongest impression, partly 
Sune its circumstances, and partly from the fact that the jea- 
lousy of the public mind had become by this time more thoroughly 
awakened. The president of Magdalen College, the most richly 
endowed community in Europe, died in March, 1687 ; and Smith, 
one of the fellows, on soliciting the interest of Parker, now bishop 
of Oxford, with the king, in favour of his election to the vacancy, 
was informed by that prelate, that ‘the king expected the per- 
son to be recommended should be favourable to his religion. | 
Smith soon learnt that the professions demanded in this shape _ 
were such as he was not at liberty to make, and he did not 
scruple to give out that he had, on that account, relinquished the 
hope which he for a time cherished. On the last day of March 
the fellows came to the resolution that they would proceed to the © 
election of a president on the thirteenth of April. On the fifth — 
of April, James issued a letter, which required them to make — 
choice of Antony Farmer, ‘any custom or statute to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.’ Farmer was a recent convert to the 
catholic faith, he was not a member of the college, and was 
addicted to indulgence in the lowest vices. The fellows ad- 
dressed a petition to the king, in which they stated that the 
person nominated by his majesty was legally disqualified for the 
appointment, and prayed that they might be left to the freedom 
of choosing their own president, or that some other person might 
be named to whom the same objections might not be made. On 
the fifteenth, the last day to which the election could be de- 
ferred, the fellows were informed that ‘the king expected to be 
obeyed.’ The reception of this mandate was followed by a 
+ sme discussion, in which the younger members expressed 
themselves in language more like that of popular parliamentary 
leaders, than of learned persons who so short a time before had 
proclaimed their adherence to the extreme doctrine of passive 
obedience. In this spirit they set aside the mandatory letter of 
the king, and then proceeded to chose Mr. Hough as their pre- 
sident, In the following June they were summoned before the 
ecclesiastical commission, on which occasion Fairfax, one of their 
number, observed that he wished to know the authority on which 
the court rested its pretensions to be a judge in such cases, which 
led Jefferies to exclaim, ‘ What authority have you to be so im- 
‘ ae in court! This man ought to be kept in a dark room. 
‘ Why do you suffer him to be without a guardian? The election 
made by the fellows was of course declared void. ‘The vice- 
president also, and two of the fellows, as leaders in this contempt 
of his majesty’s commands, were suspended. 
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But the proofs of gross vice, which by this time were brought 
against Farmer, precluded any further mention of him, and the 
person now fixed upon was Parker himself, a man who might be 
preferred to the individual whom he superseded, only as the 
vices of a thoroughly unprincipled mind, may be accounted less 
offensive than those of a vulgar sensualist. The fellows shewed 
themselves as much opposed to this nomination as to the former. 
In September, James came himself to Oxford, where he was re- 
pti with great outward expressions of loyalty. He summoned 
the fellows of Magdalen to his presence, and threatened them 
with his utmost displeasure if they longer hesitated to fulfil his 
instructions. But neither this threat, nor the subsequent insinua- 
tion as to what it might be in the power of the king to do by a 
process of quo warranto, or by the exercise of the ecclesiastical 
oo of the crown in other ways, produced any impression 
avourable to the court policy. James considered that he had 
oie much too far in this business to think of a retreat. 

e accordingly issued a commission to Cartwright, bishop of 
Chester, and two of the judges, Wright and Jenner, empowering 
them, in his character as supreme visitor of cathedrals and colleges, 
to examine all the statutes and usages of the college, and to 
make such changes in them as should appear expedient. The 
commissioners made their appearance at Magdalen on the 20th 
of October. Hough displayed the mixture of firmness and 
moderation which became the occasion. He denied the autho- 
rity of the visitation, except in so far as it might be consistent with 
the laws of the land and the statutes of the college. ‘There 
‘ neithér is,’ he declared, ‘ nor can be, another president, so long 
‘as I live and obey the statutes.’ When on the second day of 
their sitting, the commissioners pronounced him no longer pre- 
sident, and erased his name from the college book, he entered the 
hall, and ¢ protested against all they had done in prejudice of his 
‘ right, as illegal, unjust, and cruel.’ The dignity and courage with 
which the president uttered these words, so affected the people 
and the young gownsmen who were present, that they raised 
a loud shout in the court. ‘The commissioners not only rebuked 
this very unwelcome expression of feeling, but holding Hough 
responsible for the initia they bound him in the sum of 10002. 
to appear and answer it in the Court of the King’s Bench. 

By such means Parker became president of Magdalen College. 
A majority of the fellows were prevailed upon to promise sub- 
mission, ‘as far as it was lawful and agreeable to the statutes of 
the college.’ But James insisted on a written acknowledgment 
of their offence, and of their sorrow on account of it, which they 
not only refused, but declared ‘they could not acknowledge 
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themselves to have done anything amiss.’ The consequence of 
this declaration was their immediate expulsion from their fellow- 
ships, which was followed by a decree of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners incapacitating them for holding any benefice or pre- 
ferment in the church. 

From ‘this brief sketch it may be seen that the object of the 
Romanizers in the time of James the Second, and in our own, 
has been the same—to put an end to the protestantism of the 
established church and of the universities. But that is almost 
the only point in common between the two parties. The former 
movement proceeded, as we have seen, from the crown and the 
court; the woe has grown up spontaneously among the mem- 
bers of the University themselves. The first was based ona 
superseding of the law; the advocates of the second appeal to law, 
or to the original design of the framers of the Thirty-nine Articles 
as being in their favour. In the one instance, the feeling on the 
side of the meditated changes was more apparent than real; in 
the other, we have reason to fear that the disease is more deeply 
seated than the symptoms, marked as they are, would indicate. 
The men promoted in the former case were nearly all devoid of 
principle, and worthless ; but the men who profess the same eccle- 
siastical sympathies now are mostly persons of unblemished repu- 
tation, some of them eminent in learning and capacity, and go- 
verned by religious principle and feeling, which are deeply rooted 
in their whole character, and such as cannot fail to prompt them 
to effort, and to enable them to bear temporary reverses, in a 
manner worthy of a better cause. Not a few of them, like Mr. 
Ward, have embraced ‘the whole cycle of Roman doctrine ;’ the 
only point of hesitancy being whether the pope should be re- 
garded simply as patriarch of the west, or as possessing a wider 
spiritual supremacy. Even the papal supremacy is accounted ‘ rea- 
sonable,’ and ‘probable,’ and in other circumstances would of 
course be readily admitted. We may add, aiso, that, in the time ot 
James the Second, the effort was to open a way for the introduction 
of men of known Romanist principles, while at present the traitors 
are already within the citadel, struggling to retain their footing 
there, and to keep the path open for others to follow. 

The passages from Mi . Ward’s book, on which the Convocation 
of Oxford have recently passed judgment, are as follow :— 


‘I know no single movement in the church except Arianism in 
the fourth century, which seems to me so wholly destitute of all claims 
sympathy and regard, as the English Reformation.’—p. 45, 

note). 

‘ For my own part, I think it would not be right to conceal, indeed 
I am anxious openly to express, my own most firm and undoubting 
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conviction, that were we, as a church, to pursue such a line of con- 
duct as has been here sketched, in proportion as we did so, we should 
be taught from above to discern and appreciate the plain marks of 
Divine Wisdom and authority in the Roman church, to repent in sor- 
row and bitterness of heart our great sin in deserting her communion, 
and to sue humbly at her feet for pardon and restoration.’—p. 473. 

‘That the phrase ‘teaching of the Prayer-book’ conveys a definite 
and important meaning, I do not deny ; considering that it is mainly a 
selection from the Breviary, it is not surprising that the Prayer-book 
should, on the whole, breathe an uniform, most edifying, deeply ortho- 
dox spirit ; a spirit which corresponds to one particular body of doc- 
trine, and not toits contradictory. Again, that the phrase ‘ teaching of 
the Articles’ conveys a definite meaning, I cannot deny ; for (except- 
ing the five first, which belong to the old theology) they alse breathe 
an uniform, intelligible spirit. But then these respective spirits are 
not different merely, but absolutely contradictory ; as well could a 
student in the heathen schools have imbibed at once the Stoic and the 
Epicurean philosophies, as could a humble member of our church at the 
present time learn his creed both from Prayer-book and Articles. This 
I set out at length in two pamphlets, with an appendix, which I pub- 
lished three years ago; and it cannot therefore be necessary to go 
again over the same ground, though something must be added occa- 
sionally in notes, and more methodically in a future chapter. The 
manner in which the very wording of the articles can be diverted from 
their natural spirit and accepted by an orthodox believer ; how their 
prima facie meaning is evaded, and the artifice of their inventors 
thrown back in recoil on themselves ; this, and the arguments which 
prove the honesty of this, have now been for some time before the 
public.’—p. 63, (note.) 

‘In my pamphlets, three years since, I distinctly charged the re- 
formers with fully tolerating the absence from the Articles of any real 
anti-Roman determination, so only they were allowed to preserve an 
apparent one; a charge which I here keg as distinctly to repeat.’— 
p- 100, (note). 

‘Our twelfth Article is as plain as words can make it, on the ‘ evan- 
gelical side (observe in particular the word ‘ necessarily’) : of course 
I think its natural meaning may be explained away, for I subscribe 
myself in a non-natural sense.’—p. 479. 

‘ We find—oh, mostjoyful, most wonderful, most unexpected sight ! 
—we find the whole cycle of Roman doctrine gradually possessing 
numbers of English churchmen.’—p. 565. 

‘Three years have passed since I said plainly, that in subscribing 
the articles, I renounce no Roman doctrine.’—p. 567. 


Nothing can be more explicit than this language. To allege 
that Mr. Ward, a clergyman in a Protestant church, and a fellow 
in a Protestant college, holds the doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
recommends the worship of the Virgin; prayers for the dead; 
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devotion to saints, to relics, and to images; and to add that 
he has spoken of the English Reformation as an object of ‘ intense 
‘ abhorrence—of deep and burning hatred ; and that he accounts 
‘the doctrine of justification by faith as a most demoralizing 
‘ heresy,’—to say all this, would be merely to repeat what Mr. 
Ward on himself abundantly declared in his various writings, 
and what he has said in substance in the passages now cited. 

On the extracts which embody this ‘cycle’ of doctrine, the 
members of the Convocation at Oxford were summoned to pro- 
nounce judgment on the 13th of February last. Nearly four 
hundred masters of arts declared that they were not prepared to 
condemn such doctrine even as avowed, written, printed, and 
published by a person holding the position of a clergyman in 
the English church, and a fellowship in Balliol college; and 
against depriving the publisher of such doctrine of his a 
and so precluding him from acting as a teacher, and from taking 
part in the governing body of the university, the votes were 
more than five hundred, in an assembly of less than eleven 
hundred ! 

Something has been said as to the Convocation not being the 
— body to deal with this question, and some votes we are 
told ‘were given in favour of Mr. Ward on such grounds, apart 
from the intrinsic character of the point at issue, while others, 
for the same reason, declined to vote at all. But after giving 
our best attention to these objections, we feel obliged to re- 
gard them as mere pretexts ;* and we see no room to doubt that 
the real strength of the Tractarian party in connexion with 
Oxford is fully as great as the above votes would lead us to 
suppose. ‘Tract 90 will perhaps be condemned by some such 
majority as condemned the extracts from the ‘Ideal of a Christian 
Church.’ The ‘new test,’ which would have required every 
academic to subscribe the Articles ‘in the sense in which he 
‘ generally believed them to have been originally put forth, and 


* When the contents of Tract 90, on the principle of which Mr. Ward has 
acted, were condemned by the Hebdomadal Board, consisting of the Heads of Houses 
only, the language of Mr. Keble and his friends was, that such a decision by Con- 
vocation would have been authoritative and final. The right of the Convocation 
to proceed in this manner was not questioned, until it became known that the alarm 
excited by the publication of Mr. Ward’s book would lead to sucha proceeding. Mr. 
Keble’s Letter to Mr. Justice Coleridge, intitled ‘The Case of Subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles,’ contains the following passages :—‘ Suppose that not the 
Heads of Houses, but the AcADEMICAL BODY IN CONVOCATION ASSEMBLED had 
determined that interpretations, such as have now been (not for the first time) sug- 
gested, evade rather than explain the Articles, and are inconsistent with the duty 
of receiving and teaching them in good faith, to which the University, by express 
statute, binds her tutors and other members, how would a college tutor (to take the 
simplest case first) have to act under such circumstances, supposing him convinced 
that the condemned view is the right one? Would it not be a plain breach of human 
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‘in which he believed them to be proposed to him by the Uni- 
‘ versity,’ has been abandoned, partly from the known strength 
of the T ractarians, and partly through the influence of the liberal 
clergy—the clergy of the Arnold school—who maintained that 
ours is not an age for increasing tests, and that to pursue such a 
course would be, probably, to introduce a permanent evil, as the 
means of putting an end to a temporary mischief. This is the 
ground taken by Dr. Tait, in his pamphlet at the head of this 
article. 

Before we proceed to estimate what has been done, or is likel 
to be done, to protect the universities and the established chure 
against the attacks which are thus made upon them, it may be 
well to institute some inquiry as to the causes from which this 
new and formidable movement may be said to have originated. 
To trace the evil to its source may assist us in judging with re- 
gard to the best means of counteracting it. There is not only a 
relation, but a proportion, between causes and effects ; and judging 
of Tractarianism on this principle, the social and religious ten- 
dencies which have served to call it forth should be of a broad 
and obvious description. 

During some years past, there has been much in the current 
of our affairs that might have been expected to issue in some 
such result. This feeling of antagonism to the reformers and 
the Reformation, on the part of men who have grown up as in the 
bosom of Protestantism, is no new thing in our history. It is 
another instance of that action and re-action which seem to be 
inseparable from onr institutions and our character. The first 
school of this order made its appearance in the time of James the 
First, and became notorious enough during the reign of his suc- 
cessor. In those days, many of our great churchmen had learned 
to regard puritanism as the excess of protestantism. They were 
deeply scandalized by the freedom and boldness with which that 
sect assailed the pretensions of ecclesiastical authority, and the 
pomp of ecclesiastical usage. The court clergy, during the age 
trust, if he used the authority committed to him for the purpose of teaching thut view ? 
and of a still higher trust, if, in compliance with the Academical law, he forbore to 
inculcate it? Hab THE CENSURE UNHAPPILY BEEN AUTHORITATIVE, it would have 
been no slight stumbling-block. I would not willingly excite unnecessary scruples, 
nor cast a stumbling-block in the way of any man’s conscience; but is it not so, 
that HAD CONVOCATION RATIFIED ANYTHING EQUIVALENT TO THE RECENT VOTE 
or Heaps oF Hovses, not only tutors, holding catholic views of the Articles, must 
have resigned their offices to avoid breach of trust, but no academic whatever, of the 
like principles, could either subscribe afresh or continue his subscription? Obviously 
he could not subscribe, for he could not do it in any sense allowed by the imposers.’ 
From these passages it will be seen that the alleged non-competency of the Convo- 
cation to do as it has done, is a new doctrine suggested by new circumstances. The 


newspapers state, that of the tutors in Oxford, twenty-five are Tractarian, twenty- 
three Anti-Tractarian, and that sixteen are neutral. 
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of Elizabeth, had proved unequal to the service which devolved 
upon them as opposed to this new race of Iconoclasts. They 
were accounted, even by the men who were disposed to continue 
the same battle, as having been too much the mere instruments 
of the civil power. Decrees of state were the best weapons the 
could wield against parties governed by strong religious hn 
Their own religion, if they could be said to possess anything de- 
serving the name, was formal, heartless, and feeble, while that of 
their opponents was of a nature to take possession of their whole 
soul. Judging from appearances, the great aim of the one party 
seemed to be to serve God, of the other to serve the Queen. As 
might be expected, the high churchmen retained the favour of 
the court, but the puritans won the affections of the people. 
Truth, as commended to the listening multitude, proved 
stronger than all the displays of authority which emanated from 
palaces. But it was a bitterness of soul to some men, that this 
warfare, in place of being that of religion in its loftier forms,— 
according to their views on such matters,—against religion in a 
meaner condition, should seem to be the struggle of mere states- 
manship or worldliness on the one side, and of an ill-regulated 
but sincere piety on the other. It was felt that religion only 
could be strong as opposed to religion ; and that in religion, as in 
other things, the weaker power must not be confided in as likely 
to prevail. 
rom such views of recent controversies and of religious parties 
sprang the school of Andrews and Cosin, of Montague and Laud. 
The fanaticism charged upon the puritans was now to be con- 
fronted by the superstitions of Romanism. The new power thus 
brought into play was in great part corrupt, but still it was real. 
It possessed an earnestness, a life, and a kind of fascination, that 
did not belong to the high and dry orthodoxy of the ruling clergy 
under the last of the Tudors. In the struggle which ensued, the 
puritans adhered steadily to the doctrine of justification by faith ; 
their new opponents denounced that tenet as unscriptural and 
demoralizing ; insisted that the articles of their church were not 
to be signed in a Calvinistic sense ; and in theological doctrine 
descended to something scarcely distinguishable from Pelagianism. 
The purity of the protestant faith was an object of special so- 
licitude to the former party, and the authority of church institutes 
was an affair of no less concernment with the latter. To the 
severe simplicity of puritan worship the Tractarians of those times 
opposed the grave and studied pageantry of tne church of the 
middle age. The attention of the one class of worshippers was 
directed to the abstract and the invisible, that of the other to the 
symbolic and the visible. In the one case religion was a power 
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affecting the intellect and the heart, in the other it had more to 
do with the imagination and the senses. All parties in those 
times were believers in the divine right of their particular forms 
of polity ; but among protestants, it was reserved to the school of 
Laud to speak disparagingly of all protestant churches beside 
their own, and to account them as wanting in a due, if not in an 
efficacious, administration of Christian ordinances. Hence, while 
the puritans were loud in their praises of the reformers, the 
recreant protestants opposed to them were forward in de- 
faming those generous emancipators of the human spirit, and 
reserved their eulogies for the fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 

As the progress of liberalism, involved in the history of the 
Reformation, called forth this conservative reaction in the seven- 
teenth century ; so the progress of the same principles, in con- 
nexion with the revolution of 1688, became the occasion of a 
similar reaction in the eighteenth; and in our own time, we see 
results of the same description following from the same cause. 
The nineteenth century has had its advancing wave, in common 
with the two centuries immediately preceding it, and in each of 
these instances the swell has not come without its reflux. Still 
the tide is onward. What the Laudian school was in the time of 
Charles the First, the Jacobite and Nonjuror schools became in 
the time of William the Third; and in the doings of the modern 
Tractarians we see, in fact, little more than the return of foiled 
opponents to a stale and baffled experiment. ‘The reaction of 
the Laudian confederacy ended in the overthrow of the church 
and the monarchy ; the reaction of the high church party in the 
last century put an end to the meetings of the two houses of 
Convocation; and the controversies which now have their centre 
at Oxford, must end, we think, in the extinction of the established 
church, or in such a reformation as her sons have not been wont 
to dream about. 

When we speak of the progress of liberal principles as having 
called forth these displays of opposite party feeling, we do not 
necessarily advert to any faultiness of conduct on the part of the 
advocates of those principles—as having contributed to such a 
result. Such faultiness, however, there no doubt has been, and 
such has been its natural tendency—excess generating excess. 
But the Tractarian school is mainly a school of theology, and it 
is not to our abstract politics, so much as to the character of our 
religious parties, that we must look for the causes which have 
served to make that school what it is. The good and evil, too, 
observable in these parties, have had their share in this general 
efect. Much blame attaches in this respect, as we think, to non- 
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conformists, as well as to evangelical churchmen, and orthodox 
churchmen; and we mean to give expression to our honest 
thoughts on this subject in its relation to each of these parties. 
During many years the stream of popularity flowed strongly 
in favour of the evangelical clergy. Their influence over the 
lower and middle classes gave them great power. The old ortho- 
doxy could not compete with this new feeling of methodism, as 
it was said to be, within the church. It was as much at fault in 
our time, as the clergy of Parker and Whitgift had been in the 
time of Elizabeth. It might envy, traduce, or persecute, but it 
could not vanquish. Tractarianism, like young Englandism, with 
all its pride, is bent on being popular. It has somehow learned, 
that, in our times, the favour of the great is not so certain an 
element of power as the favour of the — But to be popular 
as a religious party, one of two things had become necessary, 
either that they should join the evangelicals, or that they should 
set up a system of their own, and one which should carry some 
new attraction and a real earnestness along with it. In this 
alternative the latter course has been chosen, and the party make 
no secret of the reasons which have disposed them to that course. 
Against the evangelical school they bring many grave accusations, 
which are in part grossly untrue, but in part are founded on truth. 
The charge brought against evangelical churchmen, as being 
the teachers of doctrines unfavourable to morality and to the cul- 
tivation of holy affections, is in the greater part manifestly unjust. 
It is preferred in ignorance, or against knowledge, and in either 
case is a flagrant immorality. If these men knew better, they 
should have written otherwise; and if they did not so know, they 
should have abstained from writing until better informed. No 
man can be ignorant of the fact, that it is by their strong religious 
feeling, and their greater religious activity, that evangelical 
churchmen have been distinguished from churchmen of every 
other class. Whether the cherishing of religious affections, and the 
observance of moral and religious conduct, be regarded as conditions 
of earn or as the certain fruit of that gratitude andsense of moral 
obligation which must always spring from a consciousness of 
pardon,—in either case, the necessity of such habits as the evi- 
dence of Christian character, has not been insisted on by any 
party so imperatively, as by the very party who are thus censured. 
Great moral purity; serious, earnest, self-denying piety; and 


zealous effort to abate the ignorance, irreligion, and suffering of 


their respective neighbourhoods and of mankind, are the excel- 
lencies in which this class of persons have not only been con- 


spicuous, but have greatly distanced every other class within their 
own communion. 
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Still it must not be denied, that the treatment of moral ques- 
tions in the pulpits of the evangelical clergy, has been, for the 
most part, a very sorry exhibition. Nor must it be pretended 
that the ecclesiastical learning, the theological Sortie nq or the 

eneral culture of that class of public instructors, has been such 
as should have distinguished them. Some twenty years since, 
they were in very easy circumstances, and they have been much 
too ready to suppose that to-morrow would be with them as to- 
day. They laid their account with a measure of rivalry from 
dissenters, but they were not disposed to suspect that rivalry 
might possibly arise from within their own church, or that the 
sort of preaching which seemed to meet the popular taste at that 
time, might be found wanting in adaptation to the same end at 
another time. We have often read discourses of evangelical 
clergymen, and listened to sermons and conversations in such 
connexions, which have left us little room to be surprised at much 
that has happened. No mind trained to the habit of conducting 
moral inquiry, or possessing any tolerable acquaintance with theo- 
logy, could have glanced at the books we have frequently read, or 
have listened to the things we have frequently heard, without being 
in danger of turning with disgust from that system of religion which 
we, nevertheless, hold to be in its substance scriptural and divine. 
Nor is this all. Not only has the state of things been, to a large 
extent, such as we have ventured to describe, but this morbid 
neglect of a more general or a higher culture. has been lauded as 
the sign of eminent religious wisdom, as something almost celes- 
tial; as though to be ignorant of the world—of its literature—its 
science—the working of its many-sided and mighty aptitudes— 
were a condition of mind most befitting the man whose vocation 
is to enlighten and regenerate the world. The habits of thought 
which we have found prevalent among pious and well-meaning 
persons of this order, might have led us to conclude, that in 
evangelicism, as truly as in Romanism, the devout should be 
expected as the inverse of the intelligent—but with this material 
difference, that while the Romanist would restrict his maxim to 
the multitude, our protestant devotee would seem to go far to- 
wards extending it to both priest and people. 

That the priest should rarely teach anything which the plough- 
man might not have learned from his catechism, has been ad- 
judged as evidence of a spiritual adherence to scriptural simplicity 
in preaching! To substitute a loose quotation of texts, in the 
place of any attempt to reason out a question of duty, seems to 
have been reckoned a course most becoming the man who 
would be accounted as fully up in his sympathies with evangelical 
doctrine. From these causes, notions the most contracted and 
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intolerant, have been allowed to acquire the force of so much 
Christian law. Little conventionalisms of conduct have risen to 
the importance which should be assigned only to great principles, 
and to the condition of the heart. Christian character, accordingly, 
has been judged, not by its relation to the ‘weightier matters’ 
which really constitute it, so much as by trivial things which have 
no necessary connexion with it. 

We readily admit that there are honourable exceptions to the 
sort of preaching and authorship, and to the whole cast of temper 
and thinking, oF which we speak thus freely, and we can most 
honestly say, we deeply regret that the exceptions in this case 
are not the rule. But only imagine such men as are now con- 
spicuous on the side of Tractarianism—men of vigorous and 
chastened imagination; men of fine sensibility; men whose 
minds are disposed to range over the most extended fields of 
ecclesiastical literature and learning; whose habits dispose them 
to indulge in clgse, if not in abstract, reasoning ; who look with 
a fecling of exqhisite interest to the changes which in past times 
have affected the long course of ecclesiastical forms, and the ever- 
changing shades of theological opinion; who delight to trace out 
the thread-work which, from remote ages, has been tending to 
render the present age what it is ;—only imagine such men bend- 
ing their scrutiny on evangelical religion, as presented in the 
case of large numbers of evangelical professors, scanning its 
crude, narrow, and ill-adjusted theology; its severance from the 
semblance of acute and powerful argumentation ; its destitution of 
nearly all the elements of historical association, and of anything 
resembling that poetic grandeur, or beauty, or appropriateness, 
with which such men are disposed to clothe the objects of their 
thoughts and sympathies ;—imagine all this, and what can be 
anticipated as the result? Assuredly very much that which has 
followed. 

The annual reports of the Church Missionary Society are alone 
sufficient to shew that the evangelical party in the church of 
England is still widely diffused, and possessed of large resources. 
But what it has done by means of the pulpit and the press to 
augment its strength is as nothing, compared with what it might 
have done. It has not shewn itself powerful enough to crush 
Tractarianism when it was weak, and it is far from being capable 
of meeting it with an equal front now it has become strong. Mr. 
Goode, Mr. Garbett, and the best of all our prelates, the Bishop 
of Chester, and a few besides, have acquitted themselves honour- 
ably—but what are these among so many? If our universities 
have been wanting in the appliances to multiply the sort of men 
required, why have not those appliances been created elsewhere ? 
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If the merely literary and scientific education of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge has been inadequate for this purpose, why have not those 
establishments been supplemented by others, which should have 
done what they have left undone? Surely it is not from Mr. 
Simeon’s skeletons—no, nor from anything within the compass 
of the teaching of such a man, good, and, in some respects, able 
man as he was—that the English clergymen should expect to de- 
rive equipment sufficient for the warfare now awaiting them. 
Nor will it be wise, now-a-days, that a man should lean much 
upon the adventitious in anything. Education at a university, 
ordination by a bishop, and investment with office by a most 
due attention to such iat will avail a man little, if not sus- 
tained by credentials of a more personal nature. 

Some such signs of advancement as we have been bold enough 
to suggest, would be necessary to the growing power, and even 
to the continued existence of the evangelical party in the esta- 
blished church, were Tractarianism to become at once extinct. 
Some ten or fifteen years since, it was probable that a party 
would arise in the church, of a character as distinct from a mere 
formal orthodoxy as from the alleged narrowness of evangelicism, 
consisting of men holding to the measure of evangelical doctrine 
which is observable in the discourses of such divines as Dr. Ben- 
son. But the late Dr. Arnold may now be regarded as a nearer 
type, in some respects, of the class of divines to whom evangelical 
churchmen must assimilate themselves in a greater degree than 
they have hitherto thought of doing, if they would not see 
themselves superseded. The time for treating every jot and 
tittle, either in the forms or in the polity of the church of England, 
as the work of infallibility, has passed. The man professing to 
regard such things in that light at present must be an imbecile, 
with whom it would be in vain to reason. Nearly all men now 
feel that many of these things are bad, that more are contra- 
dictory, and that the strong hand of reform is needed. Con- 
formists and nonconformists are beginning to look with much of 
the same feeling in this respect on their respective systems. 
Among all parties, many points supposed to have been settled, 
are about to become open questions, and the man must be want- 
ing in the wise head or the stout heart who is much alarmed by 
such signs of the times. 

Why was not Dr. Arnold numbered with evangelical church- 
men? This is a question of pregnant meaning. His opinions, 
in everything material, were evangelical ; his feelings were such 
in an eminent degree. Few men did he regard with so much 
reverence and affection as the late Bishop Ryder. The reason 
of this seeming inconsistency is not difficult to discover, and it is 
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one which is now at work very widely among us. Arnold was 
a man of acatholic soul. He gave a sincere worship to the good 
and beautiful wherever he found them. While his heart was the 
home of many strong and tender affections, his intellect was 
energetic, excursive, and always inaction. He looked to religion 
as the guide and purifier of his world of sympathies, and not as 
being a foe to any one of them. It was congenial to his manly 
nature to distinguish between the good and the bad in every 
scheme of politics, and in every school of theology. He accepted 
truth, though it came from an enemy ; and rejected error, how- 
ever friendly the quarter from which it might be tended to him. 
But his impression was, that this liberty, which he felt to be so 
joyous, would be nowhere so sternly discountenanced as by the 
great body of the ‘ evangelicals’ in his own church. 

His judgment in this respect was more unfavourable, we think, 
than the case would have been found to warrant, had he better 
understood it ; but, in regarding the class of religious professors 
adverted to as consisting, for the most part, of persons of narrow 
minds, and as adherents to a system which had always loved to 
divorce religion from the intellectual and imaginative, he only 
shared, as is well known, in a very common opinion. 

The churchmen who hold this opinion, and who at the same time 
are neither Romanizers nor examples of a dry orthodoxy, but men 
rather of earnest religious feeling, do not form a party, for they 
are too little agreed to allow of their doing so. Some of them, 
in matters of exegesis, may verge much too far towards the school 
of the rationalist ; but others, with a considerable portion of free- 
dom in that respect, retain, in the manner of Arnold, the sub- 
stance of evangelical truth. These men are powerfully influenced 
by the relations of theology to history, to the imagination, to 
mS to the intellectual in rt form—the things by which 
the Tractarians have been so utterly enthralled, but which these 
better disciplined understandings know how to use without abus- 
ing them. Should these gifted minds be retained in a good re- 
lation to evangelical truth, and should they fall ere long under 
some wise and devout leadership, they will probably constitute 
the most powerful section of the episcopal clergy in the next 
generation—and that wholly —" of the question whether 
our state church is to stand or fall. 

But why should the existing race of evangelical churchmen 
allow themselves to be supplanted from that quarter or any 
other? Why should they not resolve to take their place in the 
very front of the inteiligence and culture of their times? 

Let them not—in the name of everything manly and Christian- 
like—let them not be offended with our freedom. We mean 
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themno wrong. Whatever may be our opinion or our wish, in re- 
spect to the state church, for them, so far as they are sound-hearted 
protestants and devout men, we can cherish no other sentiments 
than those of Christian good-will. 

But we have intimated that nonconformity has had its influ- 
ence, as truly as the state of things within the established church, 
in giving impulse to the spirit of Tractarianism. And having 
spoken with so little reserve as to the faults of other parties, 
it may be demanded—Do you not mean to deal in a spirit of 
equal freedom with the faults nearer home ? Our answer is— 
We doso mean. It will be our aim, on all such matters, to deliver 
truth with the fairness and temper becoming it, leaving it, as thus 
announced, to make its own way. 

But we must be permitted to say that we regard the good 
estate of protestant nonconformity as lying at the root of nearly 
everything good among us as a people. What is done by it 
directly is trivial, compared with what is done by it indirectly. It 
exists, almost of necessity, as so much principle favourable to social 
improvement, and subject to the influence of religion. It exhibits 
popular sentiment under the control best adapted to conserve 
and strengthen all its better qualities. It has its history, exhi- 
biting much of the majesty of great principle, and setting forth 
examples of eminent piety, patriotism, and philanthropy. It is 
not now a thing of yesterday. It has lived too long to allow of 
our supposing that it can soon die. It embraces much of the 
free thought of our country, and has contributed to generate such 
thought on a still larger scale beyond its own circle. It has 
always been under a strong religious influence, and the undu- 
lations of that influence have spread themselves as a benign im- 
pulse to everything religious and social in the land. It has had 
need of patience, and, for the most part, it has been patient. Its 
maxims have usually become old in its own dwelling places, be- 
fore they have been taken up as novelties elsewhere; but to see 
its principles working, inch by inch, as a good leaven through 
society, has given heart to its sincere disciples, and they have 
cared little whether the men adopting those principles have been 
forward to acknowledge whence they obtained them, or have 
seemed solicitous to work them out under the concealment of 
other names and forms. We confess, accordingly, that the healthy 
state of protestant nonconformity is very precious to us—not for 
its own sake merely, but for the sake of other interests hardly 
less than for its own. 

Still we say of nonconformists, as we have said of evangelical 
churchmen—good and worthy people in the main as they both 
may be—that there are many things in which we wish they 
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would mend their ways. We have not to do at present, however, 
with what may be generally amiss in either of these connexions, 
but with what may have served in a measure to awaken and 
develop the genius of Tractarianism. 
In regard to theology, the nonconformist minister, speaking 
‘ —— should be much better informed and much more skill- | 
1 than the evangelical clergyman. His literary advantages may — 
have been less, but if he has passed through any college among | 
evangelical dissenters, his facilities for the study of theology have 
been much greater. And the result in this case has been such, 
on the wll, as might have been expected. The men who, — 
during the present century, have been ensnared by almost any ~ 
form of theological novelty, have been clergymen, rather than 
dissenting ministers. The same remark applies to the iaity in 
both connexions. In this respect, the ministers and churches of 
the nonconformists have exhibited a stability which must de- 
monstrate to every observing man the peerless value of their 
theological seminaries. It is to be traced also to the fact, that 
the theology taught in those seminaries is exhibited in good re- 
lation to ecclesiastical history, and to mental and moral science. 
But all nonconformist ministers have not participated in such 
advantages, and those who have had access to them have not 
always availed themselves of them to the utmost. We are not in- 
sensible that from these causes the dissenting pulpit has its serious 
defects. In a large degree it shares in all the imperfections we have 
mentioned as belonging to the pulpit of the evangelical clergy. 
Its theology is not always comprehensive or discriminating ; its 
treatment of the ethics of the Gospel—if we may use that ex- 
pression—is often deficient in clearness, and breadth, and power ; 
and when not wanting in zeal and earnestness, it is too often 
wanting in that dignity and general fitness of manner which 
rarely comes to a man except as the result of studies embracing 
sound theology and many things beside. The nonconformist 
pulpit has not, in consequence, its just hold on the public mind ; 
the higher and more influential portions of society are not 
attracted by it—or we should, perhaps, rather say, are pers 
repelled from it; and space, unhappily, has thus been left, whic 
the Tractarians are intent on occupying in a manner of their own. 
But these are not the main points in which the faults of non- 
conformists may be said to have contributed their share to sal 
rate the opposite faults of Tractarianism. It is in an undue dispa- 
ragement of the mode and symbol in worship; in a neglect of the 
aids which religion derives from its own natural and hallowed 
associations; in a too common want of sympathy with general 
literature, and even with their own literature; and, above all, in 
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the excess to which they have often pushed the principles of 
ecclesiastical democracy — in all these respects nonconformists 

have done much to give prominence to that tangent point from 

which so many have gone offin a widely different direction. Not 

a few of our independent, and baptist, and methodist brethren 

seem to judge their respective usages and maxims as so much 

stereotyped wisdom ; but could they have listened to the language 

in which we have often heard some of their ablest men speak of 
the narrow views, and ill-directed feeling, not unfrequently 

found among them on such matters, they would have been aware 

that things which their enemies denounce as intolerable, are 

the things which have often been a sore trial to the patience of 
their best friends. Surely there is some good halting place be- 
tween a marked irreverence and heedlessness in regard to external 
observance, and the puerile and artful pageantries of Romanism. 

Some good medium there must be, between a religion which raises 
imagination into the place of reason, anda religion which is thought 
to proscribe all the external signs that might seem to bespeak the 
exercise of that faculty. Learning and science, and our lighter 
literature, have often been arrayed against a pure Christianity; but 
in that fact have we not the strongest reason why good men 
should endeavour to secure such appliances, as far as possible, in 

its favour? And in church government, if nonconformists 

know not how to distinguish between a base servility and a wise 
subordination ; how to cherish at the same time a passion for in- 
dependence, and a passion for peacefulness and unity; if, instead 
of this, we must allow the conduct of affairs of that nature to 
degenerate into so much worldly faction and broil; then the 
natural effect of such exhibitions, as regards the mind of society, 
will be astrong revulsion, and it must be expected, in this con- 
nexion as in others, that the excesses of freedom will be seized 
upon by its enemies as so many pleas in favour of proscription 
and usurpation. We repeat—the superstitions of formalism are 
the natural result of an undue depreciation of forms ; the religion 
which imagination spoils, follows, almost of necessity, from the 
religion in which that faculty is not allowed to do its — 
office ; the system in which learning, and science, and elegant 
literature prove hostile to truth, is precisely the reaction to be 
expected from every system in which such auxiliaries have been 
set at nought, or accountedas profane ; and in all ages, the abuse of 
liberty has paved the way to its extinction, the anarchist has been 
the most efficient precursor to the tyrant. Suffer any material 
truth to drop out of sight, or any wholesome usage to fall into 
desuctude, and it is one of the laws of mind and of society that 
men should spring up who will ‘remember the forgotten, and 
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attend to the neglected.’ The foundling will not. want a foster 
parent; and the wrong done to the cast-off, will probably be 
much more than compensated by the new sympathy which has 
adopted it. It is thus that party has become the parent of party, 
sect the parent of sect, and nearly all the ultimate opinions of 
men are found to be the effect, not so much of calm and inde- 
pendent inquiry, as of those hot wars into which they have been 
drawn against opinions of an opposite complexion. _ It is scarcely 
more true, accordingly, in the natural world, that like proceeds 
from like, than, in the moral world, that opposite proceeds from 
opposite. The best service done to ultra-nonconformity, is that 
done by the temper and proceedings of ultra~-churchmen—and 
the reverse, in respect to those parties, equally holds. Would 
you damage a principle most effectually—run it to seed. It is 
not good wine that comes from an over-pressure of the grape. 

The haughty disciples of Tractarianism would not deem them- 
selves flattered by the above manner of accounting for the origin 
and developments of their system. They would be the last to 
acknowledge that they owe their existence purely, or at all, to such 
causes. The sects and parties about them may all be the spawn of 
the times; not so their own beautiful ‘cycle’ of ecclesiastical doc- 
trines. But we must tell them that in this respect their origin is not 
a whit lessignoble than that of their neighbours. In common with 
the humblest sect of the land, they owe their creation to circum- 
stances, and they will be no more found in one stay than human 
affairs will be so found. The weakness which prevents men from 
seeing the point at which to stop in the process of change, and 
how to distinguish between the use and abuse of things, is one of 
the most vulgar of all vulgar infirmities, and nowhere in recent 
times has this infirmity been more conspicuous than in the history 
of Tractarianism. Tetsnnution is supposed to have become 
chargeable with some excess, and no remedy, forsooth, can be 
found short of absolute Romanism! And this is wisdom! 

But the question to which we mean to restrict our attention in 
the space remaining to us is;—What should be the course of 
evangelical churchmen in such circumstances ? 

We do not scruple to say, that if affairs are to continue in 
their present posture in the church of England, its character is 
morally gone, and the days of its political existence are numbered. 
It is no new thing that nonconformists should read books, or 
listen to speeches, in which the Thirty-nine Articles are described 
as being Calvinistic, but as wedded to a ‘ popish liturgy,’ and to 
a still more popish catechism. It is a novelty, however, that a 
learned and able member of the University of Oxford should 
declare to its assembled Convocation, and in effect to the 
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people of three kingdoms, that such are the contradictions be- 


tween article and article, and between the articles and the rubric 
of our national church, that no man, to whatever party he may 
belong, can subscribe to the whole, in the manner which he must 
do to become a clergyman, without subscribing to statements as 
true, which he does not hold to be truth, but to be in many cases 
the direct contrary of truth. 

‘ There is no single party in the church,’ said Mr. Ward, in his 
speech before the Convocation, ‘ who does not do greater violence 
‘to one or other part of its formularies, than I do to that com- 
‘paratively small portion of its formularies which appear to 
‘condemn Roman doctrine. For a long time past the two 
‘main divisions of the church have been railing at each other for 
‘dishonest subscription, each side wondering how members of 
‘the other can reconcile it to their conscience to remain minis- 
‘ters of the English church. I believe, myself, one side has 
‘about as much difficulty as the other.’ These observations refer 
to the orthodox and evangelical parties, the former being charged 
with false subscription to the Articles, the latter with false sub- 
scription to the Prayer-book ; but it is now some five years since a 
prelate in parliament expressed himself on this subject, as affecting 
the clergy generally, in the following terms:—‘ I never yet met 
‘with one single clergyman (and I have spoken with almost num- 
‘berless individuals on the subject) who ever allowed that he 
‘agreed in every point, in every iota, to the subscription which he 
‘took at ordination.’ In most cases, the points about which this 
difficulty arises are by no means of small import. It is a diffi- 
culty which may affect one man at this point, and another at 
that; but if churchmen themselves are to be received as witnesses 
against each other, they are all involved in the same condemnation. 
Each man has subscribed to the whole, and has professed to do 
so ex animo, without the slightest reserve or subterfuge, while 
not a single man, of the many thousands who have so done, has 
really believed and approved the things which all profess to have 
believed and approved! This manifest departure from sincerity— 
from speaking the truth,—has taken place, moreover, on one of 
the most solemn occasions—as an avowal at ordination. 

Mr. Ward frankly acknowledges that in his instance he has 
said one thing and meant another. He has subscribed to the 
Articles, not in their proper meaning, but in the meaning which it 
has been his own pleasure to impose on them, regarding them, 
to use his own language, ‘not in their natural, but in a non-natural 
sense.’ 

This, monstrous as it may seem, he maintains to be the course 
which all other parties pursue in the matter of subscription, as 
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truly as his own—the high church, and low church, and evan- 
|| gelical parties equally ; and we must confess that we think he has 

i made out his case, though he has not occupied his ground cither 
| so fairly or so ably as he might have done. 

The pamphlet at the head of this article, intitled ‘ Revise 
the Liturgy,’ is by a nobleman whose spirit reminds us very 
gratefully of the better class of evangelical churchmen existing 
among us some fifty years since. It is in the following terms 
that his lordship speaks of the reforms needed in the liturgy :— 


‘No doubt but that the Tractarian creed is more in accordance with 
its offices than that of the evangelical or high church clergy. This 
idea may appear new to many members of the establishment, who have 
not hitherto fully considered the subject. And it would most probably 
not yet have been forced upon the public mind, had it not been for the 
Tractarian movement. As there may be many who doubt the truth 
of what I state, let us consider and see what are the doctrines contained 
in our liturgy. In the first place, it contains the doctrine of the 
Spiritual regeneration of infants in baptism ; for in her catechism it is 
if expressly stated, that by baptism the child ‘is made a member of 
: | Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.’ 

4 


And in the baptismal service there is this expression: ‘I certify to 
you that in this case all is well done, and according unto due order, 
concerning the baptising of this child, who being born in original sin, 
and in the wrath of God, is now by the laver of regeneration in bap- 
if tism, received into the number of the children of God and heirs of 
: | everlasting life.’ Again, ‘ We yield Thee most hearty thanks, most 
merciful Father, that it hath pleased Thee to regenerate this infant by 
Thy Holy Spirit.’ Now this is manifestly unscriptural and delusive ; 
T am aware that much argument has been used in mitigation of these 
expressions ; but to me one fact is more conclusive as to their intended 
' meaning, than all the arguments that can be adduced. The fact is 
y this ; that if a child just lives to be baptized and then dies, the burial 
. “service is read over its remains, which service declares, ‘ That it has 
pleased Almighty God of his great mercy to take unto himself the 
soul of our dear brother here departed.’ But, on the other hand, if 
the child, owing to the accidental absence of the minister, dies before 
the rite of baptism is performed, the church forbids this service being 
read over its remains ; thereby distinctly implying, that in consequence 
of the want of baptism, ‘Almighty God has’ not ‘ taken to himself 
the soul of our dear brother here departed ;’ thus making the salva- 
tion of a soul depend upon the absence or presence of the minister. 
Thereby making God manifestly unjust, which is plainly most unscrip- 
tural. Moreover, St. Paul says, (1 Cor. i. 14,) ‘I thank God that I 
baptized none of you but Crispus and Gaius.’ Now St. Paul would 
never have made use of this expression had he believed that by bap- 
tism alone ‘they were received into the number of the children of God 
and heirs of everlasting life.’ 
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‘ Having just alluded to the burial service, let us now take that portion 
of the Liturgy into consideration. This service is to be read over all 
who are baptized, and it boldly declares that all over whose remains it is 
read are received into heaven, whatever may have been their previous 
life and character. For in that service we find the words, ‘ Forasmuch 
as it hath pleased Almighty God of his mercy to take unto himself the 
soul of our dear brother here departed, we commit his body to the 
ground, in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life.’ 
It has been argued, in defence of this service, that the words, ‘ certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life,’ refer to the resurrection gene- 
rally, and not the ‘resurrection to eternal life’ of the person whose 
body is committed to the ground. But this is paltry reasoning, be- 
cause if ‘God has in his great mercy taken his soul to himself,’ surely 
his body will obtain a resurrection to eternal life. Again, we find the 
following expression,—‘ We give Thee hearty thanks that it hath 
pleased Thee to deliver this our brother out of the miseries of this sinful 
world. We humbly beseech Thee, oh Father, to raise us from a death 
of sin, to a life of righteousness, that when we shall depart this life we 
may rest in him, as our hope is this our brother doth.’ Now whatever 
may be the circumstances of a man’s death, whether he has died in 
a duel, or a brothel, or a drunken fit, by the 68th canon the clergyman 
is obliged, under the pain of suspension, to read the burial service 
over his body, and the church requires him to say, that ‘ Almighty 
God of his great mercy hath taken to himself the soul of this our 
brother,’—and ‘to give him hearty thanks that it hath pleased him to 
deliver him out of the miseries of this sinful world.’ And she does 
not even except those of whom she says, ‘ Without doubt they shall 
perish everlastingly’ who do not ‘ wholly’ believe the Athanasian Creed. 

‘ This appears to me to be neither consistent nor scriptural, for ‘ the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die,’ (Ezek. xviii. 4 ;) and St. Paul says, ‘ Know 
ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God.’’ 


The following is the summary of the review taken on this sub- 
ject by our reformer from the peerage :— 


‘I will now shortly recapitulate the doctrine set forth in the different 
services of our Liturgy. In the first place comes the doctrine of 
spiritual regeneration contained in the catechism and beptismal ser- 
vice, and confirmed in that for the burial of the dead. Next comes the 
declaration that the priests and bishops are the depositories of the 
Holy Ghost ; and immediately after, it is asserted, that they have the 
power of both forgiving and retaining sins. Lastly, in the order for 
visiting the sick is contained the principle of confession and absolution. 
Which, then, of the three, the Tractarian, the High Churchman, or 
the Evangelical Minister, appears most in conformity with the Liturgy? 
The Tractarian accepts all these doctrines ; the High Churchman none 
of them, except perhaps a small and undefinable fractional part of 
baptismal regeneration; the Evangelical Minister rejects them all. 
Surely, then, as far as the Liturgy is concerned, the Tractarian is the 
most correct in his creed. I cannot but think, therefore, that the other 
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two parties in the Church, rejecting as they do the doctrines to which 
I have alluded, must feel themselves placed in a most painful position, 
in being obliged to make use of forms to which they object ;- and would, 
therefore, rejoice to see the Liturgy revised and brought more into 
accordance with the Scriptures. 

‘Thus it appears that as long as the Liturgy is suffered to remain as 
it is, the Tractarian has an ostensible warrant for the doctrines which 
he holds, opposed, though they be, to the Thirty-nine Articles. It 
does, therefore, appear to me that nothing short of a scriptural revision 
of our Liturgy, and the bringing of the Canons and Rubric into accord- 
ance with that revision, can ever effectually put an end to the exist- 
ing disunion in the church.’* 


The state of things thus set forth is now attracting much closer 
and more general attention than ne, This matter of sub- 
scription can hardly fall back into its old obscurity. It will not 
be possible to screen it from popular scrutiny through the future 
as it has been screened through the past. Men begin to say—‘We 
* see that this sin of Mr. Ward is only a: particular form of the 
* sin attaching to his order. We see, as we did not once see, 
* that our clergy do take upon them the office which binds them 
‘to be teachers of truth, by acts which involve an awful vio- 
‘lation of truth. On this point the light is waxing stronger and 
‘ stronger, and its enormity, in consequence, is becoming more 
‘ distinct and unendurable every day. ‘The tacit understanding 
* as to what has been really meant in this manner of proceeding 
* we find on examination to have been no other than this ‘ non- 
* natural’ sense of subscription in disguise. ‘lhe difference be- 
‘tween Mr. Ward and his brethren may be, that he has strained 
‘ his interpretations in favour of Romanism, his brethren have so 
‘ done in favour of Protestantism; so that one party may be said 


* The following is Mr. Keble’s method of putting the case as affecting his evan- 
gelical brethren :— 

‘If, after considering all this, people yet feel themselves constrained to pass so 
very severe a sentence, by parity of reasoning they must be prepared to denounce, 
as dishonest, the whole body of those who declare their adherence to the Prayer- 
book, denying, at the same time, or explaining away the doctrine of Regeneration 
in Baptism. 

‘ All that can be said against Mr. Ward of ‘ inventing strange, incredible hypo- 
theses,’ ‘going against the spirit of our formularies, ‘breaking the letter of 
solemn engagements,’ ‘denying authority to the church,’ and (in many cases) 
using language concerning her which sounds disrespectful, may be said at least as 
truly of the writers and preachers of the schools referred to: and all that can be 
said in their behalf, of high general character and usefulness, of seeming warrant 
for the liberties they take, to be found in other parts of our formularies, or of the 
toleration shown to them in various ages of the church, may be said, with quite as 
much cogency, in behalf of Mr. Ward. If his words convict him of ‘bad faith,’ so 
do theirs convict them; if their pleadings may but be listened to, his ought not to 
be overruled.’ 
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‘to be worse, and the other better than their acts of subscrip- 
‘tion would indicate,—but they have both declared their sincere 
‘and solemn approval of the same formularies, and both, as if by 
‘previous agreement, have diverged widely from the teachings 
‘of the said formularies, so soon as that piece of ceremony has 
‘been over.’ And we must be allowed to say that we think the 
time has come in which this non-natural sense in subscription 
must be discountenanced everywhere, or it cannot be etfectually 
discountenanced anywhere. bon be no more tolerated in 
relation to the Prayer-book and the Catechism, than in relation 
to the Articles. It must come to an end, not merely as affecting 
one put: but as affecting all parties. It will no longer avail to 
_ that multitudes of good men have conformed to what has 

en thus required from them. Particular acts do not cease to be 
immoral, because the men who perform them are not otherwise 
immoral. Attempts at explanation only make the thing worse. 
Nor will it be to their interest that they should count every man 
their enemy who shall be honest enough to tell them this kind 
truth. Tract 90 is an epitome of that sort of ecclesiastical 
morality on which Mr. Ward has acted. Be it remembered, 
then, that the names of members of the University of Oxford 
attached to the address thanking the two proctors for preventing 
the condemnation of that tract are Frve Hunprep. 

Is there any probability, then, that such a reform may be 
brought about in our national church as would put an end to this 
pernicious state of things? We must confess that we see no 
prospect of any such event. To assemble the two houses of 
Convocation on such a business, in the present state of parties, 
would be to see every spark in the caution arena blown 
into a flame. But there is one other course that might be 
taken. ‘The state authorities might appoint a body of ecclesias- 
tical commissioners, and parliament might be prevailed upon to 
approve of such reforms as the commissioners should agree to re- 
commend. But, then, there is the composition of this board of 
commissioners — how are the different sections of the church 
to be adequately represented there? And supposing that 
difficulty in some way surmounted, if it be necessary to the 
order and dignity of the established church that nothing should 
be left to the discretion of the clergyman, but that everything 
should be strictly defined and prescribed for his guidance, how 
is it possible that such provision should be made in respect to 
matters of such nicety and variety, and that all should be of 
anature to commend itself to every man’s approval? Were 
it possible that the body of commissioners, made up of such 
diverse elements, should come to such agreement, is it probable 
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that the lords and commons, without whose sanction all must 
be a nullity, would confirm without scruple what should be so 
provided? The most powerful parties at present in the church 
of England, are the Tractarian and Evangelical parties—but are 
the views entertained by either of these parties, with regard to 
the two houses at St. Stephen’s, such as to allow of their feeling safe 
in resigning so delicate an affair as church reform to be mooted 
and decided by that authority? The Tractarians, we are sure, 
are not the men to make any such appeal to the ee wisdom 
of our civil rulers ; and we are no less sure that evangelical church- 
men ought not so todo. The only scheme that could obtain ap- 
warn from such a body as the British parliament, would be a cold 

rastian orthodoxy, hardly more removed from the religion of 
Dr. Pusey than from that of the Bishop of Chester. The result 
of any movement in reference to church reform being thus 
doubtful, effort in its favour, if made at all,will naturally be partial, 
feeble, and ineffective. Our conclusion, therefore, is, that reform 
will not come ; and the alternative before evangelical churchmen 
is, either to remain in the established church, being parties, in the 
sight of all men, to the inconsistencies, and strifes, and moral 
mischiefs, which they profess so deeply to deplore—or that they 
should as a body become separatists. 

We are aware that the bare mention of this last course must 
sound to the ears of most churchmen as the language of some 
rash and unfriendly counsellor. But we owe it to ourselves to 
state that we point to this course with no unfriendly feeling, and 
we do it calmly, advisedly. Speaking as nonconformists, we 
know not in what way we should be gainers by such an event, 
otherwise than in the pleasure we must always feel as we sec 
spiritual religion becoming more powerful, as the effect of being 
more disenthralled. On the whole, nonconformity has been 
rather injured than served by the clergymen who have seceded 
from the established church during the present century. They 
have been mostly persons of small, or at best of. very moderate, 
ability. They have brought with them so much of the pride of 
their former status, that they have not been content to coalesce 
with any existing party; and in attempting to work out an entire 
creed, and to construct an entire polity for themselves, they have 
taken upon them a responsibility to which their powers have been 
signally inadequate. We have no wish to see more experiments 
of that nature. On the matter of a secession from our established 
church, we say, let it be on a large scale, and under a powerful 
management, or not atall. The secession of any small knot of ex- 
citable and weak men, however good their intentions, could only 
be mischievous. But concerning the sort of secession we should 
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like to see, one thing is certain—it would not be a secession to our 
ranks. It would, in such case, be that of an episcopal church, 
with its own polity, and its own forms, and, above all, with its 
own independence. In this new organization, nonconformists 
would find a more powerful rival than they have ever had to 
deal with—but this would be their solace, the rivalry would be 
between free and devout men, equally intent on diffusing a scrip- 
tural Christianity. 

We well know that the thought of such an event as we now 
suppose ee had almost said imperative, is associated 
in the minds of multitudes with every conceivable mischief, social 
and religious. But on no one subject beside, we think, is the mind 
of this country so much in error—both the popular and the edu- 
cated mind—as in the estimate formed with regard to the probable 
effect of a general voluntaryism. The zealous nonconformist, 
the most able anti-state-church orator—with all reverence be it 
spoken—is hardly a whit more accurate in his calculations on 
this subject, than the alarmed churchman whom he assails. When 
we listen to the former, one would suppose that to rescind the 
statutes which ally the episcopal church to the state, would be to 
put a complete end to a secularized Christianity, and to introduce 
astate of things little short of millennial. But, on the other hand, 
when a clergyman contemplates the withdrawment of state pa- 
tronage and emolument from religion, it is plain that he sees 
nought else than the most unrestrained impiety and anarchy as 
likely to come in and to fill up the void. With the one, the 
state is a huge monster, which, by its strong and restless inter- 
ferences, is ever preventing a well-intentioned world from at once 
assuming the aspect of a f apie na with the other, this monster 
is as the angel of all good, without whose benign presence the 
earth would cease to be a fit habitation for humanity. 

But it is not our manner to think so highly of the governing, 
nor so meanly of the governed, as either of these parties. It is 
not true, as these anticipations assume, that governments are 
everything, and that the people are nothing. On the esi 
governments are for the most part what the people have made 
them, either by their direct or by their indirect influence. There 
are few things which their civil rulers are expected to do, that the 
people would not do for themselves if the government were found 
slack in the performance ‘of them. If church-of-Englandism, for 
example, is in our statute book, it is there because it was first in 
the mind of our people. Were it to become extinct to-morrow, 
as a matter of law, it would exist strictly as before, as a matter of 
social preference. Strike away the support which it derives from 
state enactments, and the feeling of the multitudes adhering to it 
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would at once rush in as a new and a mightier sustaining power, 
Not a party now existing in the church of England mon tn 
to exist as the effect of any conceivable withdrawment of state 
influence from that church. All would be free, and their deve- 
lopments would only be the stronger as the consequence of that 
freedom. The bad would become worse, the good would become 
better. Even now, the non-established episcopacy of Scotland is 
more superstitious and worldly than the established episcopacy 
of England. The catholics of Ireland do not cease to possess 
their hierarchy as the consequence of ceasing to exist in alliance 
with the state. The prelates of the catholic church in that 
country are not men wholly without power. Their polity and 
worship are not allowed to sink into every sort of disorder be- 
cause not imposed upon them by the civil magistrate. Romanism 
in Ireland, indeed, may not be regarded as presenting a very 
favourable indication of the trustworthiness of the voluntary prin- 
ciple. It shows that the worst fruit may come from that prin- 
ciple in common with the best. But when we look to the early 
church, and to the United States, we see the good and evil which 
may grow up with it, and be sustained by it, in much fairer pro- 
portions. Here we see, plainly, that everything possessing eccle- 
siastical value in any church as allied with the state, may be 
retained by that church in separation from the state. Episcopacy, 
presbyterianism, independency—all may be teenies in their 
exact principles, and forms, and spirit, and all may be prosperous. 
Church- of-Englandism, which has greatly deteriorated under the 
influence of voluntaryism in Scotland, has greatly improved under 
that influence in America. Why, then, must we be ever regarding this 
subject from one point, and deem our peculiar, our most valued 
truth, so poor and feeble a thing, that, left without adventitious 
help, it must necessarily perish? Why should we continue to 
take our fashions in thought on this question from our forefathers, 
as though all wisdom must have been matured by them? The 
transition in the ancient world from the rule of the priest caste 
in Asiaand Egypt, to that of the moderated priestly power which 
obtained in Europe, was fully as great as would be the transition 
from the general recognition of the church establishment prin- 
ciple in the Europe of the past, to the complete abandonment of 
that principle in the Europe tocome. ‘The first step was good— 
is there no reason to suspect that the second would be also good? 
If so, why should we leave the working out of such a truth to 
the men who shall come after us? 

Even in regard to the agricultural districts, where a church 
sustained by law is supposed to be the only preservative against 
a state of absolute heathenism, it is to be remembered, that were 
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not the gentry and great landowners to occupy themselves in 
providing religious instruction for their tenants and peasantry, 
after their own taste, the different religious sects would be sure 
to go in upon the territory, and possess it as their own. In self- 
detence, therefore,—in very envy, if from no better motive, the 
owners of the soil, and, in great part, its cultivators tov, would 
be constrained to do much in support of religion, according to 
their own views of it, which it is not now in their thoughts to 
attempt. ‘What!’ our great men would exclaim, ‘shall we 
‘stand by and leave the ‘finest peasantry in the world’ to be 
‘drugged with fanaticism by the sectaries from one end of the 
‘land to the other? Shall we patiently see the ancient yeomanry 
‘of England become lost to those feelings of feudal attachment 
‘by which they have been so long and so honourably distin- 
‘ guished ? Cost what it may, that must not be.’ Such would be 
the feeling. From such motives, as well as from motives of a 
much higher order, more would be then done for the support of 
religion than is now done; but this would be the grand difterence 
—there would be no spoiling of the goods of one man, as the 
means of giving ascendancy to the faith of another. That occa- 
sion of so much heart-burning would have come to an end. 
Parties, and debates, and conflict would still come, but they would 
all be restricted to the use of their proper weapons. ‘This 
strugg!e of parties, moreover, would be, in the judgment of each, 
a struggle for truth; and the result would be wholesome—be- 
tween them they would cover the land with the means of reli- 
gious instruction. 

It has often been a matter of wonder to dissenters that so few 
evangelical clergymen should have appeared capable of confiding 
in the inherent power of divine truth, so as to viewthings more in 
this light; and it has been felt as not a little humiliating, that 
even Tractarians should have been allowed tc take a position in 
advance of them in this respect. The school of Ward and New- 
man are manifestly better believers in the se f-sustaining power 
of their system, than the professed disciples of Venn and Scott. 
While the former are heard to speak concerning the influence of 
the civil power upon the ecclesiastical in this country, as being 
such that they should rather congratulate themselves on their 
freedom, than complain of their poverty, if that influence were 
wholly withdrawn, the latter still cling to state patronage as the 
great stay of their cause. But what evangelical believer can know 
this to be the state of parties, and not blush for his brethren in 
the faith ? Is it come to this, that we must fear to do battle even- 
handed with the Romanizer? Is it for evangelical protestantism 
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thus to betray a sense of intrinsic weakness of which Oxford 
catholicism has learned to be ashamed ? 

One other point our evangelical brethren may bear in mind, 
The church establishment principle on the continent, has come 
to be, to a large extent, a kind of general-pension principle, ex- 
tending its doubtful benefits equally to all sects—the worshippers 
in cathedrals and in the humblest conventicles being in this re- 
spect on a level. Things are tending fast towards some such 
issue among ourselves. It is hardly to be doubted, that the 
majority of our senators would readily endow both Romanism 
and nonconformity, were the people of Great Britain prepared 
to concur in such a measure. Nor is it unreasonable that they 
should be so disposed. On the ground of social equity, if the 
people of — religion are to be taxed for the support of religion, 
then the people of every religion should participate in the pro- 
geeds of such taxation. But the man who insists that our whole 
people should be taxed for religion, and that a part only should 
receive of the treasure thus realized, is a man pleading a religious 
reason in support of what is morally wrong. He may be never so 
zealous in protesting against a wide application of the principle 
of ecclesiastical endowments; but this moral inconsistency will 
cleave to him, and will more than neutralize his utmost efforts. 
He must, in our state of things, consent to the endowment of 
all sects—the Romanist and the Unitarian being of the number, 
—or insist on the endowment of none. Those of our clergy 
who would prefer that there should be no established religion, 
rather than sce all religions thus equally established, should lay 
their account with having, ere long, to make their choice in this 
dilemma. With such a diversity in religion—such a balance of 
patties as is existing among us, justice requires, that if the prin- 
ciple of a religious establishment is to be retained, it should be 
retained on this broad basis. Nor will it be possible to stave off 
this alternative much longer. But the scheme for endowing all 
sects is one which cannot be acted upon—certainly not with any 
desirable result—inasmuch as the great body of British noncon- 
formists and of Irish catholics would be found opposed to it; and 
the scheme, accordingly, which would leave all religions equally 
free, presents our only prospect of religious peace. 

Should the evangelical clergy continue to indulge their linger- 
ing hopes, and remain in uncertainty, inaction, and silence, much 
longer, there is room to fear that the signs of an altered feeling 
among them may come too late—too late, we mean, to allow that 
anything done by them should be of sufficient weight to pro- 
duce any great result. Already the laity, even in the highest 
circles, are beginning to intimate that they must not be expected 
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to remain passive spectators of what is now going on about them ; 
and in many districts the people have been made to learn a new 
language in regard to the submission due from them to their 
ecclesiastical superiors. It will not be well, if evangelical clergy- 
men are to move at all, that they should come in as followers, in 
place of appearing as leaders. To commit such an oversight 
must be fatal to them as a party. 

The case of Evangelical churchmen, then, at the present junc- 
ture, appears to be, that they have to make their choice between 
two courses of proceeding, both of which are beset with no 
small difficulty. ‘To remain in their present connexion is to be 
powerless in opposing the application of the ecclesiastical endow- 
ment principle to the Anti-Protestant, the Anti-Trinitarian, and 
even to the Anti-Christian, in the person of the Jewish Rabbi. 
It is to be powerless, moreover, in opposing the use of the autho- 
rity, the wealth, and the influence of the episcopal church in 
favour of an open or thinly disguised Romanism, by a party which, 
if not now a majority within the pale of that church, will probably 
goon reach that position. From this point of difficulty it is in 
vain that Evangelical churchmen should look for help from states- 
men, or bishops, or universities. Statesmen will no longer hear 
of the religious endowment principle as to be restricted to one 
sect; and with regard to the bishops and the universities, they are 
about equally wanting both in the disposition and the power to 
prevent such a change in the Anglican church as is contemplated 
by the majority of the Tractarians. On the other hand, to 
separate from the established church must be inseparable from a 
complicated kind of suffering, which the heart of a churchman 
can only understand—but it would be to rise at once to con- 
sistency, and independence, and power, and such as might soon 
conduce to a degree of usefulness that would abundantly com- 
pensate for all such suffering. Refusing all state endowment 
themselves, as an independent episcopal church, they might well 
insist on the refusal of such donatives to others; and relinquish- 
ing the advantages of a church establishment for themselves, 
while disposed to make a good use of those advantages, they 
might wal insist on their being relinquished by others, who are 
disposed to make a bad use of them; and supposing the church 
they so much love to cease, this would be their happy conscious- 
ness—it ceased that it might not be an evil rather than a good, 
and that our land might be brought under the influence of a 
pure in place of a corrupted Christianity. 

In bringing these remarks to a close, we can readily under- 
stand the feeling with which they will have been regarded by 
one class of readers;—the class we mean, who have no grea 
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faith in human virtue, in the general profession of it, and, least 
of all, in the virtues of men who pass for great saints. Such per- 
sons will, no doubt, smile at our simplicity, if they can suppose 
us weak enough to imagine that any sort of heed will be given 
to suggestions of this nature by the parties to whom they are ad- 
dressed. The language of such shrewd doubters will probably be:— 
‘Is it not notorious that these evangelical people are really 
‘ among the most comfort-loving people to be found in this realm 
‘of England? Are there men anywhere more intent on pos- 
‘ sessing themselves of good livings and rich wives? Admitting 
‘ that they do some things which other people will not be at the 
‘ trouble to do; and that they put some restraints upon themselves, 
‘ after fancies of their own, and for the glory of their sect, in 
‘how many ways do they make ingenious provision for their 
‘ ease, their worldly credit, and everything else most valued by 
four selfish nature? Do you expect such men to leave their 
‘ charming rectories, their well-endowed chapelries, and their 
* status, as the sect which senates, and courts, and sovereigns 
‘ delight to honour, and to descend at once to the level of the 
‘ other religious bodies of the land? If the men could be sup- 
* posed at all equal to such a sacrifice, in the cause of what you 
‘call: principle, can you imagine that the female influence by 
‘which these orderly and domestic personages are so much 
‘ affected would be found favourable to any such display of 
‘heroism? With regard to the vices of subscription—why, are 
‘ they not almost three centuries old? If something like a blush 
‘on that account be felt just now, that feeling, you may depend 
‘on it, will not be of long continuance. What, indeed, do 
‘ _ see, even at this moment, in the correspondence of Canon 
‘ Woodhouse and the Bishop of Norwich, but a confirmation of 
‘this view? The former gentleman professes that he cannot 
‘honestly continue the subscription to the formularies of the 
‘church of England which that church requires at his hand. 
‘ And what is the answer of his diocesan? Why, in substance, 
‘ that other men subscribe to such formularies who believe less 
‘of them than Mr. Woodhouse does, and that, therefore, the 
* conscience of the said Mr. Woodhouse should not be in any 
‘ way ill at ease on the subject! If this be the reasoning of a 
‘man otherwise so estimable as the Bishop of Norwich, think 
‘ you that the great majority of the evangelical clergy are likely 
‘to be more scrupulous? No—be sure of it, they will cling to 
‘ their position, their emolument, their ease, and to the many 
‘things they love in the establishment to which they belong, 
‘and will not be slow to impute all questioning of their con- 
* sistency and integrity in so doing to that enmity of the world 
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‘which finds its natural vocation in maligning the goodness of 
the church.’ 

Shall this scoffing generation be confirmed in their scepticism, 
by seeing that in this respect they have prophesied truly; or shall 
they be confounded, by seeing that they have underrated the 
worth of the men of whom they have thus spoken? ‘Time will 
tell—In the meanwhile, we have endeavoured to set forth the 
state of parties among us at this juncture with fairness, and have 
indicated the course which we regard as pointed out by policy 
and duty; and no small gratification to us would it be, if we 
should succeed, through the pages of this journal, in disposing 
thoughtful and honourable men, both conformists and non- 
conformists, to bestow a more comprehensive and discriminating 
attention on questions of this nature. Nor should we deem any 
pains too great, if we might be successful in disabusing the minds 
of churchmen of the notion, that the master feeling of protestant 
nonconformists, in relation to our national establishment, is envy 
of its superiority, and that their one great object is the destruc- 
tion of that establishment. We admit that dissenters must have 
been more than men if they had not been often irritated— 
deeply irritated by the treatment to which they have been too 
commonly exposed as such from the hands of churchmen; but 
we are satisfied that we state the substantial truth when we aver, 
that while nonconformists regard the church and state prin- 
ciple itself as an error, their great objection to our ecclesiastical 
establishment is, that, even viewed on the ground of expediency, 
as the means of sustaining and diffusing religion, it is, on the 
whole, a failure—so much so, that were it wholly to cease, the 
new agencies which would at once come into action and supply 
its place, are such as could not fail to demonstrate, that our com- 
mon Christianity, and our common country, had become gainers 
by the change. Many of our readers may doubt the soundness 
of the calculations which have led to this conclusion. We 
must content ourselves, at present, with stating that this is 
the opinion of many myriads of intelligent men in these king- 
doms; that it is an opinion which they have not, in general, 
hastily taken up, and one to which they hold gravely, honestly, 
religiously. This whole question, however, is of such a nature, 
that your men of dull, settled prejudice ; and your men of passion 
and invective, are equally in danger of seeing it in a partial, if not 
in a totally false light. Beyond any other question of our times, 
it demands, for its wise adjustment, the presence of those qua- 
lities which have generally distinguished the great minds of this 
country—patience, calmness, and strength. 
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Art. VI. Jiistory of the House of Commons, from the Convention 
Parliament of 1688-9, to the Passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. 
By Cuartes Townsenn, Esq., A.M., Recorder of Macclestield. 
2 vols. 


A History of the House of Commons, from the Revolution of 
1688 to the passing of the Reform Bill, unless strictly limited to 
matters of its internal constitution, its forms and privileges, would 
be little less than the history of England itself. Since the Revo- 
lution, the history of England has been prepared or enacted 
within the walls of the House of Commons. The intrigues of 
the court, the alliances with foreign states, the craft and subtlety 
of diplomacy, the favours of the monarch, the appointment even 
of the members of his household,—everytbing that finds a place 
in the history of a court or a people, finds a place also in 
the history of the proceedings of the House. ‘The monarchy 
and the senate have become one and indivisible. If there is a 
back stairs to the palace of St. James, even this has its private 
communication with the chapel of St. Stephen. 

Mr. Townsend has not limited his work to what is understood 
by constitutional history, and, in consequence, his work has no 
other limit than such as the size of his book imposed upon it. His 
object has been, he tells us, in the first sentence of his preface, to 
give us ‘a popular history of the [louse of Commons, furnishing 
biographical notices of those members who have been most dis- 
tinguished in its annals, and describing the changes in its internal 
economy, powers, and privileges.’ It is evident that, once launched 
out on this biography of distinguished members of parliament, its 
leaders and its orators, there is no line to be drawn between his 
work and a general history of England, than such as the caprice 
of the author shall suggest. In this difficulty of selection and 
limitation, Mr. ‘Townsend’s professional studies, or professional 

artialities, have been his best and only guide. These have led 
him to select a number of lawyers for the subject of his bio- 
graphical notice, who cannot certainly be said to have distin- 
guished themselves in the annals of parliament, while men who 
have been ministers of the crown, and its most celebrated orators, 
have been passed over with scarce a casual mention of their 
names. Snatches of biography, most arbitrarily chosen, are inter- 

ersed with details appropriate to a constitutional history; and 
hens is as little completeness or method in the one department 
of the work as in the other. 
With a certain degree of plodding industry, our author suc- 
ceeds in here and there conveying or recalling to the memory a 
useful or curious piece of information, and we shall be at the 
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pains of culling from his work some few details of this descrip- 
tion. But, upon the whole, we never remember to have met with 
two octavo volumes, professing to treat on history, so barren and 
so purposeless. ‘The materials collected, which are neither new 
nor rare, are spread, with a careless, aimless distribution, over the 
various epochs of our history. Even the order of chronology is 
little observed, and, lawyer as he is, he does not know even how 
to deal with dates. His literary industry has been limited to 
collecting from sources, neither remote nor original, facts and 
anecdotes which are again strung together without any law of 
arrangement, and related without any charm of style or manner. 
He reads and he reprints ; his industry has been never or rarely 
exercised in verifying the truth, or testing the accuracy of what 
he reads. If any difficulty or obscurity occurs to him, he is 
perhaps good enough to point it out: he takes no pains to remove 
it, There is an amusing instance of this at p. 27, vol. ii. In his 
biography of Chancellor Cowper, who, according to his luminous 
principle of selection, becomes one of the distinguished members 
of Parliament, he thus introduces an anecdote illustrative of the 
‘dignity and courtesy’ of that judge. ‘In illustration of this 
‘ graceful bearing, we find related a story of his considerate kind- 
‘ness towards Richard Cromwell, the former Protector, who, in 
‘ the year 1705, was compelled to apply to the Court of Chancery 
‘against a daughter, litigating with him the title to a manor 
‘ which he inherited from his mother, and on whom the counsel 
‘opposed had been casting some unworthy personal reflections, 
‘ It is doubtful, perhaps, whether the story does not in truth belong 
‘ to a later period, and to a descendant of the Cromwells, instead of 
‘the Protector Richard. Miss Hawkins, however, tells it of 
‘ Cowper, in the following circumstantial manner, on the alleged 
‘ authority (derived through Charles Yorke) of Lord Hardwicke, 
‘who is stated to have been in court at the time—that indeed 
‘could scarcely be the case in 1705, for he was not then fifteen.’ 
Our author evidently thinks that he has shown a very laudable 
discrimination in having, at all events, been puzzled. He has 
found a difficulty and proclaimed it ; quite enough for one man to 
do; he leaves to some other erudite person the task of solving it. 

This utter want of plan or method in the work is by no means 
compensated by the character of the observations which are scat- 
tered through it. These are of the most lack-lustre description 
imaginable, the most trite and commonplace that could have been 
well put together. It is strange—this perseverance with which 
some men can reiterate the most thread-bare remark, the gravity 
with which they can announce the most trivial and childish!— 
and men, too, who would not, perhaps, be slow in perceiving in 
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others the culpable dulness they themselves commit. The 
desire to write, harassing and irritating an intellect which has 
naturally no productive power, must, in general, be chargeable 
with this perverse obtuseness. But, in the case of Mr. Townsend, 
there is still another reason which might be given for this very 
complacent outpouring of commonplace. Mr. Townsend be- 
longs to a profession which offers many advantages in the disci- 
line of the mind, but—we hope we shall be pardoned for the 
berty we are about to take with a learned body—but which has 
also this signal disadvantage—that it makes men utterly shame- 
less of commonplace. The habit of regarding what is said as 
valuable, not in itself, but for some temporary and practical pur- 
pose, renders everything good enough which serves the turn. ‘The 
finer intellectual wants, the finer intellectual perceptions, are 
dulled and blunted; the mind grows content with truths, so to 
speak, of the coarsest grain, which are always at hand, and of 
which it is needless to say there is always the greatest demand. 
One who practises public speaking as a profession, learns to be 
satisfied himself with that which will satisfy the occasion and his 
audience ; and practising oratory, moreover, as an advocate for 
another, he learns to sacrifice, for the personal ends of that other, the 
higher and more refined claims of his own intellect. He cares 
not how often he repeats a truism; his tediousness lies upon his 
client, who is as much responsible for the prolixity, as for the 
aim and purpose of his discourse. The manner of his speech, 
as well as the cause it advocates, is the client’s. 

This habit of submitting his own reasoning powers to the 
claims of an immediate practical interest, generates, we think, in 
most 0 ge a very perceptible bluntness in appreciating the 
finer shades of abstract or speculative truth. We are not speak- 
ing here of that indifference to truth of any kind, which the 
‘champions of tongue-fence’ are supposed to lapse into; our 
charge is of a quite different description, and involves no moral 
taint. In all matters of speculation, in all matters of philosophy, 
we have often had occasion to remark how incurious the minds 
of lawyers generally are. Their mental susceptibility seems to 
have been injured. With the finest tact, with the utmost 
rapidity and precision of thought, within a certain range, and 
for certain practical purposes, they unite a self-satisfied indiffer- 
ence for all that lies beyond. In theology, no men more sedu- 
lously avoid whatever approaches to general reasoning, to broad 
and noble principles; if a lawyer is a divine, he clings to his 
texts and his authorities, or argues skilfully upon premises 
which he shows little disposition to examine. Should it become 
the fashion to moot the points of controversy between the churches 
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of England and of Rome, we should expect—presuming that no 
civil disabilities stood in the way—to find amongst the acute 
pleaders of Westminster Hall a large proportion of convertites to 
the Papal church. Trained to ratiocination, averse to philosophy, 
they have already the very intellect of the Jesuit. To deal ably 
with propositions, to have no passion for truth—such are the 
= a priestly controversialist would wish to find in his 
upil. 

' ies. who may not feel the same profound respect as we do 
for this learned profession, may resolve all we have said into that 
habitual self-confidence, which the lawyer cultivates, in the first 
instance, as a necessary discipline for his vocation, and which he 
is apt to carry with him into subjects not strictly professional. 
But we rest little on this, because we have observed a similar 
misapplication of self-confidence in men of all descriptions, who 
have studied with success any special branch of knowledge; they 
are incapable of admitting, in themselves, any inaptitude or 
deficiency in those general branches of knowledge which seem 
to lie open to all the world. A profound mathematician, as well 
as an erudite lawyer, will rarely understand that it requires any 
apprenticeship to be a good reasoner in morals or philosophy. 
The man who happens to have read extensively, or thought much 
on these subjects, never imagines, on this account, that he can 
answer a case in law, or solve a difficult problem of mathematics ; 
but the able mathematician is often unwilling to confess that he is 
not an equally good moral reasoner ; and the man who is immersed 
in legal lore, or legal quibble, who is full of his remainders and 
reversions, his uses and trusts, or who is armed to the teeth with 
those quirks of pleading and of evidence, by which an action at 
law is fought out on either side, with as much reference to the 
real justice of the case, as if so much musketry were discharged 
by the rival litigants—the man whose whole learning is a curiosity, 
and has the same relation to science and wisdom that a dusus 
nature has to the living and growing products of nature—such a 
man will hardly be convinced that philosophy has anything to 
teach him; that one who is in the constant habit of being 
consulted could possibly receive instruction; or that one so 
voluble in speech could be deficient in thought. 

Whether there be any truth or not in these observations, it is 
certain that Mr. Townsend exhibits in himself a very complete 
specimen of self-satisfied mediocrity. It is manifest that he 
could go on prating or writing by the hour together, on any 
subject, without disturbing, to the depth of a finger-nail, the 
surface on which he was standing. He interlards his discourse 
with quotations of verse, picked and culled for their very in- 
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sipidity, and plumes himself the while on his taste for the belles 
lettres. He quotes mere fustian, and calls it eloquence, and 
pronounces his egregious judgment with the air of profound 
criticism. And who shall prevent him? Has he not read some 
twenty score of volumes, big and little ?—and can he not talk, 
talk irresistibly, irrepressibly, inexhaustibly ?—and has he not, 
withal, that pretty little bantering impudence, that tawdry studied 
flippancy, which so often proclaims and supports the superior 
pretensions of the man accustomed to face the public ? 

We remember being once in the company of somewhat grave 

and silent people, when a lady broke a long pause of stillness, by 
the startling request, ‘Pray, Mr. B , do make a remark.’ 
Whether the remark thus called for was made, we do not 
recollect ; it was not likely to be very worthy of remembrance. 
Our author seems to have jogged his own invention in a similar 
manner, and from time to time, in the course of his dull narrative, 
to have called upon himself strenuously to make a remark. And 
Mr. Townsend has made a remark, and printed it. The Duke 
of Marlborough, as every one knows, had received a very scanty 
education in his youth, and spelt badly. Whereupon our author 
takes occasion to make a remark. ‘ This and other letters prove 
‘ the Duke’s want of scholarship and bad spelling; but the absence 
‘ of all faith and honesty is far more disgraceful to the writer than 
‘ mere ignorance of grammar. (Vol. i. p. 125.) Profound ob- 
servation ! 
‘ Returned for Windsor, he (Mr. Powle) was voted by a unani- 
‘mous call to the chair, the 22nd January, 1688-9, and thus 
‘ attained the highest station to which a statesman could aspire— 
‘ speaker of the Convention Parliament!’ (Vol. i. p. 47.) Did Mr. 
Townsend really think, when he wrote this, that the speakership 
was exactly the dignity, and the very highest, for a statesman to 
aspire to? We should think the leadership of the House of 
Commons something more to the purpose. We should suppose 
that this was merely a little flourish of the pen, a way of Mr. 
Townsend’s of shewing his sympathy in the great events of the 
Revolution; but this is not the only passage in which he expresses 
himself in the same manner of the dignity of the speakership. 
He seems to have formed a peculiar and childish estimate of this 
dignity. Do the wig and robe of the semi-judicial functionary 
impose on the imagination of the Recorder of Macclesfield ? 

Turning over the page from which we have taken the above 
extract, we stumble upon an instance which may serve, as well 
as any other, to show what sort of appreciation our author boasts 
of the beauties of poetry. He is speaking of the imprisonment 
of the Earl of Oxford, and of the manner in which he supported 
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it:—‘ This magnanimity was not overcome by two years’ close 
‘confinement, and elicited the noblest eulogy that was ever 
‘ laid by genius on the shrine of public virtue—the dedication of 
‘Parnell’s poems, known by heart by every lover of poetry.’ 
As we were conscious of not knowing by heart the dedication of 
Parnell’s poems, we could not, of course, rank with Mr. Townsend 
amongst the lovers of poetry. The quotation, however, which 
immediately follows, in some measure re-assured and consoled 
us. ‘ The following four lines,’ writes our author, ‘ are scarcely 
more poetical than true :— 


* A soul supreme in each hard instance tried, 
Above all pain, all passion, and all pride, 
The rage of power, the blast of public breath, 
The lust of lucre, and the dread of death!’ 


One is almost tempted to think that Mr. Townsend, not content 
with quoting, has been inserting some emendations of his own. 
We are far from wishing to occupy our pages with specimens 
D. 
of the taste and fine writing of Mr. Townsend; one or two 
shall suffice; nor shall they be sought for with any laborious 
research; the chance-opened page will supply them. 


‘The chief-justice (Holt) retired unmolested to his court, for all 
respected, if they did not dread, that manly fearlessness and judicial 
independence of spirit, that self-assured feeling, that grasp and vigour 
of intellect, which none who ever sat on the bench, unless it were 
Lord Thurlow, displayed with more energy, united with a steadfast 
political integrity, to which that judge was a stranger.’—Vol. ii. p. 70. 


In the following strain he eulogizes the lenity and forbearance 
of the Convention Parliament:—‘ To their eternal praise be it 
‘ recorded, they would not dabble in blood. The prisons were 
full of the chief miscreant, Jeffries himself, 
*ensanguined as in a scarlet robe, lay at their mercy in the 
‘ Tower; within their own walls sat Sawyer, and Williams, and 
‘ Finch, the persecutors to death of Armstrong and Sidney—the 
‘blatant revilers of the bishops. ‘The west was yet warm with 
‘ the flushings of the lawyer's campaign ; the church had scarcely 
‘Jaid aside mourning for its protestant martyrs—and so forth.— 

157. 
: Serjeant Maynard’s character is thus summed up:—‘ Of a 
‘ lawyer so astute, so erudite, and venerable, of a man so crafty, 
‘ truckling, and mean, it is easier to speak with levity, than to 
‘mention him in terms of respect or esteem. He narrowly 
‘ escaped the name of a pettifogger, by the extent of hfs learning 
* and his length of service.’ (Vol. i. p.361.) This was evidently 
intended to be written in the style of Gibbon, and Mr. Townsend 
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has succeeded, it must be allowed, in compressing his words very 
forcibly together; unfortunately, the meaning seems to have 
rebelled against the operation, or to have been too weak to 
support it. 

The two favourite subjects of Mr. Townsend are, the lives of 
the Speakers, of whom he professes to give us the complete series 
from the earliest times; and of the lawyers who have, or who 
have not, distinguished themselves as members of Parliament ; 
but he has not treated either of these subjects ina manner which 
induces us to follow him. We shall abstract from the work some 
facts and instances bearing on the privileges of the House of 
Commons, both because they have a more than usual interest at 
this moment, and because it is the part of Mr. Townsend’s book 
the least objectionably written. 

Those privileges, the object of which is to protect the House of 
Commons against the power of the crown, have from their very 
certainty, from their long and secure possession, ceased to excite 
any interest. That ‘torn leaf’—torn from the Journals by 
Charles I—on which the Commons had recorded their privilege 
of freedom of speech, has long ago been restored, and we have 
no apprehension that the hand of our monarch will again efface 
it. The only class of privileges which now engages our attention 
is that which brings the Parliament into collision with the 
Common Law. The late proceedings, originating in the cause 
of Stockdale vy. Hansard, have given a fresh interest to this branch 
of the subject. We are not about to review the arguments urged 
by either side in that celebrated casc; but there is one con- 
sion which we think every lover of constitutional freedom 
must, from their perusal, have arrived at. Whether the judges 
might not have supported the privilege here contended for by 
Parliament, on the broad ground of its manifest utility and sub- 
servience to the task of legislation, may remain a doubt; but it 
cannot remain a doubt that, at all events, the question of privi- 
lege or no privilege was one for the judges to decide. It was 
not for the House of Commons by their own declaration to con- 
stitute it a privilege. ‘The danger of such a doctrine is manifest. 
It might lead to the grossest violations of the liberty of the 
subject, to the exercise of the most tyrannical power on the part 
of the House. From the opposite doctrine, from the reference 
of its privileges to the judges, a temporary inconvenience is all 
that can result. The judges can have no hostile bias against 
that assembly which makes the laws they administer. A some- 
what narrdw, timid, or too technical construction is all that the 
just privileges of the House have to fear from the occupants of 
the bench at Westminster Hall. And if the privilege claimed 
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in vain be, in fact, necessary to good and effectual legislation, or 
to the proper dignity of Parliament, it can be easily converted 
into alaw: it has only to be transferred from the journals to 
the statute-book. That which was doubtful as privilege, may be 
rendered, in the next session, as indisputable as the Bill of 
Rights. For the error of the judges there is a plain remedy ; 
for the error of the House of Commons there is none. We re- 
peat that, whether disposed or not to acquiesce in the decision 
of the judges on the privilege claimed in the case of Stockdale v. 
Hansard, we cordially agree with them in this, that it was a 
uestion for them to determine. A review of the manner in 
which Parliament (not in the troubled times of the Common- 
wealth, not in the heat of civil war, but in the sober, constitutional 
riod before us,) has exercised those privileges which more or 
08 derogate from the legal rights of the subject, is strongly con- 
firmatory of this conclusion. ; 

The Commons came to a Resolution, (Jan. 23rd, 1693,) « That 
‘no member of this House do presume to make any noise or 
‘disturbance while any member shall be orderly debating, or 
‘whilst any bill, order, or other matter shall be in reading or 
‘opening; and, in case of such noise or disturbance, that Mr. 
‘ Speaker do call upon the member by name making such dis- 
‘turbance, and that every such person shall thereby incur the 
‘displeasure and censure of the House.’ This gave origin to 
the expression, being ‘ named by the Speaker.’ There is a story 
told of Speaker Onslow, that having called to order a young 
member of the House, and threatened to ‘name him,’ the in- 
experienced senator had the temerity to ask what would actually 
be the consequence of this naming. The Speaker, after a short 
pause, replied, very solemnly, ‘The Lord in heaven only knows!’ 
This answer, which was but a grave jest on the part of the 
Speaker, might significantly enough denote what might be the 
result if the House of Commons in this matter of privilege were 
without check or restraint from the judges of Westminster Hall. 

What strikes a reader chiefly in the exercise of the privileges 
of the House during the period under our review, is not, perhaps, 
so much the severity of the penalties it has inflicted, as the 
capricious and arbitrary nature of its jurisdiction, Whilst party 
hostility was the real cause, some moral offence has been made 
the pretext for an expulsion from the House. Or where the 
moral character of the man has been really indefensible, some 
imaginary crime has been made the ostensible cause of his 
punishment; as when Argyll was imprisoned for some wild stuff 
he wrote to prove the possibility of being translated from this world 
into the next. ‘I appeal,’ said Burke, in the discussion upon 
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Wilkes’ case—‘ I appeal to the Records of the House whether 
‘there has been a single expulsion of a member that has not 
* been to the disgrace of the Parliament that expelled him.’ We 

ee with Mr. Townsend that the censure of the great orator 
is far too sweeping; but a search into the Records of the 
House will certainly contribute nothing to the honour of that 
assembly. 

The first case in Mr. Townsend’s list is that of Mr. Hungerford. 


‘ The expulsion of a Tory barrister, Mr. Hungerford, for receiving 
from the Company of Orphans a present of twenty guineas, for expedit- 
ing their bill through the House, may be ascribed to a factious spleen 
much more than to public principle. His little pinnace appears to 
have been swamped in the ground-swell of popular indignation 
against that first-rate delinquent, the Speaker; for the gratuity and fee 
would seem to have been much too slight a pittance for a bribe. 
A ready debater, indulging in little jocularities and personal sarcasm, 
he had doubtless whetted the resentment of the ministerial party, 
and converted political opponents into personal enemies, Returned to 
the next parliament with no sufficient loss of character to damage his 
effectiveness as orator, he appears to have borrowed additional acerbity 
from the disgrace, and to have imposed his own doom on one still 
more undeserving, the good-natured, persecuted Steele. ..... At 
the time of the quarrel between Stanhope and Walpole, when the 
triumphant but not immaculate Whigs recriminated on each other 
about the sale of certain reversions, Mr. Hungerford expressed his 
sarcastic sorrow at seeing these two great men fall foul of one another; 
and, ‘however, in my opinion,’ said he, ‘we must still look upon 
them as patriots and fathers of their country; and since they have by 
mischance discovered their nakedness, we ought, according to the 
customs of the East, as the Scripture tells us, cover it by turning our 
backs upon them.’’ 


We will next quote the case of Asgill, a name which has of 
late become familiar to us all from the praises which Coleridge 
has lavished upon his style. Perhaps on this account the few 
particulars here collected of his life may be acceptable. 


‘ The circumstances attending the expulsion of Mr. Asgill, in 1707, 
prove that the author was amerced for the vices of the man, and that 
his wicked book might have gone unquestioned, had not his public 
deportment occasioned scandal. He was a lawyer of such sharp prac- 
tice and unenviable notoriety, that the House might be somewhat 
excused in making violent efforts to rid themselves of his infectious 
companionship. Patronized in early lite by Dr. Barebones, a famous 
cheat and projector, who built the new square of Lincoln’s Inn, he 
was nominated by the Doctor’s will his executor and residuary legatee, 
upon express condition that he would pay none of his debts. The 
much-esteemed executor, worthy of his trust, summoned the creditors 
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together in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and there, with commendable gravity, 
read aloud to them the will, concludiug, ‘ You have heard, gentlemen, 
the deceased’s testament. I will religiously fulfil the wishes of the 
dead.’ It might have been doubted whether his power was equal to 
his honest inclination, in those days of imprisonment for debt and easy 
arrest, when not even the sacred person of a Russian ambassador could 
escape the clutch of the sheriff’s officer. But Asgill knew that he 
could insult the creditors with impunity. Dr. Barebones had secured 
to himself the snug borough of Bramber, by purchasing the whole 
street ; and as Asgill became owner of the town on his death, he had 
canvassed with success the votes of the electors. The House of Com- 
mons was a sanctuary, which not even the boldest bearer of a writ 
could penetrate. Mr. Asgill sat and voted quietly for several sessions. 
When the commissioners repaired to Ireland, in 1699, to resume the 
grants of forfeited estates, he went over to practise as a conveyancer, 
and, probably with a view to attract notice, published a treatise on the 
Possibility of avoiding Death. 

‘From Ireland, immersed in law-suits, the eccentric lawyer drained 
an ample fortune. Having bought a life estate of 3000/. a year for a 
small consideration, he gained a seat in the Irish House of Commons, 
but was expelled at the end of four days for his book. ‘If his work 
were from above,’ he said, ‘ it would kindle like a firebrand, and set the 
whole world in arms against death. If men and women will read the 
study of a seven years’ recluse, they will find it not the most unplea- 
sant hour that ever they spent in their lives. For this I know, that 
nothing is more pleasant to us than news, and what I have said was 
never said by man before.’ This, of course, was the true reason for 
his saying it! Ejected in 1703 from the Irish Parliament, he re- 
turned to England, and sat for Bramber without objection. In an 
interval of Parliament, in 1707, being taken in execution at the suit of 
a creditor, he was committed to the Fleet. When the House met, he 
petitioned for his discharge, and was delivered by the Serjeant with 
his mace. But between his apprehension and discharge, complaint had 
been made of his book ; and after a vigorous defence, the daring 
author was expelled, just lucky enough to escape by stratagem from 
the officers who lay in wait for him at the door. 

‘Within the walls of one or other London prisons, he lingered thirty 
years, and published a number of political pamphlets in such idiomatic 
English, that Coleridge, no mean critic, has pronounced him and Defoe 
to be the two best writers in our language. He also contrived to eke 
out a scanty subsistence by drawing bills and answers in Chancery. 
He affected eccentricity, and from habit became what he affected—sin- 
gular alike in person, speech, and dress. Death at last relieved this 
misguided literary member from the long penalties of want of principle 
in 1738, at the advanced age of eighty. Being taunted by a friend 
shortly before he died with the question whether he still thought he 
should be translated, he replied, with a smile, ‘he believed he should 
not, as he found his faith begin to stagger.’ The impostor to others 
had never been a dupe to himself.’ 
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The case of Steele is well known; he was expelled for a 
litical pamphlet, which can hardly be accused of trespassing 
eyond the limits of fair discussion. The debate upon his case, 
which was a mere trial of party strength, was very animated, and 
Mr. Townsend mentions the following incident which occurred 
in it:—* Lord Finch, grateful to Steele for a mark of attention to 
‘ his sister, stepped forward, and made attempts to speak in his 
* behalf, but, being embarrassed by an ingenuous modesty, and 
* over-deference to an assembly, in which he had not yet been 
‘ accustomed to speak, he sat down in visible confusion, saying, 
*soas to be overheard, ‘ It is strange I can’t speak for this man, 
‘though I could readily fight for him.’ His words being whis- 
‘ pered from one to another, had the effect, in an instant, of an 
‘ electric shock, and a sudden cry from all parts of the House of 
‘hear him! hear him! with gestures and tokens of encourage- 
‘ment, brought Lord Finch again upon his legs, who, with 
* awakened recollection and composure, delivered a speech on 
‘ the occasion, in which, as it was related to a correspondent of 
‘ Steele’s, in the language of the theatre, ‘ there was not a word 
‘ which did not tell.’’ 

When the great South Sea bubble burst, it will be in the 
memory of our readers that the House of Commons took upon 
itself the duties of a court of law. After having done what it 
could to encourage the projectors, it then, with all the indignation 
of men who find they have been dupes, became at once their 
prosecutor and their judge. A bill of pains and penalties was 
carried with acclamation, which disabled the South Sea Directors 
from receiving any favour of the crown, and from sitting ever 
afterwards in either House of Parliament, which restrained them 
from quitting the realm, and forfeited their estates. 

Bills of pains and penalties, bills of attainder, are all, in 
ons violations of the first rule of jurisprudence. The well 

nown case of Sir John Fenwick has met with severe comments 
from Mr. Hallam and Professor Smyth, both Whig writers, and 
not willing censurers of any measure that had the approbation of 
William III. Perhaps the fate of the fellow-conspirators of Sir 
John Fenwick is not so familiar to the reader :— 


‘The most extraordinary Act of this nature,’ writes Mr. Townsend, 
‘that ever met with the concurrence of six successive parliaments, was 
one for continuing the imprisonment of Major Bernardi, and five 
others, implicated in Sir John Fenwick’s plot to assassinate King 
William. Bernardi lingered in Newgate for a period of forty years, 
from 1696, till released by death in 1736, at the advanced age of 
eighty-two. He survived all his unhappy brother conspirators, and 
was importunate in petitions to parliament for liberation. But the 
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resentment at his supposed crime was too enduring to listen to the 
voice of justice or mercy, and his cruel imprisonment was prolonged by 
six special acts of parliament, in a manner shocking to humanity. 
They could not condemn, and would not pardon him.’—Vol. ii. p. 205, 


There have been occasions when this House of representatives 
have refused even to be petitioned, though the petition in its 
matter and form were apparently inoffensive ; as witness the case 
of the ‘ abhorrers,’ in 1679, and also the fate of the Kentish 
petition in 1701. Nor has this popular assembly shown itself 
free from that hanghty manner which is so dear to despots. Till 
within half a century, it was the standing order of the House of 
Commons that the culprit who had excited its displeasure 
should receive his sentence Aneeling. It is still the order, we 
believe, though it would probably not be enforced, that when the 
Commons impeaches an individual before the House of Lords, 
the accused hears the impeachment kneeling. Madame D’Arblay 
tells us in her Diary, that on complaining to Mr. Windham of 
Warren Hastings kneeling at the bar, that gentleman finely 
observed, ‘ Tis a humiliation not to be wished or defended; it 
‘is indeed a mere ceremony—a mere formality, but it is a 
‘ mortifying one, and so obsolete, so unlike the practices of the 
‘times, so repugnant from a gentleman to a gentleman, that I 
‘myself looked another way. It hurt me, and I wished it 
‘dispensed with.’ 

We will conclude this part of the subject with extracting from 
Mr. Townsend his history of a privilege of a very different 
character than those we have been engaged with; which now no 
longer exists, and which at all times was of an innocuous descrip- 
tion—the deceased privilege of franking. 


‘ The privilege of franking letters was one of the very few honorary 
distinctions which members of the House of Commons retained at the 
passing of the Reform Bill. The sending and receiving letters free 
had become a mark of consideration, and while the loss to the revenue 
was not considerable, the gratification this boon afforded to the privi- 
leged class of conferring favours should not be lightly esteemed. It 
seemed the guiddam honorarium—the distinguishing sign—the graceful 
appanage of an M.P. ‘The history of its introduction is curious; for, 
in company with many prized distinctions, it had an ignoble origin in 
the Pensioner Parliament of Charles IT., in a settlement of the revenues 
of the post-office. When Colonel Titus reported the bill, Sir Walter 
Erle delivered a proviso for the letters of all members of parliament to 
go free during their sitting. Sir Heneage Finch said it was a poor, 
mendicant, proviso. The question being called for, the speaker, Sir 
Harbottle Grimstone, was unwilling to put it, saying he felt ashamed 
of it. Nevertheless, the proviso was carried. The restriction of this 
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privilege to the period of parliament’s sitting was speedily overlooked 
in practice, and for half a century members enjoyed a licence of writing 
free over any number of post-office letters, and of enclosing franks in 
parcels to be used by their friends and constituents for any period of 
time, and for any weight. . . . . . That many members (and 
tradition points strongly to the Scotch) strained this permission to an 
abuse, there is no doubt. The gossiping Wraxall proves how long and 
to what an extent it prevailed. ‘ ‘Till 1784, neither date nor place was 
necessary. Not only were covers transmitted by hundreds, packed in 
boxes, from one part of the kingdom to the other, and laid up asa 
magazine for future expenditure, but far greater perversions of the 
original principle, for purposes very injurious to the revenue, took 
place. I was acquainted with a member, a native of Scotland, deco- 
rated with the Order of the Bath, who sent up to London from Edin- 
burgh by one post, thirty-three covers, addressed to an eminent bank- 
ing-house in the Strand, most of which contained, not letters, but 
garden-seeds. ‘The postmaster-general had the covers carried up to 
the speaker’s chair; but he voted for Lord North, and thé business 
never came before the House.’ 

‘Merchants used to send and receive prices-current and circulars 
free, and bankers have been known to realize some hundred pounds 
a-year by an abuse of this advantage. Since the Union, an honourable 
member has deposited the privilege in the hands of his bankers, to be 
placed to the credit side of his account, the daily number of twenty- 
five letters, the full amount allowed to be sent and being received, 
under his covers. 

‘In 1760, the Lords amended a new post-office bill, by leaving out 
the proviso of exemption. The Commons agreed to this, on a private 
assurance from the ministers of the crown that the privilege should be 
continued; and accordingly, a warrant was issued to the postmaster- 
general, directing the allowance to the extent of two ounces in weight, 
thus reducing the bulk of letters post-free within some moderate 
dimensions. During the fiscal embarrassments to which the unfortunate 
American war had reduced the country, Lord North, in opening the 
budget, intimated one method which had suggested itself of supplying 
the deficiencies in the revenue, by restraining or entirely suppressing 
the privilege of franking. But the House had become less sensitive 
to what their predecessors had deemed ‘a mendicant proviso,’ and in- 
terrupted the scheme with such a loud and general murmur of disap- 
probation, that the easy Chancellor of the Exchequer stopped suddenly 
short, and proposed instead, the taking off the prohibition on foreign 
cambrics. The attempt at restraining the boon was renewed by an 
abler financier, Mr. Pitt, with more decision and with success. He 
proposed certain regulations, the general object of which was to re- 
strain the number of franks sent or received by any post, and also to 
restrain them in regard to weight. He designed that in future all 
franks should be dated, both as to time and place--a measure which 
bea in some degree, limit the advantage of the members of the two 
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‘ These salutary amendments yielding a large annual profit to the 
revenue, were agreed to without a murmur. The late active secretary 
of the post-office, Sir Francis Freeling, was of opinion that the post- 
office lost a mere trifle by the modified exercise of this privilege, so 
much was gained by answers to the letters, and by mistakes in enve- 
lopes themselves. The exercise of franking was, after this regulation, 
watched with such jealousy, that in 1799, a member brought a charge, 
which the House seriously investigated, against Sir Benjamin Hammet, 
for deputing to his son the privilege during his illness. His friends 
justified this laxity of practice by the precedents of former parliaments, 
whose members they urged delegated this power occasionally to their 
wives, daughters, and other ladies; but the excuse was not admitted, 
and the worthy knight received a reprimand, and caution not to 
offend again.’ —Vol. i. p. 327. 


The whole business of franking is now happily at an end. As 
Mr. Townsend so eloquently writes—‘ These cheap favours to 
‘constituents are abolished, and the last feather in the plume of 
‘ privilege remorselessly torn away ! 

Leaving this matter of privilege, and quitting company at the 
same time with Mr. Townsend, let us take one rapid glance, and 
at one point of view, of this period of the history of the House 
of Commons which he had not written. It is a period very 
barren in all narrative interest—the very opposite of romantic— 
but it is one replete with instruction to the political student. It 
is here, in fact, that the constitution of England is to be veritably 
studied. The House of Commons had long out-lived its first 
and feeble condition, when its power in the state was derived 
from that singular union which took place in this country, and in 
this country alone, between the lower class of nobility and the 
burgess or deputy of the towns—a union for which Professor 
Heeren, in one of his historical essays, remarks that he has never 
met with any satisfactory explanation. It had outlived also its 
age of youthful heroism, the day of its hot blood, when it entered 
the lists, and not without challenge given, with the monarchy : 
and the question was made whether a senate or a king should be 
the sovereign ruler in England. It had attained the cool and 
calculating strength of manhood. But manhood, whether of 
corporate bedies or of individuals, is not synonymous with 
wisdom or perfect virtue; and in the mature age of our House 
of Commons, there are abundant weaknesses to study—occasional 
fits of panic fear, and of turbulent zeal, and a sorry selfishness. 
Perhaps nowhere can the temper of a popular assembly be better 
watched and observed, from the very circumstance that it is under 
considerable control, and puts forth only half its strength. One 
does not want a volcano to study the nature of explosive materials; 
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they can be better examined in the cautious experiments of the 
laboratory. 

How shall we characterize this House of Commons from the 
Convention Parliament to the passing of the Reform Bill? It 
presents to view an institution to which history has no parallel, 
and which, as has often been justly observed, no preconcerted 
arrangement could possibly construct in any country desirous of 
imitating it. Was the House of Commons a democratic body? 
No. The nobility had the nomination of many of its members. 
Sheer bribery returned another portion. In none was there a 
very lively sense of responsibility to constituents. Was it an 
aristocratic body? Certainly not. It was not permanent, and 
whatever might be the imperfect manner of election, there was a 
popular spirit in its debates, which entirely distinguishes it from 
a senate of nobles, 

The Revolution which set the House of Hanover and the 
House of Commons jointly upon the throne, was unlike any 
other event of similar nature which history has recorded. 
A nation calls in a foreign prince with a foreign army to re- 
gulate its own internal government—and the experiment suc- 
ceeds! Where shall we find another instance of the like 
success? A few months after the invasion of their armed and 
triumphant deliverer, those who had sought his assistance retain 
the prince and dismiss his troops; and William the T hird, with 
all but tears of vexation, must part with that Dutch guard by 
which he has won a-throne. It was indeed a happy revolution ! a 
title it far better deserves than that of glorious, which only the 
exhilaration of good fortune can have obtained for it. A great 
nation, too indolent for a civil war, procures its freedom by 
inviting an invasion. It is a revolution which churchmen and 
nobles accomplished from their easy chairs; churchmen who had 
not time to learn the principles of rebellion, before the rebellion 
was over, and nobles who had for some years a difficulty in re- 
membering to which king they professed allegiance. 

But we had no intention to utter here the oft-repeated ex- 
clamation on this fortunate event. We were about to observe 
that, on surveying this period of the history of our House of 
Commons we were filled with the melancholy reflection of the 
vanity, alas! of human wisdom. On almost all the great topics 
which agitated the House, the patriots—the men of gravest 
speech and most anxious solicitude—were wrong. We say 
they were wrong, because time has proved them so, not because 
we have any idea that, pt in their position, we should have 
been wiser than they. We must all be as wise as we can in our 
own generation ; posterity, that will judge us, cannot think for 
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2 us; but it is painfully evident that the shrewdest of men are but 
treading on the ice and walking amongst pitfalls, when they a 

2 apply to their own times (and it is all they can) the rules and ai 
t maxims which have descended to them from others. The par- a 
, liaments of William, of Queen Anne, of George the First and ai 

Second, rung with patriotic eloquence— # 
f | Upon the danger to the state of a standing army— 3 
? Upon the evils of being drawn through our connexion with — 
. | Hanover into the circle of continental politics— wi 
a | Upon the necessity of a Place Bill to purify the House from B 
n the corrupting influence of the crown. mi 
d On all these topics the voice of patriotism was loudly lifted up, 
a and lifted up, we now see, with very little sagacity. 
n Worthy members of the House—their minds haunted with 


images of Praetorian guards—saw in a standing army only the 


e instrument of tyranny. We now see in it the necessary instru- rel 
y ment for securing internal peace, and due obedience to a con- ca | 
5 stitutional government. ‘The patriots of the day had not dis- & a] 
= covered that these Praetorian guards were theirs ; paid by them- 
= £ \selves, and supporters of their power. Nor would they recognise i 


e the fact that the condition of Europe, and the armies which 
d other nations kept on foot, rendered a military force absolutely = 
n necessary for self-defence. 

h But they hoped to keep themselves remote from the arena of 
y 

a 


: continental politics. ‘The House of Hanover should not lead 5 
them out of their own island home. Vain idea. It was not the § 
e House of Hanover, it was the growing greatness of England, her i 
at commercial prosperity, her colonial possessions, that was leading | 
y her into the entangled diplomacy of the continental states. 
d Whilst England was shut up in her own cliffs, the alliances she 
id entered into, and the wars she conducted on the continent, were 
n § oftentimes determined by the caprice or the ambition of her 
c= — monarch. But when England had colonies to defend, when she 
met the armaments of other nations on the seas, or in remote 
x regions of the world, her relations to the powers of the continent . 
e assumed a new character. They were a necessary consequence : 
of | ofthe development of her commercial greatness. And something 
1e more than a consequence. It is by the emulation—the strife, if 
cS you will, with other powers, that a nation fully develops ner re 
st sources, pushes her enterprises, and multiplies, while she seems : 
Ly to squander, her wealth. ‘To advance, to struggle forward, is not % 
se the first spontaneous effort of society ; its natural temper is rather 
ye to rest content with what it has. Commerce needs as bold a 
ar spirit as war itself; nor is it in a condition of Arcadian tranquillity 


or that the courage of enterprise will be wakened. It would not be : : 
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difficult to show, that if England could have withdrawn herself 
from the contests and politics of the continent, she would have 
been unwise in doing so. Peace, of course, should be the first 
wish and object of a Christian statesman; but peace sought in 

acific alliances, a European peace, not the sullen, sluggish peace, 
if such can be secured, of an isolated state. 

That the two first Georges loved their Electorate of Hanover 
better than their kingdom of England is pretty certain; but, on the 
other hand, the patriots thought it quite sufficient reason for dis- 
proving of any measure of foreign policy that the interest of Han- 
over was concerned in it. Theynever waited to inquire if what was 
the interest of Hanover might not also be the interest of England.* 
They became averse to take that share in the system of European 
politics which was imposed upon England by her position and 
growing — And traces of this aversion to foreign alli- 
ances still from time to time appear in the minds of some of our 
politicians. We may safely assert that if England could have sat 
quietly within her own island, and saved all those millions she 
has spent in her armaments and subsidies, she would now have 
been a poor and subordinate nation, instead of being the first 
people in the world—enabled by her power to extend over every 
quarter of the globe her own civilization, her own intelligence, 
her own high moral feeling. 


* We extract the following passage, which we think deserves consideration, 
from an Essay by Professor Heeren, On the Rise of the Continental Interests of 
Great Britain. 

‘In the meanwhile, the great impediments which arose to the commerce of the 
Baltic during the war, afforded England opportunities of complaint. No power 
ever carried commercial restrictions against his enemies so far as Charles XII. did 
in his regulations. It is true he had extraordinary inducements to such a course. 
His severe measures, which were directed in the first place against the Dutch, fell 
also upon the English, and would almost have annihilated their commerce with the 
Baltic had they not protected it with armed vessels. The interest of George I. as 
Elector of Hanover was therefore not the only cause which induced him to adopt 
measures against Charles, for he had grounds of complaint also in his character of 
King of England. Nevertheless, it is the constant reproach of all English writers, 
that he did not distinguish between these two interests; but that the wish to pre- 
serve the Duchies of Bremen and Verden, by which a communication was opened 
between his new kingdom and his German territories, led him to implicate England 
in his contests with the Northern States, 

‘It would not be difficult, from what has been already said, to find grounds of 
defence for George I.; but allowing every one to form his own judgment upon this 

int, there remains another ground which has not been taken by any English 

istorian with whom I am acquainted, and which is the most important of all in the 
determinations of the controversy—I refer to the question whether the interests of 
England or Hanover were most nearly concerned in the acquisition of Bremen and 
Verden? And I believe it will not be difficult to prove that the former were chiefly 
involved in it. 

‘ Hanover certainly gained at a sufficiently cheap rate two provinces, one of little 
importance, the other more so, yet neither remarkably fertile, except in those parts 
which border on the rivers.. But then the latter of the two commands the entrance 
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In the third and last subject we have alluded to, in their 
anxiety for a Place Bill, the patriots were still more palpably 
mistaken. Impressed with the evil consequences which might 
result from the corruption of the House by the influence of the 
court, they could see nothing but mischief in the permission of 
men who held places, or received pensions from the crown, to sit 
as members of parliament. At one time, even the ministers were 
to be excluded. They overlooked the rimary necessity there was, 
that the monarch and the House of Commons should be able to 
work together in the government of the country. It is this double 
position of the minister, as member of the cabinet and member of 
parliament, that alone renders feasible this partnership in the 
sovereignty between the throne and the senate ; and the minister 
occupies the high place which is accorded to him in our 
monarchy, because he is essential to this alliance between the two 
powers. By excluding the ministry from their walls, the House 
of Commons would have forfeited its share in the administration 
of the government ; unless, indeed, they meant to assume to them- 
selves the whole powers of government. Such would have been 
the alternative to which their Place Bill would have brought 
them. ‘They must have excluded themselves from all participa- 
tion, in the rights and prerogatives of the monarchy, or they must 


have made their own Speaker the great executive and monarch of 
the realm. 


into the two principal rivers, and consequently the chief commercial approaches of 
northern Germany ; and thus by its geographical situation becomes of very great 
importance. Little was gained by the electorate, a country which has not one sea- 
port, nor any commercial town of moment, which exports comparatively little, and 
the exports of which, as they are objects which are not generally classed amongst 
contraband commodities, there could not easily be found causes to interfere with. 
But this made the advantages to England all the greater. From the time that the 
province which commands the mouths of those streams, and with them the two 
principal sea-ports of Germany, became annexed to the dominions of her king, 
these roads of commerce were permanently open to England; the communication 
with Germany no longer depended on political circumstances; she had no longer 
any cause to fear that her exports would be either excluded from the continent or 
admitted under the disadvantages of increased duties; and a fair prospect was 
opened to her of securing the commerce of the whole of northern Germany. 

‘In order to comprehend the truth of this, we must view the case, not according 
to present circumstances, but those of that time. In the state of alienation which 
then existed between England and Sweden, it was but too certain that Charles 
would seize the first opportunity of vengeance. Let us suppose he had succeeded 
in recovering himself—and this, considering the reconciliation he was on the point 
of affecting with Russia, was far from impossible—and had regained possession of 
his German territories, would not these rivers, as well as the entrance into the 
Baltic, have been closed, either immediately or on every future quarrel, and priva- 


teers have been fitted out for the purpose of infesting that as well as the northern 
sea?” 
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VESTIGES OF THE 


Art. VII. Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 12mo, pp. 384. 
Churchill, London. Third Edition. 


Tue object of the author of this work is to exhibit a theory of crea- 
tion, one that in a few words shall afford a rational explanation of 
the varied phenomena ofthe universe. Such attempts have often 
been made by the teachers of science, to satisfy their own longing 
for the establishment of sufficient causes for the phenomena of 
nature, and have been adopted by the public mind from the same 
cause. These theories, however, have always been regulated by 
the knowledge of facts possessed by their authors, and they have 
been deserving of attention only as they might be confirmed or 
rejected when brought to the test of facts. 

It is thus that a false theory in natural philosophy is so much 
more easily corrected than one in physiology. At the same 
time, due consideration of this fact is seldom found in the 
mind of the public; and the generalization of the physiologist is 
admitted with as little evidence in its favour as that of the che- 
mist, the complication of the phenomena in the one case as com- 
pared with the other, being entirely overlooked. One of the 
simplest laws in science is that of gravitation; it refers to but one 
property of matter: its facts can be observed without difficulty, 
and combined stage after stage in the inquiry, till we come to the 
masses of matter moving through space — the highest expres- 
sion of that law. . This law is not interfered with by the laws 
which express other properties of matter, and may be said to stand 
alone in its simplicity and extended application. In passing on 
from the consideration of the effects of the property of gravita- 
tion or attraction, to the other properties of matter, the peculiar 
relations of its various forms, we find the difficulty of high gene- 
ralizations increase, although the genius of a Dalton has effected 
for chemistry what Newton had previously done for physics. 
The difficulty of investigating ae of generalizing increases in 
chemistry as we enter the domains of organic nature, even where 
life is absent; but when matter is endowed with this principle, 
assuming unnumbered forms, each form presenting varied phe- 
nomena, performing functions influenced by the agencies of heat, 
light, electricity, and chemical forces, it is then that the investiga- 
tion of the phenomena requires the highest —— of observation, 
and the greatest patience, caution, and judgment are necessary, 
lest the investigator should be betrayed into a hasty generaliza- 
tion. But, obvious as this must be to every one, it is precisely in 
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this science of life that the wildest speculations are put forth as 
sober reason, and absurd hypotheses as rational theories. It is 
in this science that some tyro rises up, and imagining himself a 

hysiological Newton, pronounces, with all the gravity of a phi- 
laaghan, that he has discovered a law for the organic kingdom, 
as extensive as that of Newton for the inorganic. 


‘ The sum of all we have seen of the psychical constitution of man, 
is, that its Almighty Author has destined it, like everything else, to 
be developed from inherent qualities, and to have a mode of action 
depending solely on its own organization. Thus the whole is complete 
on one principle. The masses of space are formed by law ; law makes 
them in due time theatres of existence for plants and animals; sensa- 
tion, disposition, intellect, are all in like manner developed and sus- 
tained in action by law. It is most interesting to observe into how 
small a field the whole of the mysteries of nature tlus ultimately 
resolve themselves. The inorganic has been thought to have one final 
comprehensive law, GrAviTaATIoN. The organic, the other great 
department of mundane things, rests in like manner on one law, and 
that is—DEVELOPMENT. Nor may even these be after all twain, but only 
branches of one still more comprehensive law, the expression of a unity, 
flowing immediately from the One who is First and Last.’—p. 342. 


Such is the language of the unknown author of the ‘ Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation,’ from which it will be seen 
that the object of the author is somewhat more ambitious than 
the title of the work would seem to indicate. We would, how- 
ever, here state that, had the work been put forth as the production 
of idle hours, and its speculations been correctly estimated by its 
author, we should not assume the tone of censure in which we 
feel compelled to speak of this volume. The author, as the 
above passage has shown, is evidently ignorant of the weakness of 
his theory, and the worthlessness of many of his facts, and con- 
sequently, writing with sincerity, is the more likely to lead away 
those who are less informed on the subject of his speculations 
than himself. But let us seek for an expression of this law of 
development, and the facts on which it rests, before pointing out 
its inconsistency with facts better established. The following 
passages are the substance of the author’s conclusions :— 


‘ The whole train of animated beings, from the simplest and oldest, 
up to the highest and most recent, are, then, to be regarded asa series 
of advances of the principle of development, which have depended upon 
external physical circumstances, to which the resulting animals are 
appropriate. I contemplate the whole phenomena as having been in 
the first place arranged in the counsels of Divine Wisdom, to take place, 
not only upon this sphere, but upon all the others in space, under 
necessary modifications, and as being carried on, from first to last, here 
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and elsewhere, under immediate favour of the creative will or energy. 
The nucleated vesicle, the fundamental form of all organization, we 
must regard as the meeting-point between the inorganic and the organic 
—the end of the mineral and beginning of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, which thence start in different directions, but in a general 
parallelism and analogy. We have already seen that this nucleated 
vesicle is itself a type of mature and independent being in the infusory 
animalcules, as well as the starting point of the foetal progress of every 
higher individual in creation, both animal and vegetable. We have 
seen that it is a form of being which there is some reason to believe 
electric agency will produce—though not perhaps usher into full life— 
in albumen, one of those component materials of animal bodies, in 
whose combinations it is believed there is no chemical peculiarity for- 
bidding their being any day realized in the laboratory. Remembering 
these things, we are drawn on to the supposition, that the first step in 
the creation of life upon this planet was a chemico-electric operation, by 
which simple germinal vesicles were produced. This is so much, but 
what were the next steps? I suggest, as an hypothesis countenanced 
by much that is ascertained, and likely to be further sanctioned by 
much that remains to be known, that the first step was an advance 
under favour of peculiar conditions, from the simplest forms of being 
to the next more complicated, and this through the medium of the 
ordinary process of generation.’ —pp. 208—210. 


Again, he says :— 


‘ The idea, then, which I form of the progress of organic life upon 
our earth—and the hypothesis is applicable to all similar theatres of 
vital being—is, that the simplest and most primitive type, under a law 
to which that of like-production is subordinate, gave birth to the type 
next above it, that this again produced the next higher, and so on to the 
very highest, the stages of advance being in all cases very small— 
namely, from one species only to another ; so that the phenomenon has 
always been of a simple and modest character. Thus, the production 
of new forms, as shown in the pages of the geological record, has never 
been anything more than a new stage of progress in gestation, an event 
as simply natural, and attended as little by any circumstances of a 
wonderful or startling kind, as the silent advance of an ordinary mother 
from one week to another of her pregnancy.’—p. 231. 


In endeavouring to work out this statement, the author 
commences with the subject of astronomy, and points to the 
fact of the earth being one of a number of similar bodies moving 
round the sun, and the probability of the physical constitution 
of the planets being the same as our own world. From a 
knowledge of the law of gravitation, and the appearances of 
the fixed stars, the elder Herschel and Laplace started as a 
probable hypothesis, that the sun and all the planets of our 
system were once a moving mass of heated fluid matter, that 
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as the mass cooled down, its outside became hardened, and, 
contracting, it was thrown off by the centrifugal force from the 
fluid mass beneath, thus forming a first planet. The fluid mass 
being again cooled, threw off another planet, and so on, till all 
the planets in our system were formed. It was observed that 
many of the fixed stars had a vaporous appearance through the 
telescope, and it was supposed that these were masses of matter 
in a state of preparation for forming a system like our own. 
These masses were called nebule, and this hypothesis has been 
called the nebular hypothesis. Although advanced by one of its 
authors as a sufficient explanation of the phenomena of the 
heavens, without having recourse to the idea of a creative power, 
this hypothesis has never been adopted, except as a remotely pro- 
bable theory combining a few scattered observations on an ob- 
scure region of human inquiry. ‘The author of the ‘ Vestiges’ 
introduces it as pointing out the fact of a progress or develop- 
ment in creation. But to show how little value such an hypo- 
thesis can be in aid of such an argument, even analogically, we 
understand that within the last few weeks, the great telescope of 
Lord Ross has been pointed to the heavens, and that it is found 
that at least one of these nebulee is not nebulous, but a system of 
stars, and that the fixed star Regulus, is not a globular, but a 
flat solid mass. Both these facts are opposed, we will not say 
fatal, to the nebular hypothesis. They clearly point out the 
caution that ought to be observed in the reception of theories 
founded on facts which are necessarily obscure and difficult of 
observation, In this department we might point out several 
statements as indicating the author’s want of consistency in argu- 
ment. Take the following, with regard to the moon. After having 
stated that the satellites were thrown off from the planets in the 
_ way as the planets from the sun, and describing our moon, 
says :— 


‘ These characteristics of the moon forbid the idea that it can be at 
present a theatre of life like the earth, and almost seem to declare that 
it never can become so. But we must not rashly draw any such con- 
clusions. ‘The moon may be only in an earlier stage of the progress 
through which the earth has already gone. The elements which seem 
wanting may be only in combinations different from those which exist 
here, and may yet be developed as we here find them. Seas may yet 
fill the profound hollows of the surface ; an atmosphere may spread 
over the whole. Should these events take place, meteorological phe- 
nomena, and all the phenomena of organic life, will commence, and the 
moon, like the earth, will become a green and inhabited world.”— 
pp. 39, 40. 


Now, the author’s theory of development requires, certainly, 
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one of two things in the moon—either that, from being a smaller 
body, it should have gone through all the changes which have 
taken place on the earth more rapidly, or that, by some accident, 
its development should have been stopped. Where are the seas to 
come from, if not from the vapour with which it was surrounded 
when thrown off half-fluid from the surface of the earth? Where 
the atmosphere, if the same law, as he maintains, prevails in the 
planets as on our own earth? Or has the author been inad- 
vertently betrayed into the possibility of what he so vehemently 
condemns—a ‘special creation’ of water and air for the moon? 
We see no objection to the latter supposition, but the author's 
general hypothesis is directly opposed to it. 

From the history of the planets in general, we arrive at that 
of our own earth in particular. The fluid mass has cooled 
down; the vapour has been condensed into’ water, but not peace- 
fully; the heated liquid mass beneath the cooled surface comes in 
contact with the water, and the pent-up Hye bursts through the 
cooling solids, and mountains of granite lift their heads above the 
surface of the water. The soluble ingredients of the rocks are 
taken up by the ocean, the moving liquid rubs and grinds the 
hardened mass, and carries portions of all sizes, from one moun- 
tain side to another, depositing many of them in its course, and 
forming the various strata of which the earth is composed. The 
bottom of the ocean is heaved up, and continents are sunk 
beneath the water, and the earth passes through a series of changes 
and convulsions, in order to produce the phenomena presented 
to the eye of the geologist at the present day. This history is 
gone over by the author, to show that there has been develop- 
ment going on in the physical history of the earth. That he 
should go through the details of all the sciences without error, is 
more than we could expect from any one ; at the same time, when 
an author shows himself incompetent to state facts whereof we 
can judge, we feel ourselves justified in distrusting him on those 
subjects with which we are not so familiar. We shall, there- 
fore, leave the department of physical geology, and refer to that 
which is most important in the author’s argument—the existence 
of animal and vegetable remains in the various rocks of which 
the earth is composed. 

In an early period of the history of geology, it was found that 
the organic remains entombed in the various rocks, especially 
those of the animal kingdom, presented an advance in organiza- 
tion, as we ascend from the primary rocks up to the tertiary 
strata. This led to the adoption of the theory of the progressive 
advance in creation from the monad up to man. This theory 
was especially adopted by the transcendental anatomists of France, 
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with Geoffrey St. Hilaire at their head, who found in it a sup- 
port of their doctrine of unity of plan, and saw in this gradual 
development going on in time with regard to species, a repre- 
sentation of what at present takes place in the history of the in- 
dividual, and also of the species that are at present distributed on 
the surface of the earth. As, however, the science of geology or 

aleontology, as this department of science is called, advanced, 
it was found that there was not that gradual advance in organiza- 
tion in the geological epochs that had at first been supposed,’and 
few geologists of the present day adopt this theory. The object, 
however, of the author of the ‘ Vestiges’ is to press this depart- 
ment of science into his service; and in the account which he 
has given of the organized beings found in the various strata of 
the earth, he has endeavoured to point out that there is a gradual 
transition from the lowest forms of animals to the highest, that 
the lowest are found in the primary rocks, and the highest in 
the most recent strata. In order to do this he has, from some 
cause, grossly misrepresented facts. The Silurian system of rocks 
is one of the oldest of the Palaeozoic sexies, and is found to possess 
a large proportion of animal remains. These have been iden- 
tified by zoologists as belonging to the classes of radiate, mol- 
luscous, articulate, and vertebrate animals. Yet the author's 
theory evidently requires that these animals should be the lowest 
in the animal scale. But no argument can convert a fish, with its 
back-bone, and highly developed nervous and muscular systems, 
into an animal of low organization. With regard to the strata suc- 
ceeding the Silurian, it is not found that the animal organization 
proceeds with gradual steps from one form to tlie other, but that 
frequently animals highest in organization are found in the lowest 
beds. ‘To bear out the hypothesis of a gradually progressive 
creation of higher types of animals, fishes ought certainly not to 
have existed in any of the Silurian beds, the reptiles ought not to 
appear till we arrive at the lias and oolite, whereas proofs of their 
existence are abundant in the new red sandstone, and in beds 
still lower. Birds, according to the law of progression, ought not 
to be seen till after the reptiles, but indications of their existence 
are found contemporaneous with the existence of the earlier 
saurians. We have not space to pursue the author through the 
whole line of development, presenting as it does so many facts 
opposed to his theory. But we will give an example, either 
of the loose manner in which he reads, or of the unscrupulous- 
ness with which he endeavours to ‘maintain his argument. 
Referring to a paper read by Professor Edward Forbes, at the 
British Association, in 1839, “On the Distribution of the 
Pulmoniferous Mollusca,” he says, 
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‘In examining the fossils of the lower marine creation, with a re- 
ference to the kind of rock in connexion with which they are found, 
it is ovserved that some strata are attended by a much greater abund- 
ance of both species and individuals than others. They abound most 
in calcareous rocks, which is precisely what might be expected, since 
lime is necessary for the formation of the shells of the mollusks and 
articulata, and the hard substance of the crinoidea and corals; next in 
the carboniferous series; next in the tertiary; next in the new red sand- 
stone; next in slates; and, lastly, least of all, in the primary rocks.’— 
p- 155. 


This paper referred to the distribution of existing species of 
land shells upon the surface of the various formations, which are 
found uppermost in various districts of the earth, and not to mol- 
lusca living in the ocean. 

But let us turn to the vegetable kingdom. It is allowed by 
all naturalists, that the vegetable and animal kingdoms are pa- 
rallel, and that a law of progression which applies to the one will 
apply to the other. This is admitted by the author, and he en- 
deavours to find an advance in organization in plants as in animals. 
But what is the result? We have in the Silurian rocks remains 
of fuci plants, low in organization, indeed, but of the same family 
as those which exist in the scas of the present day. In com- 

aring the alge thrown on our coasts now, with those that 
clothed the bottoms of Silurian oceans, we find no advance in 
type. When dry land began to exist, we find it to have been 
clothed with vegetation, and that of a very prolific kind during 
the period of the deposition of our coal-beds, but we find no in- 
dications of progressive advance. Many of the plants of the coal 
formation evidently belong to the highest types, and we have no 
proof at all that these highest plants were not the first to clothe 
the surface of the earth. But let us see what the author has to 
say on this subject : 


‘ Upwards of three hundred species of plants have been ascertained 

to exist in the coal formation; but it is not necessary to suppose that 

the whole contained in that system are now, or ever will be distin- 

guished. Experiments show that some great classes of plants become 
decomposed in water in a much less space of time than others, and it 
is remarkable that those which decompose soonest, are of the classes 
found most rarely, or not at all, in the coal strata. It is consequently 
to be inferred that there may have been grasses and mosses at this 
era, and many species of trees, the remains of which had lost all trace 
of organic form before their substance sunk into the mass of which 
coal was formed. In speaking, therefore, of the vegetation of this 
period, we must bear in mind that it may have comprehended forms of 
which we have no memorial. 

‘ Supposing, nevertheless, that, in the main, the ascertained vegeta- 
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tion of the coal system is that which grew at the time of its formation, 
it is interesting to find that the terrestrial botany of our globe begins 
with classes of comparatively simple forms and ‘structure. In the 
ranks of the vegetable kingdom, the lowest place is taken by plants of 
cellular tissue, and which have no flowers, (eryptogamia,) as lichens, 
mosses, fungi, ferns, sea-weeds. Above these stand plants of vascular 
tissue, and bearing flowers, in which again there are two great sub- 
divisions ; first, plants having one seed-lobe, (monocotyledons,) and in 
which the new matter is added within, (endogenous,) of which the cane 
and palm are examples; second, plants having two seed-lobes, (dicoty- 
dedons,) and in which the new matter is added on the outside under the 
bark, (exogenous,) of which the pine, elm, oak, and most of the British 
forest-trees are examples; these subdivisions also ranking in the order 
in which they are here stated. Now it is clear that a predominance 
of these forms in succession marked the successive epochs developed 
by fossil geology; the simple abounding first, and the complex after- 
wards? 

‘ Two-thirds of the plants of the carboniferous era are of the cellular 
or cryptogamic kind, a proportion which would probably be much 
increased if we knew the whole Flora of that era. The ascertained 
dicotyledons, or higher-class plants, are comparatively few in this 


formation ; but it will be found that they constantly increased as the 
globe grew older.’—pp. 883-—85. 


On this passage we would remark, in the first place, that there 
is little or no proof that the cryptogamic tribes perish more rapidly, 
than those belonging to the barn groups of plants. The plants 
that have had their tissues preserved amongst the coal, are those 
which from the resinous nature of their secretions are precisely 
such as we should expect, on that account, would resist the 
decomposition of the fluid in which they were immersed. It is 
therefore, in fact, as probable, that exogenous plants, of delicate 
structure and high organization, without resinous secretions, 
should have been destroyed, as that the families of cryptogamia 
should have met with this fate. In the second place, the author 
admits that there were dicotyledons (a well-known fact) amongst 
these plants, and does he not see that, however few they may be, 
it entirely upsets the theory of progressive advance, cqueide in 
the absence of any proof as to whether they were created first or 
last? He would surely allow that if human bones were found 
amongst the lowest rocks, that the theory of progressive deve- 
lopment of animals, corresponding with geological epochs, must 
be given up; and the existence of dicotyledonous plants in the 
coal measures is not less fatal to his argument. 

Having taken this survey of the past ages of creation, the 


author prepares us for his particular views, by the following 
general remarks: 
NO, I. 2k 
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© A candid consideration of all these circumstances can scarcely fail 

to introduce into our minds a somewhat different idea of organic crea- 

tion from what has ‘hitherto been generally entertained. That God 

created animated beings, as well as the terraqueous theatre of their 

being, is a fact so powerfully evidenced, and so universally received, 

that I at once take it for granted. But in the particulars of this so 

highly supported idea, we surely here see cause for some re-considera- 

tion. It may now be inquired,—In what way was the creation of 

animated beings effected ? The ordinary notion may, I think, be de- 

scribed as this,—that the Almighty Author produced the progenitors 

of all existing species by some sort of personal or immediate exertion. 

But how does this notion comport with what we have seen of the 

gradual advance of species, from the humblest to the highest ? How 

can we suppose an immediate exertion of this creative power at one 

time to produce zoophytes, another time to add a few marine mollusks, 

another to bring in one or two crustacea, again to produce crustaceous 

fishes, again perfect fishes, and so on to the end? This would surely 

be to take a very mean view of the Creative Power—to, in short, an- 
thropomorphize it, or reduce it to some such character as that borne 
by the ordinary proceedings of mankind. And yet this would be un- 
avoidable; for that the organic creation was thus progressive through 
a long space of time, rests on evidence which nothing can overturn or 
gainsay, Some other idea must then be come to with regard to the 
mode in which the Divine Author proceeded in the organic creation. 
Let us seek in the history of the earth’s formation for a new suggestion 
on this point. We have seen powerful evidence, that the construction 
of this globe and its associates, and inferentially that of all the other 
globes of space, was the result, not of any immediate or personal exer- 
tion on the part of the Deity, but of natural laws which are expres- 
sions of his will. What is to hinder our supposing that the organic 
creation is also a result of natural laws, which are in like manner an 
expression of his will? More than this, the fact of the cosmical arrange- 
ments being an effect of natural law, is a powerful argument for the 
organic arrangements being so likewise, for how can we suppose that 
the august Being who brought all these countless worlds into form by 
the simple establishment of a natural principle flowing from his mind, 
was to interfere personally and specially on every occasion when a new 
shell-fish or reptile was to be ushered into existence on one of these 
worlds? Surely this idea is too ridiculous to be for a moment enter- 
tained.’—pp. 156—158. 


In this passage we get a glimpse of the author’s real object, in 
writing his work: ‘a somewhat different idea of organic creation 
from what has hitherto been generally entertained’ has inspired 
him. But we are very much mistaken if ‘it be not found that 
the ‘ordinary notion’ is not only not ridiculous,’ and deroga- 
tory to the character of God, but that it is the most philosophical 
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notion, and so far from anthropomorphizing the Deity, is the 
only one which does not exclude him from the universe, and leave 
the world without a Creator, and mankind the victims of relentless 
fate. We have no wish to bring the Bible into court as a witness in 
opposition to science. When science has succeeded in demon- 
strating a law, which some statement in the Bible seems to oppose, 
we are ready to examine the statement, and test the worth of the 
evidence in its favour with that of the fact which science opposes to 
it. But where the question is between a surmise, a speculation, 
a mere verbal deduction from a misunderstanding of other men’s 
words,—and the evidence in favour of the truth of the statements 
of the Bible,—we feel that the latter remains entitled to our 
confidence, and we repel the former with pity for those who could 
advance them. The ‘ ordinary notion’ ‘that the Almighty Author 
produced the progenitors of all existing species [by some sort of 

rsonal or immediate exertion,’ is, we maintain, the expression 
of the humility of true science. It is not opposed to any of the 
known facts in zoology and botany, and is the one with which 
those most profoundly acquainted with these sciences have felt 
satisfied. It is a view that is compatible with all that the Divine 
mind has pleased to reveal to man; and it is a view compatible 
with all the traditions of creation that have been handed down 
to us by the historians of our race. The author is under a mis- 
apprehension, if he supposes that this view of creation is opposed 
to the idea of order and beneficence in the governance of the 
universe; it'is not because'man fails to comprehend the Deity, and 
to express his nature, by words called laws, that his idea of God 
should involve either human arbitrariness or confusion. Even 
admitting that man could express in words the constant sequences 
of things in creation, as one setting forth law, we do not see 
how that could necessarily lead to a rejection of the idea of 
special creation. But the author loses sight of the fact, that even 
for the maintenance of what he calls natural laws, there must be 
a continued exercise of power and thought on the part of the 
Creator, in sustaining their action; and this involves all the per- 
sonal and special ‘ interference,’ which he supposes is ‘ too ridicu- 
lous to be for a moment entertained.’ 

But we pass on to ‘ particular considerations of the origin of 
the animated tribes,’ and here we have a full development of the 
author’s special theory of an organic creation by law. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of his almost childish method of reasoning :— 

‘ Crystallization is confessedly a phenomenon of inorganic matter; 
yet the simplest rustic observer is struck by the resemblance which 
the examples of it left upon a window by frost bear to vegetable forms. 
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In some crystallizations the mimicry is beautiful and complete; for ex- 
ample, in the well-known one called the Arbor Diane. An amalgam 
of four parts of silver and two of mercury being dissolved in nitric acid, 
and water equal to thirty weights of the metals being added, a small 
piece of soft amalgam of silver, suspended in the solution, quickly 
gathers to itself the particles of the silver of the amalgam, which form 
upon it a crystallization precisely resembling a shrub. Vegetable 
figures are also presented in some of the most ordinary appearances of 
the electric fluid. In the marks caused by positive electricity, or 
which it leaves in its passage, we see the ramifications of a tree, as 
well as of its individual leaves; those of the negative, recal the bulbous 
or the spreading root, according as they are clumped or divergent. 
These phenomena seem to say that the electric energies have had 
something to do in determining the forms of plants. That they are 
intimately connected with vegetable life is indubitable, for germination 
will not proceed in water charged with negative electricity, while 
water charged positively greatly favours it; and a garden sensibly in- 
creases in luxuriance, when a number of conducting rods are made to 
terminate in branches over its beds. With regard to the resemblance 
of the ramifications of the branches and leaves of plants to the traces 
of the positive electricity, and that of the roots to the negative, it is a 
circumstance calling for especial remark, that the atmosphere, particu- 
larly its lower strata, is generally charged positively, while the earth 
is always charged negatively. The correspondence here is curious. 
A plant thus appears as a thing formed on the basis of a natural 
electrical operation—the brush realized. We can thus suppose the 
various forms of plants as, immediately, the result of a law in elec- 
tricity variously affecting them according to their organic character, 
or respective germinal constituents. In the poplar, the brush is un- 
usually vertical, and little divergent; the reverse in the beech: in the 
palm, a pencil has proceeded straight up for a certain distance, radiates 
there, and turns outwards and downwards; and soon. We can here 
see at least traces of secondary means by which the Almighty Deviser 
might establish all the vegetable forms with which the earth is over- 
spread.’—pp. 169—171. 

He then goes on to state the fact, that Prevost and Dumas 
announced, some years ago, that ‘globules could be produced in 
albumen by electricity.’ This fact is stated to support his view, 
that ‘ the first step in the creation of life upon this planet was a 
chemico-electric operation, by which simple germinal vesicles were 
formed.’ Why if his theory had been that the first step in the 
process of creation was the formation of vesicles by the wind 
passing over the ocean, then the fact of boys blowing bubbles in 
soap and water with a tobacco-pipe, and the fable of Venus being 
born of the froth of the sea, would have been as much to his pur- 
pose. It will here occur to most of our readers, that the circum- 
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stance of the supposed creation of insects, some years ago, by 
means of galvanism, announced by Mr. Crosse at a meeting of 
the British Association, would be too precious a fact, not to be 
raked from the lumber-room of science for the purpose of ad- 
vancing our author’s argument. We are accordingly treated to 
another edition of this somewhat miraculous circumstance : 


‘Mr. Crosse was pursuing some experiments in crystallization, 
causing a powerful voltaic battery to operate upon a saturated solution 
of silicate of potash, when the insects unexpectedly made their appear- 
ance. He afterwards tried nitrate of copper, which is a deadly poison, 
and from that fiuid also did live insects emerge. Discouraged by the 
reception of his experiments, Mr. Crosse soon discontinued them; but 
they were some years after pursued by Mr. Weekes, of Sandwich, 
with precisely the same results. This gentleman, besides trying the 
first of the above substances, employed ferro-cyanuret of potassium on 
account of its containing a larger proportion of carbon, the principal 
element of organic bodies: and from this substance the insects were 
produced in increased numbers.’—pp. 188, 189. 


We are almost sorry to be obliged to doubt the accuracy ob 
Mr. Weekes’s as well as Mr. Crosse’s observations, for if one 
argument more than another could tell against, the author's hypo- 
thesis, it would be the fact of this special creation gaceér the eyes 


of Messrs. Crosse and Weekes. Had these animals been monads, , 
mere living cells, then the author might have emyiloyed them. as ~ 


an argument in favour of his theory, however bad the evidence 
on which they rested; but they were not monads—they were 
none of the radiata, they were not even mollusca, but they be- 
longed to the highest type of the articulata, just where that class 
is supposed, by some zoologists, to pass into the vertebrata. If 
Mr. foe did witness the creation of an acarus, then he witnessed 
an act of special creation, and the author’s law of organic deve- 
lopment is atan end. But it is not a fact that either Mr. Crosse 
or Mr. Weekes witnessed the creation of these acari. That they 
thought they did, nobody will deny ; but the task of observation in 
science is not the easy thing the multitude suppose. These gen- 
tlemen have not sufficiently distinguished themselves in science 
that their testimony should have much weight on this subject. 
Others have tried the same experiments and have failed. Nume- 
rous sources of error might be pointed out in these experiments. 
Amongst others we would mention, that a friend of our own 
visited Mr. Weekes in the hope of seeing the insects created. He 
waited for some days, but no indication of an acarus was ob- 
served. At last, however, he saw one—here, then, was the 
creation. He anxiously took his glass from his pocket, to ex- 
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amine its structure, when, on bringing it close enough to be 
observed, he found the animal was on the outside of the bell-glass 
in which the experiment had been conducted ! 

Having established thus the fact of a galvanic creation of low 
forms, the author points to the doctrine of equivocal generation, 
and the spontaneous springing up of plants in ground placed 
under new circumstances, as giving support to his doctrines. 
We have not time to enter into a detailed objection to these 
views; but we would add that, the highest living authorities, on 
these points, are entirely opposed to them. The production of 
either animals or plants, independent of progenitors, has never 
yet been satisfactorily demonstrated. The author then proceeds 
to support the other part of his hypothesis, that of the gradual 
development of the higher from the lower species of plants and 
animals, by an appeal to facts. In dealing with this part of his 
subject, he evidently feels the unsatisfactory nature of his evi- 
dence ; and accordingly introduces, as an argument in favour of 
such an extreme departure from what are at present recognised 
as the laws of nature, the calculating machine of Mr. Babbage, 
In the working of this machine its inventor found, that in casting 
up numbers the process was performed, by the addition of a re- 
gular series df units up to 100,000,000; but at this point a new 

series of‘figures mtade tiéir appearance, which in their turn again 

- changed.* ‘Thus, although'the same law had prevailed up to the 

‘*yast ‘cf one hindred millions, another law made its 
appearance at that number. This was employed, by the ingenious 
author of the Ninth Bridgwater Treatise, to meet Hume’s argu- 
ment against the probability of miracles. The following passage 
gives the conclusion of Mr. Babbage’s account of this machine, 
and the use made of it by the author :— 


* Now it must be observed that the law that each number presented 
by the engine is greater by unity than the preceding number, which law 
the observer has deduced from an induction of a hundred million 
instances, was not the true law that regulated its action, and that the 
occurrence of the number 100,010,002 at the 100,000,002nd term was 
as necessary a consequence of the original adjustment, and might have 
been as fully foreknown at the commencement, as was the regular suc- 
cession of any one of the intermediate numbers to its immediate ante- 
cedent. The same remark applies to the next apparent deviation from 
the new law, which was founded on an induction of 2761 terms, and 
also to the succeeding law, with this limitation only—that, whilst their 
consecutive introduction at various definite intervals, is a necessary 
consequence of the mechanical structure of the engine, our knowledge 
of analysis does not enable us to predict the periods themselves at 
which the more distant laws will be introduced. 
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‘It is not difficult to apply the philosophy of this passage to the 
question under consideration. It must be borne in mind that the ges- 
tation of a single organism is the work of but a few days, weeks, 
or months ; but the gestation (so to speak) of a whole creation is a 
matter probably involving enormous spaces of time. Suppose that an 
ephemeron, hovering over a pool for its one April day of life, were 
capable of observing the fry of the frog in the water below. In its 
aged afternoon, having seen no change upon them for such a long time, 
it would be little qualified to conceive that the external branchie of 
these creatures were to decay, and be replaced by internal lungs, 
that feet were to be developed, the tail erased, and the animal then to 
become a denizen of the land. Precisely such may be our difficulty 
in conceiving that any of the species which people our earth is capable 
of advancing by generation to a higher type of being. During the 
whole time which we call the historical era, the limits of species have 
been, to ordinary observation, rigidly adhered to. But the historical 
era is, we know, only a small portion of the entire age of our globe. 
We do not know what may have happened-during the ages which pre- 
ceded its commencement, as we do not know what may happen in ages 
yet in the distant future. All, therefore, that we can properly infer 
from the apparently invariable production of like by like is, that such 
is the ordinary procedure of nature in the time immediately passing 
before our eyes. Mr. Babbage’s illustration powerfully suggests that 
this ordinary procedure may be subordinate to a higher law which only 
permits it for a time, and in proper season interrupts and changes it. 
We shall soon see some philosophical evidence for this very conclusion.” 


We think the argument drawn from this machine cuts two 
ways; for, as the author admits that the production of a higher 
from a lower species is so extraordinary a departure from ordi- 
nary laws, as to amount to a miracle, which miracle may yet 
be brought under the expression of a higher law, so we think 
may an act of special creation. Therefore, we would bring 
forward the results of Mr. Babbage’s machine, as an argument 
more in favour of special acts of creation than of a creation by 
an understood law. The analogy too, in the above passage, be- 
tween the ephemeron and man is a false one. There is a dif- 
ference in kind, not only between man as an observer and the 
ephemeron, but between the observation of the development of 
— and the development of an individual. In the next place 

e growth of an individual is an essentially different thing from 
the production of a new species. But this is only one of a host 
of instances in which the author entirely mistakes the nature and 
the value of analogy in working out the problems of natural 
history. It is not, however, so gross as the analogy between 
the electric brush and the form of trees. 
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After having thus stated his argument for the probability of a 
development from one form to another, he s on to consider, 
first, the mode by which it may be effected ; and second, the facts 
that support the conclusion. For the first purpose,’ he enlists 
the science of what is called embryolog , or the history of the 
development of animals in ovo. It is well known, in this depart- 
ment of science, that the higher animals, during their develop- 
ment, pass through stages in which the structure of their parts 
resemble those of lower animals. Thus the mammal in the suc- 
cessive periods of utero-gestation presents, in the structure of its 
heart, nervous and osseous systems, stages in which these organs 
are analogous to what is observed to be the permanent condition 
of the fish, the reptile, and the bird. The author, however, 


-makes an assumption in his statements of the facts of this depart- 


ment of inquiry, in which he is not warranted by those who 
have made this matter an object of special attention. His argu- 
ment requires that the embryo of the mammal should pass through 
the lower stages of development, that it should be successively 
a polygastric animalcule, a sponge, a polyp, a mollusk, an insect, 
and so on; but this is not the case—the ova of the mammalia from 
the beginning are vertebrate ova, and they do not pass through 
stages having the characters of animals belonging to the inverte- 
brate class. The great error of the author here, and, indeed, of 
many naturalists, is in regarding animal life as a series of beings 
in a straight line. All observations prove that they are not; and 
the most philosophic comparative anatomists of the present day 
regard the vertebrate and invertebrate classes of animals as two 
spheres, which pass one into the other at numerous points, and 
all our best arrangements of both plants and animals are con- 
structed on this principle. We cannot stay to point out here 
how entirely opposed such a view is to the whole structure of 
our author’s argument with regard to the development of the 
animal kingdom. Having, however, reviewed the subject of 
embryology, evidently much to his own satisfaction, he suggests 
the following theory of the mode in which he supposes animals 


may be developed :— 


‘It has been seen that, in the reproduction of the higher animals, 
the new being passes through stages in which it is successively fish- 
like and reptile-like. But the resemblance is not to the adult fish or 
the adult reptile, but to the fish and reptile at a certain point in their 
foetal progress ; this holds true with regard to the vascular, nervous, 
and other systems alike. It seems as if gestation consisted of two dis- 
tinct and independent stages—one devoted to the development of the 
new being through the conditions of the inferior types, or, rather, 
through the corresponding first stages of their development ; another 
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perfecting and bringing the new being to a healthy maturity, on the 
basis of the point of development reached. This may be illustrated by 
a simple diagram. The feetus of all the four classes 
may be supposed to advance in an identical condition 4 

to the point A. The fish there diverges and passcs | B 
along a line apart, and peculiar to itself, to its ma- | gates 
ture state at F. The reptile, bird, and mammal, go __ 

on together to C, where the reptile diverges in like ?) aR 
manner, and advances by itselfto R. The bird di- | a 
verges at D, and goes on to B. The mammal then ¢ F 
goes forward in a straight line to the highest point ras 
of organization at M. This diagram shows only the A 

main ramifications ; but the reader may suppose 
minor ones, representing the subordinate differences 
of orders, tribes, families, genera, &c., if he wishes 
to extend his views to the whole varieties of being in 
the animal kingdom. Limiting ourselves at present to the outline 
afforded by this diagram, it is apparent that the only thing required 
for an advance from one type to another in the generative process is 
that, for example, the fish embryo should not diverge at A, but go on 
to C before it diverges, in which case the progeny will be, not a fish, 
but a reptile. To protract the straightforward part of the gestation 


over a small space—and from species to species the space would be 
small indeed—is all that is necessary.-—p. 216—218. 


This effect the author thinks might be produced by the force 
of certain external conditions. He gives as an instance the fact 
that the queen bee is advanced to a higher stage of development 
by the protraction of the period of her foetal life. He also 
instances the fact, that the higher animals are often malformed, 
arising from what anatomists call an arrest of development. 
Thus the heart of the human embryo may go on developing re- 
gularly till it comes to the stage at which it resembles in certain 
points of structure the heart of a crocodile, and does not go on 
to complete its human structure. Persons thus born are per- 
manently diseased. But what do all such facts as these two 
prove? We submit that they prove the very reverse of the 
author’s argument. They prove, that there may, be changes and 
alterations within certain limits in the species, but no new species. 
The queen bee does not produce another species of animal; it 

roduces bees; and we have no instance oF its ever having pro- 

uced anything else. We have human beings born malformed ; 
these malformations are sometimes transmitted. We have in- 
stances of the offspring of mammalia with fish hearts, reptile hearts, 
half-developed brains, and osseous systems; but we have no 
authenticated instance of any of these creatures living as either 
fish or reptiles, We will allow that one well-attested fact would set 
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aside the negative evidence of ages; that solitary fact, however, is 
wanting. But what the author cannot find in the animal king- 
dom he imagines has been supplied by the vegetable kingdom. 
‘Perhaps even the transition from species to species does still 
take place in some of the obscurer fields of creation, or under extra- 
ordinary casualties, though science professes to have no such facts on 
record. Itis here to be remarked, that such facts might often hap- 
pen, and yet no record be taken of them, for so strong is the prepos- 
session for the doctrine of invariable like-production, that such circum- 
stances, on occurring, would be almost sure to be explained away on 
some other supposition, or, if presented, would be disbelieved and neg- 
lected. Science, therefore, has no such facts, for the very same reason 
some small sects are said to have no discreditable members—namely, 
that they do not receive such persons, and extrude all who begin to 
verge upon the character. There is, however, one direct case of 3 
translation of species, which has been presented with a respectable 
amount of authority. It appears that, whenever oats sown at the 
usual time are kept cropped down during summer and autumn, 
and allowed to remain over the winter, a thin crop of rye is the har- 
vest presented at the close of the ensuing summer. This experiment 
has been tried repeatedly, with but one result ; invariably the secale 
cereale is the crop reaped where the avena sativa, a recognised differ- 
ent species, was sown. Now it will not satisfy a strict inquirer to be 
told that the seeds of the rye were latent in the ground, and only super- 
seded the dead product of the oats ; for if any such fact were the case, 
why should the usurping grain be always rye ? Perhaps those curious 
facts which have been stated with regard to forests of one kind of trees, 
when burnt down, being succeeded (without planting) by other kinds, 
may yet be found most explicable, as this is, upon the hypothesis of a 
transmutation of species which takes place under certain favouring 
conditions, now apparently of comparatively rare occurrence. The 
case of the oats is the more valuable, as bearing upon the suggestion as 
to a protraction of the gestation at a particular part of its course. 
Here, the generative process is, by the simple mode of cropping down, 
kept up for a whole year beyond its usual term. The type is thus 
allowed to advance, and what was oats becomes rye.’—pp. 225, 226. 
This is one of those facts which science does not recognise. It 
is not extruded, indeed, from the family of science, for the plain 
reason that it has never been admitted into it. But setting aside 
the want of good evidence in favour of this change from rye to oats, 
what does it amount to? It has occurred amongst a family of 
a most difficult to investigate, whose specific and gencric re- 
ations are oe understood ; and, moreover, in a culti- 
vated cies, in which the greatest changes always take 
lace. edo not deny, therefore, the possibility of botanists 
aving mistaken two forms of the same species for distinct ge- 
nera. This is, however, the only fact our author can seize upon, 
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although questioning the character of men of science at the 
commencement of the passage, and disregarding their conclu- 
sions, he fastens on their definition of oats and rye; concludes 
at once that these must be different species; hurries forward, in 
the midst of his excitement, to the conclusion, which is not at all 
proved, that oats are a higher stage of development than rye; and 
very philosophically asserts that ‘the type is thus allowed to 
advance, and what was oats becomes rye.’ Now this is very 
miserable special pleading on the part of a man who takes the 
field against the ‘ ordinary notions’ of society, on the great subject 
of creation. But the author’s competency to pronounce an 
opinion on this subject may be seen in a passage which occurs a 
little after the foregoing. ‘The change,’ (of rye into oats,) he 
says, ‘ certainly looks much more, both in its cause and its effects, 
‘ like a change from species to species, than any of the other cases 
‘ mentioned ; for, if I mistake not, the difference between the two 
' pe is so great as to have caused their being ranked by 
‘ botanists, not only as different species, but even as belonging to 
‘ different genera.’ This humble ‘if I mistake not’ exposes his 
ignorance, not only of the subject on which he was writing, but 
of natural history altogether. The man who does not know 
what is a genus and what is a species, when written down for 
him, is at least a person whose opinion can be worth nothing on 
such subjects. He had just written the words secale cereale and 
avena sativa, and did not even know, what most children are 


taught now-a-days at infant schools, that the first word in these 


names is the distinction of the genus, and the second of the 
species. 

But we must pass on to higher departments, where, to sup- 
port his hypothesis, still further assumptions, misrepresentations, 
and arguments derived from exploded sciences and obsolete as- 
sumptions, awaitus. We cannot, however, forbear to admire the 
author’s patience in wading through the details of sciences, the 
simplest facts of which he could not comprehend, and the 
energy with which he has woven what suited his — into the 
fabric of his hypothesis. We must also remark here, on the 
danger into which all men are likely to fall who dabble in 
sciences the first principles of which they do not understand. 
Had the author of the ‘ Vestiges’ performed one single chemical 


experiment, and endeavoured to understand its import; had he 
described in scientific terms only one plant; had he dissected 
carefully one single animal, or attempted to unravel the import 
of the structure of a single tissue under the microscope—we are _ 
firmly convinced that he would never have presumed to write this 
book. Let us, however, pursue his course a little further. Leav- 
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‘ing the animal and vegetable kingdom, the writer enters into a 


nearer view of the history of man, in order to find arguments in 
favour of his schemes. The history of mankind, their language 
and mental constitution, furnish materials for this purpose. A 
superficial view is taken of the varieties of the human race, and 
their position on the surface of the earth. He proceeds thus— 


‘The Negro alone is here unaccounted for; and of that race it may 
fairly be said, that it is the one most likely to have had an independent 
origin, seeing that it is a type so peculiar in an inveterate black colour, 
and so humble in development. The ancient traditions of the human 
race exhibit an agreement with this view of its origin. ‘There is one 
among the Hindoos which places the cradle of the human family in 
Thibet; another makes Ceylon the residence of the first man. The 
development hypothesis would demand, of course, that the original 
seat of the human race should be in a region where the quadrumana 
are rife. Now these are most abundant, both in species and individuals, 
in the Indian archipelago, although it now appears, from the investi- 
gations of Professor Owen, that the chimpanzee of Western Africa 
approaches nearer to man than any known species of Indian simi. 

‘ After all, it may be regarded as still an open question, whether 
mankind is of one or more origins. The first human generation may 
have consisted of many pairs, though situated at one place, and these 
may have been considerably different from each other in external cha- 
racters. And we are equally bound to admit, though this does not as 
yet seem to have occurred to any other speculator, that, barring any 
objection of a philological nature, there may have been at least one 
other line or source of origination—shall we say in Africa, which 


‘resulted in the production of a being identical in species, although 


variously marked.’—pp. 280—282. 


We need not point out how inconsistent this passage is with 
the conclusions of those best acquainted with the science of 
ethnology, and we refer our readers to another part of our present 
number for a full consideration of this subject. We cannot, 
however, pass over this statement without expressing our regret, 
that in a book published in England at the present day, we 
should find insinuations thrown out, on such shallow olan, 
so much opposed to the scriptural account respecting the orig of 
the human race— insinuations not only calculated to throw doubt 
upon the foundations of the Christian religion, but which support 
views, that on the other side the Atlantic give countenance to the 
most wicked system of society that ever oppressed mankind. It is 
thus that nearly every view advanced by the author has a ten- 
—— the reverse of the moral and the religious. ‘To the edu- 
cated and the well-informed this is of little consequence; but 
his book is written in an attractive style, and in specious manner, 


and is too well adapted to lead the uninformed astray. 
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The view the author takes of the origin of language is not less 
objectionable on the same grounds, After referring to the various 
sounds by which animals apparently make known their wants, he 
says— 

‘ The only additional fact in the history of language, which was 
produced by our creation, was the rise of a new mode of expression— 
namely, that by sound-signs produced by the vocal organs. In other 
words, speech was the only novelty in this respect attending the 
ereation of the human race. No doubt it was an addition of great 
importance, for, in comparison with it, the other natural modes of 
communicating ideas are insignificant. Still, the main and fundamental 
phenomenon, language, as the communication of ideas, was no new 
gift of the Creator to man ; and in speech itself, when we judge of it 
as a natural fact, we see only a result of some of those superior en- 
dowments of which so many others have fallen to our lot through the 
medium of a superior organization.’—pp. 294, 295. 


Of course this is necessary to the argument; if man is born of 
a monkey, then there ought to be no more advance, in respect of 
language, by man on the monkey, than by the monkey on the 
lemur, and so on. But here the author has made the meres of con- 
founding the language of man with the noises of brutes. Through- 
out the whole animal kingdom we have no proof that a single 
noise expresses a thought, an abstraction, a generalization, which 
is that which characterizes the language of man. Man makes 
use of language to express his feelings, but it is no proof that 
because animals make noises for the same end, that their noises are 
languege. But admitting identity in nature between the sounds 
of brutes, and the language of man, does not the very fact of the 
a of language in man, as compared with that of the 
ighest known quadrumana, point out an essential difference in 
the nature of the being that makes use of it? and in the enormous 
gap thus left between the higher and lower organization, do we 
not see the absurdity of this hypothesis of gradual development ? 
The same argument is pursued with regard to the mental con- 
stitution of man. The assumption is, that animals exhibit the 
same feelings, and in some respects the same intellectual powers, 
as man. It is stated that the brain is always developed just in 
proportion to their mental power, and man is only a slight ad- 
vance in this respect upon the monkey-tribes. In order to 
make these statements possess the semblance of an argument, 
the mind of the animal is exalted and that of man is depressed. 


‘ Less clear ideas have hitherto been entertained on the mental con- 
stitution of animals. The very nature of this constitution is not as 
yet generally known or held as ascertained. There is, indeed, a notion 
of old standing, that the mind is in some way connected with the brain; 
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but the metaphysicians insist that it is, in reality, known only by its 
acts or effects, and they accordingly present the subject in a form which 
is unlike any other kind of science, for it does not so much as pretend 
to have nature for its basis. There is a general disinclination to regard 
mind in connexion with organization, from a fear that this must needs 
interfere with the cherished religious doctrine of the spirit of man, 
and lower him to the level of the brutes. A distinction is therefore 
drawn between our mental manifestations and those of the lower 
animals, the latter being comprehended under the term instinct, while 
ours are collectively described as mind, mind being again a received 
synonym with soul, the immortal part of man. There is here a 
strange system of confusion and error, which it is most imprudent to 
regard as essential to religion, since candid investigations of nature 
tend to show its untenableness. There is, in reality, nothing to pre- 
vent our regarding man as specially endowed with an immortal spirit, 
at the same time that his ordinary mental manifestations are looked 
upon as simple phenomena resulting from organization, those of the 
lower animals being phenomena absolutely the same in character, 
though developed within narrower limits.’—pp. 308, 309. 

It may suit the purpose of the author to misrepresent ‘ ordi- 
nary notions,’ and then call them ‘a system of confusion ;’ but we 
maintain that all recent writers have clearly drawn the line 
between instinct and intelligence as differing in kind. It is 
allowed that animals possess intelligence as well as instinct in 
common with man. We would refer him especially to the 
‘Dialogues on Instinct’ by Lord Brougham, and to the works of 
Sianead Dapler Coleridge, of Joseph Henry Green, and Sir Charles 
Bell, if he need more information on this subject. These writers 
have not confounded instinct and animal intelligence, although 
we think the author has when he says, that ‘ animals manifested 
mental phenomena long before man existed,’ and proceeds to 
give as an example the cell-making of the bee, an example highly 
illustrative of instinct, but differing altogether from the nature of 
intellectual phenomena in man. We would also point out. the 
latter part of this sentence as a piece of nonsense in argument. 
If all the mental phenomena in man result from organization, in 
the same way as they do in animals, of what is the author's 
‘immortal spirit’ to consist? We have heard of souls so small 
that they could be got into a nut-shell, but the soul of the author 
of the ‘ Vestiges,—we beg his pardon, his imaginary soul, must 
be*infinitely smaller than this. As to where such a philosophy 
could come from few can have little doubt; and although we 
have questioned, whether the author ever was in a dissecting- 
room, yet the science of mind on which his reasoning rests cer- 
—. its origin there. 

‘a functions of the brain of man and animals having been 
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identified, we are then indulged with the author’s view of the. 


nature of the mind and soul of man. 


‘ The brain of the vertebrata is merely an expansion of the anterior 
pair of the ganglia of the articulata, or these ganglia may be regarded 
as the rudiment of a brain, the superior organ thus appearing as only 
afurther development of the inferior. There are many facts which 
tend to prove that the action of this apparatus is of an electric nature, 
a modification of that surprising agent, which takes magnetism, heat, 
and light, as other subordinate forms, and of whose general scope in 
this great system of things we are only beginning to have a right con- 
ception. It has been found that simple electricity, artificially produced, 
and sent along the nerves of a dead body, excites muscular action. 
The brain of a newly-killed animal being taken out, and replaced by a 
substance which produces electric action, the operation of digestion, 
which had been interrupted by the death of the animal, was resumed, 
showing the absolute identity of the brain with a galvanic battery. 
Nor is this a very startling idea, when we reflect that electricity is 
almost as metaphysical as ever mind was supposed to be. It is a thing 
perfectly intangible, weightless. A ‘mass of metal may be magnetized, 
or heated to seven hundred of Fahrenheit, without becoming the hun- 
dredth part of a grain heavier. And yet electricity is a real thing, an 
actual existence in nature, as witness the effects of heat and light in 
vegetation—the power of the galvanic current to re-assemble the par- 
ticles of copper from a solution, and make them again into a solid plate— 
the rending force of the thunderbolt as it strikes the oak. See also 
how both heat and light observe the angle of incidence in reflection, as 
exactly as does the grossest stone thrown obliquely againstawall. So 
mental action may be imponderable, intangible, and yet a real existence, 
and ruled by the Eternal through his laws.* 


All these statements are palmed off as science. Surely the man 
who sees no distinction between mind and a galvanic current, 
who could speak of them as being probably identical, and pro- 
ceed to measure the rapidity of a thought, cannot be in earnest. 
He must mean all that he has said to pass as a satire upon modern 
theories. We wish we could think so, or that others would ; but 
itis the tone of earnestness, the thorough sincerity with which 
he has written, that has alarmed us, and made us apprehensive 
that his book may lead many astray ; many, seeing further than 


** Tf mental action is electric, the proverbial quickness of thought—that is, the 
quickness of the transmission of sensation and will—may be presumed to have been 
brought to an exact measurement. The speed of light has long been known to be 
about 192,000 miles per second, and the experiments of Wheatstone have shown 
that the electric agent travels (if I may so speak) at the same rate, thus showing a 
likelihood that one law rules the movements of all the ‘imponderable bodies.’ 
Mental action may accordingly be presumed to have a rapidity equal to one hundred 
and ninety-two thousand miles in the second—a rate evidently far beyond what is 
necessary to make the design and execution of any of our ordinary muscular move- 
ments apparently identical in point of time, which they are.’ 
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the author, will perhaps reject the truth that is incompatible 
_with his theories, and thus lose their time in pursuit of chimeras, 
if they do not jeopardise their happiness by vicious conduct. 
But we now come to the concluding and crowning folly of this 
volume. Man is to make way for higher animals. 


‘He is only a new guest, who has entered and sat down at a feast 
where other guests were before him, and which goes on and on conti- 
nually : may there not be other guests to come and take their places at 
this perennial banquet of the High and Bountiful Master? Meaning 
by other guests, beings, not descending (as common genealogical lan- 
guage would have it), but ascending, from the now living mankind,— 
possessing a superior development of the human character, in accord- 
ance with the better external conditions which shall then have come 
into play,—favoured latter children of Nature, who have not lived till 
the throes and troubles of her maternal state were past. But is the 
improvement of these conditions to be left to the advance of physical 
nature, as that was seen before the existence of man? I suspect not. 
When man came upon the scene, a new agency was evidently added 
to those formerly operating to this effect. Men, by the work of their 
thoughtful brains and busy hands, modify external nature in a way 
never known before. Under the operations of tillage, of mechanism, 
of building, making and inventing ; of those applications of natural 
powers and forces which human wit turns to account in so many ways ; 
of all the results of social experience, of knowledge, and of arrange- 
ment ; the earth tends to become a much serener field of existence 
than it was in the earlier ages of man’s history. Its progress in this 
respect may not be clearly seen at a particular time, through the 
obscuring effect of temporary and accidental causes; but that the 
tendency of the physical improvements wrought by man upon the sur- 
face, and of the mechanic movements which he sets agoing for the 
saving of his own labour, is to improve the daily comforts, and allow 
room for the intellectual and moral advancement of earth’s children, 
cannot be denied without something like flying in the face of Provi- 
dence itself. These improvements, then, thus partly wrought out by 
the exertions of the present race, I conceive as at once preparations 
for, and causes of, the possible development of higher types of humanity, 
—hbeing less strong in the impulsive parts of our nature, physical 
nature giving less matter for that nature to contend with and subdue 
to its needs,—more strong in the reasoning and the moral, because 
there will be less of the opposite to keep these in check,—more fitted 
for the delights of social life, because society will then present less to 
fear and more to love.’ 


We need not criticise this passage. The probability of its truth 
depends on what has been previously advanced, and we trust we 
have succeeded in showing at least the extreme improbability, not 
to say the absurdity, of many of the author’s minor generalisations. 
It is on these that the higher one of development rests, and with 
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them it must fall to the ground. The author does not, however, 
appear to think thus. In many places in this third edition of 
his work, we observe. very considerable alterations and ad- 
ditions; which seem to show that, in his judgment, though all 


his facts were wrong, it would not affect his genetal prin- 


ciples. Perhaps, after all, he is right, and we have been 
in error in supposing that such a theory could be damaged 
by any deficiency in the details of which it is composed. 
We have endeavoured, however, for the benefit of those who 
have read and recommended this volume so eagerly that three 
editions were called for in two months, to point out the untenable 
nature of this theory of creation. That there is such a thing as 
development, we do not deny, but that there is not development 
in the author’s sense of the word, we think is proved by the en- 
tire want of consistency in the various parts of his argument. 
His reasoning from analogy has been shown to be deficient ;_ his 
statement: of facts, erroneous; his selection of illustrations, as 
evincing a want of discrimination; and his manifest practical 
ignorance of the science on which he writes,—all prove his in- 
competency to give an opinion on scientific subjects, and his 
unworthiness of public confidence. We might have dwelt more 
on the religious bearings of the subject, but as the author has 
written as a man of science, we have been anxious to meet him 
purely on that ground ; and we feel justified in calling on every 
one who has inconsiderately spoken well of this work, to recon- 
sider their opinion, and to do what they can to obviate its per- 
nicious influence. We do not ask them to do this in the spirit 
of bigotry, but in the spirit of men earnest for truth, whether it be 
in the region of the natural sciences, or in those which involve the 
moral and spiritual relations of man.* 


* Since the above article has been in type, we have received a copy of a pamphlet 
with the following title: ‘ A Lecture on the Arguments for Christian Theism, from 
Organized Life, and Fossil Osteology ; containing remarks on a work entitled 
‘Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation.’ By John Sheppard, author of 
‘ Thoughts on Devotion, &c. Jackson and Walford, London. ‘This production is 
eminently creditable to the learning and acuteness, and to the candour and Christian 
feeling of the writer. To the lecture, a considerable body of pertinent and valuable 
notes is appended ; and the argument in favour of miracles, as deduced from the 
distinction and succession of species, is admirably conducted. Altogether, we 
have no doubt that this ‘ Vestiges’ production will be very serviceable to the cause 
of Christian theism. The manifest falsehood of its theories, contrasted with the 
sudden and wide popularity which the book has obtained, will serve to put men more 
on their guard against those sceptical applications of the scattered points and cru- 
dities of modern science of which we have seen so much, 
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Arr. VIII. (1.) Petition of the Merchants of the City of London, to 
the House of Commons. May, 1820. | 

(2.) Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the several Duties levied on Imports into the 
United Kingdom. August, 1840. 


(3.) Speech of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, in the House of 
* Commons, March 11, 1842. 


(4.) Speech of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, in the House of 
Commons, February 14, 1845. 

(5.) Remarks upon Recent Commercial Legislation. By the Right 
Honourable W. E. Guapstone, M.P. Murray, 1845. 

(6.) American Corn and British Manufactures. Clarke, 1845. 

{7.) The Economist Newspaper. 


Tue future historian will note, as a remarkable characteristic of 
the politics of this generation, the prominence assumed in popular 
feeling and legislative debate by a class of questions heretofore con- 
fined to the closet of the philosopher, the counting-house of the 
merchant, or the bureau of the secretary of state. We allude to 
the predominant and growing public interest of commercial, 
industrial, and fiscal matters. Ail our politics run now into 
economics. Questions of trade and taxation are agitated in 
popular assemblies, turn the event of elections, make and unmake 
cabinets. We have seen one ministry go out on a Budget, and 
two new tariffs are the principal work of another. Sugar duties 
and ten-hours bills are debated, both in and out of parliament, 
with an interest as eager and lively as that with which our fathers 
discussed the policy or criticised the conduct of a French war. 
Sliding scales and differential duties create new party distinctions 
and combinations, obliterating the ancient political landmarks of 
Whig and Tory. The great event of the parliamentary session 
is the financial statement. The hero of the day, addressed and 
feéted by all classes of our people, from the artisan to the cabinet 
minister, is the statesman who negotiates a commercial treaty 
that opens new markets to our cottons and hardware. The most 
powerful political combination of the day is a League for the 
assertion and realization of the truths of economical science. 
And the most enthusiastic popular gatherings of the day are 
those of the thousands who, weekly or monthly, year after year, 
throng our largest metropolitan theatres to learn the philosophy 
of Adam Smith. 

This absorption of politics in economics is quite a new social 
phenomenon, and has all the appearance of being a permanent 
one. Often, indeed, before now, from the time of Wat Tyler 
downwards, has a particular obnoxious tax been agitated or re- 
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belled against; and it is nothing new for commercial and indus- 
trial distress to operate as an element of political discontent. 
But here we have an agitation directed less against any single 
impost than against a false and pernicious principle of legislation, 
of which two or three particular fiscal arrangements are the most 
conspicuous embodiment. And—which is still more worthy of 
notice—the agitation, though it dates from a period of national 
distress, and probably never could have grown to its present size 
and strength without the original stimulus of acute and prolonged 
public suffering, seems now perfectly independent of the power 
which first gave it life. ‘The distress is gone, but the agitation 
remains — more vigorous, resolute, and formidable than ever. 
Bread at free-trade prices is of no avail to still the cry for free- 
trade; and the Corn-law is not a jot less heartily assailed in 
these months, or years, of its suspended animation, than when it 
was last in full activity, doing its work of artificial famine. The 

resent movement of the national mind towards commercial and 
industrial freedom has nothing fortuitous or temporary about it. 
Public opinion has evidently taken a set in this direction, which 
it is now scarcely within the power of events to reverse. There 
is nothing ephemeral in the elements of this agitation, though it 
may have been accident that gave occasion to their combination 
at the present time and in the present form. Perhaps there 
never was a social movement constituted of a greater number 
and variety of durable elements, or more fitted to win and retain 
the adhesion of widely different classes of minds. ‘The specula- 
tions of the philosopher; the facts and figures of the statistician ; 
the financial exigencies of the statesman; the business-expe- 
rience and necessities of the merchant and manufacturer; the 
sympathies of the philanthropist with hungry and unrewarded 
labour; the indignation of every honest mind against a public 
injustice enacted for a private gain; and the aspirations of every 
religious mind towards a state of things which shall realize divine 
purpose, by subduing and replenishing the earth, and fulfil 
divine promise by cementing the bands of peace and goodwill 
among men ;—all tend consentaneously in one direction. Free- 
dom of industry and exchange is the idea of this age—the 
business which the age has taken in hand, and will not put out 
of hand till it is fairly finished,—as truly as the business of former 
periods of our history was the abolition of the papal power, or 
the establishment of representative government. 


The parliamentary documents and other publications whose 
titles are prefixed to this article, will sufficiently indicate our 
purpose in the following pages. We wish to give a summary 
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view of the more important — comprised under the general 
designation of CommerctaL Rerorm; tracing in outline the 
history of the subject during the last quarter of a century, with 
especial reference to the events of recent years—and showing 
what yet remains to be done to bring our legislation into accord- 
ance with truths that have been expounded by every economical 
philosopher from Adam Smith downwards, and are now assented 
to by every one of our leading statesmen. 


The history of our present subject presents no exception to 
that general rule which ordains that the truths of social and 
moral science shall win their way to public recognition and legis- 
lative establishment only through long years, first of neglect, and 
then of obloquy and opposition. It is now nearly three-quarters of 
a century since the publication of the ‘Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations’ laid the foundation of our 
modern science of political economy: we are still in the heat 
and thick of a struggle for the application of its first principles 
to the chief articles of human necessity. Of the reception of his 
work its author had little apparent reason to complain. He lived 
to see it translated into all the languages of Europe, quoted in 
the House of Commons, and eulogised by the first minister of the 
crown. But its doctrines struck no root downwards; took no 
hold of the popular mind; and were vainly expounded even by 
the eloquence of Burke, to a generation incapable of compre- 
hending them. The most remarkable result of those more liberal 
principles of commercial and fiscal legislation which then began 
to commend themselves to the attention of statesmen, Mr. Pitt’s 
treaty with France, in 1786—decidedly the most liberal com- 
mercial treaty on record—was shortly afterwards nullified by the 
revolution ; and for the next quarter of a century European war 
left governments no leisure for busying themselves with the 
‘ wealth of nations,’ otherwise than by exhausting and anticipating 
its sources, in the crusade for legitimacy and the balance of 
power. The return of peace brought a renewal and continuance 
‘of some of the worst calamities of war, in the shape of the Corn- 
law of 1815; a law whose flagrant sin against the first principles 

of economical science one almost forgets in the view of its enormous 

‘immorality. Rarely has the ultima ratio of governments been 
invoked to give legal right toa more flagitious moral wrong, than 
when, in the last days of March, 1815, fixed bayonets lined the 
approaches of the halls of legislation, where the law-givers of an 
empire enacted artificial famine for the sake of improving their 
rentals. 

The revival of the long neglected doctrines of Adam Smith, 
in their practical applications to fiscal and commercial legislation, 
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dates from the year 1820, when (May 8th) the celebrated London 
Petition was presented to the House of Commons. This petition, 
which was whastined by all the principal merchants of the me- 
tropolis, and followed by similar ones from the great trading and 
manufacturing towns, may be regarded as marking the commence- 
ment of free-trade agitation. It was the first popular effort 
towards a statutory recognition of the principles of the ‘ Wealth of 
Nations.’ The value and importance of this demonstration of 
enlightened commercial opinion can scarcely be over-estimated. 
At a time when our trade and industry were trammelled by re- 
strictions (the worst of them of recent introduction,) which now 
seem almost incredibly absurd and ruinous; when the importa- 
tion of corn was prohibited, except under the pressure of actual 
famine, of an intensity measured by a market price of 80s. a 
quarter for wheat, and that of cattle prohibited absolutely and 
without exception; when all our great manufactures were bur- 
dened with heavy duties on their raw material, and some of them 
nearly smothered with ‘ protection’ against foreign competition ; 
when East India interest, West India interest, shipping interest, 
and all the other interests, were rioting in the unshorn luxuriance 
of their respective monopolies ; and when it was a sort of fashion 
with parliamentary and official people to sneer at political 
economy as ‘abstract,’ ‘ visionary,’ and ‘theoretical,’ the deli- 
berate testimony of the heads of the first mercantile community 
of the world, thus publicly recorded in favour of commercial 
freedom, was a service of the highest value to the cause of liberal 
ideas. As an exposition of free-trade doctrine, this London 
Petition leaves little to be desired. It contains everything for 
which we are now contending. It lays down, broadly and ex- 
plicitly, ‘ the maxim of buying in the cheapest market and selling 
‘in the dearest,’ as that which ‘ regulates every merchant in his 
‘ individual dealings, and is strictly applicable as the best rule 
‘for the trade of the whole nation; and which, if practically 
adopted as the basis of national policy, ‘would render the com- 
‘merce of the world an interchange of mutual advantages, and 
‘ diffuse an increase of wealth and enjoyment among the inha- 
‘ bitants of each state.” It condemns the exclusion of the produce 
of foreign countries under the. pretext of encouraging native 


industry, as an unjust tax on the community of consumers, and 


as ‘rendering what ought to be the source of mutual benefit and 
‘of harmony among states, a constantly recurring occasion of 
‘ jealousy and hostility.’ It shows that the pretended protection 
of native industry is, in reality, a fatal mischief to native industry 


-—diverting capital and labour from their natural channels, and 
preventing the production and exportation of the commodities that 


would go in exchange for every importaticn ; and that, ‘ while 
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* all protective and prohibitory duties operate as a very heavy tax 
* on the community at large, very few are of any ultimate benefit 
* to the classes in whose favour they were originally instituted.’ 
It well exposes what has been called the ‘vicious circle’ of the 
protective logic—the tendency of the protective system to repro- 

uce, extend, and perpetuate itself. One monopoly makes 
another: ‘ the artificial protection of one branch of industry or 
* source of production against foreign competition, is set up as a 
‘ ground of claim by other branches for similar protection; so 
* that, if the reasoning upon which restrictions or oe 
* regulations are founded, were followed out consistently, it would 
‘ not stop short of excluding us from all foreign commerce what- 
* soever.’ The petitioners disavow (though less heartily than might 
be desired,) the ‘ reciprocity’ fallacy of those commercial diplo- 
matists who make the removal of mischievous restrictions on our 
own trade contingent on the abolition of corresponding restric- 
tions on the part of other governments; for ‘our restrictions 
‘ would not be the less prejudicial to our own capital and industry, 
* because other governments persisted in preserving impolitic 
‘ regulations.’ And they draw the very important distinction— 
now become familiar to the popular understanding—between the 
public revenue taxes, and the private monopoly taxes ; ss 
the aim of their petition ‘ against every restrictive regulation of 
* trade not essential to the revenue, against all duties merely pro- 
*tective from foreign competition, and against the excess of such 
* duties as are partly for the purpose of revenue, and partly for 
* that of protection.’ This petition of 1820 will ever mark an 
important date in the history of the free-trade question. It was 
a document in the highest i. ree honourable to the great com- 
mercial community from which it emanated; and, confirming as 
it did the conclusions of science, (then recently expounded anew 
to the world in the writings of Mr. Ricardo,) by the testimony of 
experience, could not fail of exercising a powerful influence both 
on the public and the legislature. 

With the exception of some important relaxations of our navi- 
gation laws, effected in 1821 and 1822, by Mr. Wallace, . the 
president of the Board of Trade—which do not belong, however, 
to our present subject—the first decisive move in the direction 
indicated by the Keciion Petition was made by Mr. Huskisson. 
The reforms achieved by this lamented statesman certainly look 
small and inconsiderable now, when tested by those yee prin- 
ciples of commercial freedom with which the discussions of recent 
years have familiarized us, and compared with the immense mass 
of restrictive and anti-commercial legislation that he left un- 
touched. The worst monopoly of all he dared not meddle with ; 
the vicious principle of protection he was compelled in every 
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instance to retain, while modifying and relaxing its application ; 
and his advocacy of sound economical doctrines was seriously 
enfeebled by the necessity of dealing gently with the ignorance, 
the prejudices, and the selfishness of his time. Yet to no British 
minister is the cause of commercial reform more indebted 
than to Mr. Huskisson. Estimating the value of his services by 
what he did, rather than by what he was necessitated to leave 
undone ; by the force of purpose with which he vanquished diffi- 
culties, and the courage with which he fronted obloquy and 
odium ; looking, too, at the importance of the principles for 
which his experiments, and, still more, the arguments justifying 
them, opened admittance into our legislation,—it is not easy to 
overrate the worth of the services rendered by this statesman to 
our'industry and commerce. He greatly reduced the extravagant 
and ruinous taxes on the raw material of our silk, woollen, and 
linen manufactures, lowered the differential duties on coffee and 
wine, and abolished that most foolish and pernicious prohibition 
of French silks, which had, for upwards of a century, barred all 
improvement in our manufacture, confined our manufacturers 
within the narrow limits of the home market, perpetually deluded 
them with promises of a prosperity which could not, in the nature 
of things, be realized on such terms, and, on the whole, worked 
well for no one but the smuggler. The entire success of every 
one of these reforms amply justified the principle on which they 
were cautiously, but explicitly vindicated, ‘ that the general rule 
‘ of free competition is the best for all trades, as it is certainly the 
‘ best for the public.’ 

On the completion of the changes effected by Mr. Huskisson,. 
the question of commercial reform went to sleep; and when the 
reformer died, he left no successor. The seed sown was silently 

owing, but all prospect of fruit seemed indefinitely remote. 

ther topics arose to occupy and absorb the public mind. First, 
Catholic emancipation, then the revolution of the Three Days, 
afterwards the reform agitation, banished all thought of commer- 
cial and industrial questions. It strikingly shows the almost 
incredible apathy of the national mind at that period, with refer- 
ence to the subject of deepest and most enduring importance— 
the ways and means of national existence—that so energetic a 
popular movement as the reform agitation, so brilliant a popular 
victory as the reform act, should have been utterly inoperative 
for the liberalising of our commercial code. Corn monopoly, 
sugar monopoly, Tonndion and shipping monopoly—all passed 


unscathed through the crisis of a struggle in which the popular 
power rose to a fulness of development, and activity of self- 
assertion, unprecedented in our history. The quarrel was not 
with monopolists, but with ‘borough-mongers.’ The battle was 
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not for the end of just and good government, but. for one of its 
means. Industrial enfranchisement was forgotten in the fight 
for political franchise. ‘ Tax-eaters’ were free a ut 
nobody demurred to the tax on eating. Much was said of re- 
duction of revenue taxes as the anticipated fruit of reform ; but 
nothing of the abolition of those private monopoly taxes which 
exceed the aggregate amount of all the revenue taxes together. 
Fundholders’ rights were marked for attack by certain leaders of 
popular opinion; but the gigantic landlords’ wrong was left un- 
assailed. The pension-list was a favourite hustings topic; but 
no pledges were asked or given against the sliding-scale. The 
public tax on houses was amazingly unpopular ; not so the private 
tax on the timber of which houses are built. So little was commer- 
cial reform regarded as included in the programme of the cabinet 
of ‘peace, retrenchment, and reform,’ that the very first attack 
which that cabinet attempted on a great monopoly interest, (the 
measure on timber duties,) broke down under a storm of quasi- 
renee opposition. All kinds of reforms were looked for at the 

ands of the reform ministry, except a reform of the laws that 
make work, wages, and bread hard to obtain. We do not 
remember that the corn-laws were so much as mentioned during 
the first session of the reformed parliament. 

After the subsidence of the reform enthusiasm, came years of 
good harvests, cheap bread, and pe: re The commercial 
and industrial question still slept; and the public mind was left 
free to amuse itself with reform of the House of Lords, a minis- 
terial crisis or two, ballot, Irish tithes and corporations, popery, 
O’Connell, and acoronation. ‘True, population was growing at 
the rate of a thousand a day, and a law still existed on the 
statute-book enacting that the new mouths should (years of 
absolute famine excepted) be fed in perpetuity only off the old 
acres. The thousand daily new comers to Romaite feast must 
take their place at the landlords’ table—so long as, by any prac- 
ticable amount of squcezing, it might be possible to find, or 
make, room—and divide rations with the guests already assem- 
bled. But what, if the rations should one day run short? if the 
old acres should not always yicld enough for the new mouths? 
if all this prosperity should be brought to a check by a bad har- 
vest—a succession of bad harvests? What, if scarce and dear 
bread should suddenly absorb some fifty or sixty millions extra 
from the annual income of the nation—withdrawing that amount 
of stimulus from trade and manufactures, extinguishing pro tanto 
the demand for trading and manufacturing industry, making 
work and wages so much the more difficult to find, leaving 
capitalists no vent for their commodities but by forced sales in 
foreign markets already glutted, and turning labourers from pro- 
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ducers into consumers of national capital, in the form of poor- 
rates? The question might have seemed a very natural one for a 
prudent people to ask themselves, before it should present itself 
in a shape pressing for an impromptu answer. However, it was not 
asked, except by a solitary grumbler here and there. The nation : 
lived on—took its prosperity as it came—and adjourned all 3 
thought of the evil day till the evil day should arrive. 3] 
At length the crisiscame. The failure of the harvests of 1838 

and the following years brought every one of the consequences 
above indicated, and rendered further neglect impossible. Com- 
mercial and manufacturing distress, violent and prolonged beyond ay 
that of any previous epoch of revulsion, in proportion to the 
growth of our population and the greater extent and complexity 
of our trading relations ; fiscal exhaustion and deficit, which re- 
fused to yield to the old patchwork expedient of an additional 
per-centage on the customs and excise,—forced attention to the “ 
conditions necessary to sustain the industrial life of a — t 
people on a limited territory. ‘The cry for more room, partially hear 
in 1820, was again raised on every side. A wider market for in- Pe 
| dustry, a freer exchange of its products, easy and constant access | 
: to food, wherever most plentifully produced, and however most 
cheaply purchaseable—were seen to be first necessaries of national 
existence. We need not retrace in detail the steps by which ue ‘ 
| this conviction gradually riveted itself on the public mind. We ee 
willingly abstain from dwelling on the sufferings of the dreadful f “ 
years that ensued on the autumn of 1838—sufferings which pro- 
gressively widened and deepened until the summer of 1842, Ff 
when, in the midst of commotions bordering on insurrection, and co 
threatening the break-up of society, the August sun suddenly 
shone out, saved the year’s harvest, and commenced the tedious 
process of industrial recovery. The experience of those years 
was terrible—but it has done its work. There is no danger of 
our again going to sleep on prosperity. From the winter of 
1838, when Manchester manufacturers first startled the public 
ear with tidings and vaticinations of a distress which their industry 
was the first to feel, and leagued themselves against the monopoly 
which was its author, to this present spring of 1845, the process 
of conviction has gone on with unintermittent steadiness and 
accelerated rapidity. Bad harvests or good 

arvests, national distress or national prosperity—it is all the 
same now. The return of prosperity has had no effect on the 
agitation for justice, except to reinforce it with a new class of 
facts and arguments, and to furnish more ample revenues for the 
working of its external machinery. Of the eventual and the early 
success of this movement there is no room for a serious doubt. 
The principles of commercial freedom are now explicitly adopted 
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by both the great parties of the state, with no other reservation 
than as to the time’and mode of their practical application ; we are 
now in the fifth of a series of years, every one of which has wit- 
nessed some considerable approach made, or attempted to be 
made, by the government of the day, towards their realization in 
the statute-book ; and the convictions of the classes in whose 
hands lies the ultimate control over all parties and governments, 
are visibly growing into a ripeness and unanimity, which point 
to the next ipautaah election as the term of the reign of monopoly. 


* The merit of the first attempt to bring the whole subject of 
commercial reform, in a definite and comprehensive shape, before 
the legislature and the public, belongs to Mr. Hume; who, on 
the 5th of May, 1840, obtained a select committee of the House 
of Commons, ‘ To inquire into the several duties levied on imports 
‘into the United Kingdom, and how far those duties are for 
‘ protection to similar articles, the produce or manufacture of this 
‘country or of the British possessions abroad, or whether the 
‘ duties are for the purpose of revenue alone.’ The committee 
well discharged their task ; and, in their report and the evidence 
annexed to it, presented the country with a body of facts and 
opinions of the very highest value to the cause of commercial 
and industrial freedom. The condemnation of the restrictive 
system, in all its ramifications, was decisive and complete. Official 
witnesses, secretaries of the Board of Trade, every way practical 


-men—men possessing means of observation and judgment far 


superior to those enjoyed by the leaders of parliamentary a 
brought their official experience and knowledge to testify to the 
commercial obstruction, the fiscal exhaustion and embarrassment, 
the national waste, impoverishment, and suffering inflicted by the 
various monopolies which we pet and pamper under the name of 
‘ interests,’ and to show the vast and unmixed good capable of 
being realized by rational and honest legislation, We regard the 
evidence given 5 do this committee by Mr. Macgregor, Mr. 
G. R. Porter, and the late Mr. James Deacon Hume, as consti- 
tuting one of the most important contributions ever made to the 
free-trade cause. 'That such opinions as those expressed by these 
— should be the result to which men are led by years of 

borious service in the working departments of the Board of 
Trade, is, to say the least, a most significant presumption of the 
soundness of free-trade principles. Nobody can charge these 
witnesses with ‘ theory,’ ‘ abstraction,’ and ‘ visionary speculation;’ 
and the natural bias of official habit and prejudice would have 
been in favour of the established system. Vet we find these are 


the men who are not only the most vigorous and unsparing in 
their condemnation of the restrictive system, but the boldest in 
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their plans of reform, and the most sanguine and ‘ Utopian’ in their 
anticipations of the advantages of every kind—fiscal, commercial, 
and social—to be reaped by the unreserved and fearless applica- 
tion of the principles of commercial freedom. The evidence, in 
icular, of Mr. J. D. Hume—‘a gentleman whose loss’ Sir 
obert Peel ‘is sure we must all sincerely deplore’—is especially 
interesting. It reads like that of a man who had learned to‘detest 
most — the system in whose administration he had grown 
y (he had been forty-nine years in the Customs and at the 
Board of Trade}—who had long been disgusted and indignant at 
its injustice, absurdity, wastefulness, and suicidal impolicy—had 
bitterly felt his impotence to redress abuses of which every 
month’s additional experience had more clearly shown him the 
mischievous and destructive qualities—and was delighted, at last, 
in having one opportunity of throwing off official reserve, and 
coming out publicly to speak his mind. The labours of this 
Import Duties Committee form a peculiarly interesting epoch in 
the history of the free-trade question. The committee’s pro- 
ceedings excited little notice at the time. Their report was first 
unheeded, next ridiculed, then angrily denounced. But after- 
wards it began to be quoted as an authority; and it is already 
sufficiently clear that its doctrines are eventually destined for the 
statute book. It made a ‘groove’ in which the course of our 
future commercial legislation must inevitably flow. The Whig 
Budget of 1841 was the first fruits of the principles now for the 
first time placed authoritatively on record before parliament and 
the public. Since its rejection we have had two new tariffs 
more or less leavened with those principles. The very men whom 
the ‘interests’ combined to lift into power, expressly for the 
defence of their monopolies, had no choice but to accept the doc- 
trines of free trade and of common sense, as heir-looms of office, 
The one great principle brought out most distinctly by the 
Import Duties Committee of 1840—set in the boldest relief by 
their report, and still more by the evidence of the official witnesses 
they examined, and since become thoroughly familiar to the public 
mind, though yet waiting for its due legislative recognition—is the 
broad, generic difference between two sorts of taxes, which have 
been from time immemorial jumbled — in our tariff, and con- 
founded by popular ignorance or heedlessness, but are in reality 


as opposite in their respective natures as light and darkness :— 
viz., taxes for revenue, and taxes for protection; taxes paid into 
the exchequer in direct money disbursements, and taxes paid to 
particular individuals or classes, in the shape of an artificially 
enhanced price of the commodities in which those. individuals or 
classes deal ; in other words, public taxes, and private taxes. The 
difference—rather, the contrariety—between these two sorts of 
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taxes was now, for the first time, brought plainly out before the 
public eye, in a way intelligible to every child of average capacity, 
and illustrated with ample variety of practical detail. It was 
shown that the British custom-house, though nominally one es- 
tablishment, performs in fact two functions, that are not only 
distinct but contradictory—levying money, directly and openly, 
for the public service of the state, and also levying money, in- 
directly and furtively, to the detriment of the state, for the private 

ckets of certain favoured individuals and classes. It was likewise 
shown that the indirect and furtive private taxation far exceeds 
in amount the whole sum of the public taxation of the country 
—rendering, of course, the burden of the public taxes so much 
the more onerous, and their collection more difficult. Also, that 
the incidental operation of these same private taxes, in diverting 
capital and industry from their natural channels, limiting trade, 
relaxing the demand for labour, and abridging its remuneration, 
is beyond measure more mischievous than their pressure as a 
pecuniary impost. And, moreover, that the individuals and 
classes for whose supposed benefit these private taxes are levied, 
are, on the whole and in the long run, nothing the better, but 
very much the worse, for the oppression and impoverishment of 
the rest of the community. 

We do not wish needlessly to crowd our pages with quotations 
from a document which has been so long before the world ; but 
some parts of the evidence of 1840—Mr. J. D. Hume’s, in par- 
ticular—are so clear and full as regards the principle of the 
question, and so important in their practical bearings, that we 
cannot refrain from putting them once more on record. It is 
impossible that the public can be too often reminded of these 
emphatic and authoritative condemnations of a system of abuse 
and malversation which, although condemned, exists to this hour 
—-pared, indeed, of certain excrescences, but, in all its substantial, 
rooted mischiefs, almost as flourishing as ever. 

On the general operation of protective duties as a tax on the 
community at large, Mr. Hume says— 


‘I have always considered that the increase of price, in consequence 

of protection, amounted to a tax. If I am made to pay 1s. 6d. by law 
for an article which, in the absence of that law, I could buy for a shil- 
ing, I consider the sixpence a tax, and I pay it with regret, because it 
does not go to the revenue of the country ; and therefore I do not, in 
return, share the benefit of that payment as a contribution to the 
revenue. I must be taxed a second time for the state. 

‘Then it is your opinion that every protection of a commodity 
operates as a tax to the community at large ?—Yes ; most decidedly. 

‘ And further, as a misdirection of capital and labour ?—Yes ; it is 
tempting parties to embark in a trade by fictitious support, which in the 
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end may prove a fallacious one. I have often wondered how any 
rulers could consent to incur the responsibility of such a policy. 

. Then you cannot conceive any circumstances under which a pro- 
tective duty can confer a permanent and general benefit upon the com- 
munity?—I think not. While it operates in favour of the party in- 
tended to be protected, it is a tax upon the community, and there is 
always the risk of its not being able to support itself by its own natural 
strength ; and the protection may some day fail of keeping it up. ‘The 
real question at issue is, Do we propose to serve the nation, or to serve 
particular individuals? 


A golden aphorism, which we find more than once on the lips 
of this veteran public servant—THE REAL QUESTION AT ISSUE 1S, 
Do WE PROPOSE TO SERVE THE NATION, OR TO SERVE PARTICULAR 
InpIvipuALs? For the present, this question is answered by our 
rulers in favour of the ‘ particular individuals,’ 

A little further on, we have the following :— 


‘You are of opinion that all those protective duties are in fact a 
direct tax upon the community, by raising the price of every one of 
those articles to the consumer ?—Most decidedly. I cannot analyze the 
charge which I pay in any other way than that part of it is the price 
of the commodity, and part is a duty, though it goes out of my private 
pocket into another private pocket, instead of into that of the public. 

‘Does that, in your opinion, add to the wealth of the country, or 
does it check the general industry which is applied in our manufac- 
tures ?—I think it cannot add to the wealth of the country, because it is 
clear that we consume commodities at a greater price than is the neces- 
sary price; and consequently we waste labour and capital in the pro- 
duction, and waste can never ultimately do good, at least to a nation, 
although some individuals may thrive upon it.’ 


The old monopolist paradox, of the necessity of high prices to 
enable people to pay high taxes, is unsparingly demolished by 
Mr. Hume. The private taxes are, in truth, the grand obstacle 
to the collection of the public taxes, as they are a fearful aggra- 
vation of their burden:— 


‘Are we not by this system undermining the very means by which 
public taxation and public revenue are supported ?—I think that we 
not only check the collection of the revenue immediately, but that we 
are also undermining our resources. I cannot help often looking at the 
consequences with considerable alarm. I think the country cannot 
stand such a system-as this for a long period. 

‘ Would it not have been the natural course of things in this coun- 
try for revenue to/have greatly increased, considering how the taxes are 
imposed ?—L have not a doubt that if there were no protecting duties, 
the revenue would flow in with a very great increase and great ease. 

‘ Owing to the increase of population and the increase of wealth ?— 
The increase of population, and the greater ability of men to pay the 
State taxes, being relieved from paying taxes to individuals.’ 
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And he afterwards adds— 


‘I must beg to submit in the strongest terms in which I can pos- 
sibly give any opinion, that the general taxation of the country is no 
ground whatever for protection ; any attempt to relieve any interest 
from any portion of that general taxation, by raising arbitrarily the 
price of the article which they make, is only a violent manner of shifting 
their share of the burthen to other shoulders. If, on account of the 
general taxes upon subsistence paid by any class of people, you forcibly 
raise to the consumer the price of the article which that class produces, 
you then relieve them from taxation, supposing you measure the mat- 
ter fairly and correctly ; and I have never been able to see the least 
ground why any one class of the people should be relieved from taxation, 
and why the other parts should be compelled to pay their proportion 
for them as well as their own.’ ' 

In fact, the plea for protection on the score of taxation and 
the national debt just amounts to this:—A man pays his taxes; 
complains that he cannot afford it, and then turns round on his 
neighbour, who has also paid his, and begs to have his money back 

ain. 
se OF the amount of these private taxes, the most startling esti- 
mates were given by Mr. Hume and the other official witnesses 
examined by the committee. Mr. Hume rates the landlords’ tax 
alone at thirty-six millions of pounds sterling per annum :—i.e. 
just half as much again as the interest on the national debt— 
about as much as the whole of the customs and excise together. 

‘Have you ever made a calculation as to the amount of taxation which 
the community pay in consequence of the increased price of wheat and 
butchers’ meat, which is occasioned by the monopoly now held by land ? 
—I think that a tolerable calculation may be made of that increased 
charge. Itis generally calculated that each person, upon the average, 
consumes a quarter of wheat a year. “Assuming, then, the amount of 
duty that this wheat paid, or the price enhanced by protection, whatever 
that is, as far as bread goes, to be 10s., it would be that amount upon 
the whole population. Then you could hardly say less than, perhaps, 
double that for butchers’ meat and other matters ; so that if we were 
to say that the corn is enhanced by 10s. a quarter, there would be that 
10s. and 20s. more as the increase of the price of meat and other agri- 
cultural productions, including hay and oats for horses, barley for beer, 
as wellas butter and cheese. That would be 36,000,000/. a year, and 
the public are in fact paying that as effectually out of their pockets as 
if it did go to the revenue in the form of direct taxes. 

‘And, consequently, are less able to pay any taxes that the state 
may require for its support?—Certainly ; I conceive that having paid 
the private taxes, they are the less able to pay the public taxes,’* 


* In Mr. Macgregor’s examination, we have the following startling passage :— 

‘ Taking the gross amount of revenue paid into the Treasury at 50,000,000/. a year, 
have you been able to form an opinion what proportion this additional taxation on the 
good of the country would be?—I consider that the taxation imposed upon the 
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This calculation, it will be observed, was made on the basis of 
the census of 1831, when the population of the empire was 
twenty-four millions. It is now upwards of twenty-seven mil- 
lions. Consequently, on Mr. Hume’s data—the extreme modera- 
tion of which we need not stop to criticise—for thirty-six mil- 
lions, we must read forty millions—a sum equal to the aggregate 
amount of the customs, excise, and assessed taxes. It is as if 
twelve hundred millions were added at one stroke to the national 
debt, and the interest provided for by a poll-tax of thirty shillings 
a-head on every man, woman, and child, inthe empire. A pro- 
perty and income tax of twenty-five per cent. would about cover 
the amount. 

At present, the landlords’ tax is in abeyance—extremely to 
the landlords’ dissatisfaction. Last year’s bountiful harvest has 

iven us bread at a cost which is very little, if at all, beyond 
what it would be, on the average of years, under the régime of 
free trade. The consequences of this temporary repeal of the 
corn-law are everywhere visible, in prosperous trade and manu- 
factures, and a full exchequer. But there it is still on the statute 
book, (it will scarcely be contended that the change of 1842 ren- 
ders Mr. Hume’s extremely moderate calculation no longer ap- 
plicable,) ready to come into operation again on the first bad har- 
vest—pauperizing industry, ae and obstructing commerce, 
and cutting off the supplies of the Treasury. It is devoutly to 
be hoped that ere the dormant terrors of this most terrible scourge 
can be again revived into activity, the victory may be won that 
will lay them finally to rest. With the oer unrepealed, we 
hold our prosperity by tenancy-at-will of the weather. It is 
entirely an affair of the barometer, whether we shall or shall not, 
this very year, have the tremendous addition to our national bur- 
dens, of a tax equivalent to the interest on twelve hundred mil- 
lions of new debt. 

By the side of this gigantic grievance, all its fellows look 
dwarfed and insignificant. Yet the catalogue of private taxes, as 
given in evidence by the official witnesses examined before the 
committee of 1840, yields a total which is not altogether insigni- 
ficant, even in the presence of the enormous overshadowin 
landlords’ tax. ‘The more notable of them are the West India 
planters’ tax, the Canadian lumberers’ and ship-owners’ tax, and 
the silk manufacturers’ tax—estimated by the gentlemen of the 
Board of Trade as amounting, at that period, to a sum of about 
eight millions sterling per annum. More recent legislation has 
made alterations (which we shall speak of presently) with regard 


country upon the production of wealth through labour and ingenuity, by our duty on 
corn, and the pe seg: duties and prohibitions, are far greater, probably much 
e the amount, ofthe taxation paid to the Treasury.’ 
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to the subject matter of two of these private taxes, that render the 
estimates of 1840 no longer applicable in detail. But, as the 
vicious principle of private taxation is still maintained; as several 
millions annually are still abstracted from the substance of the 
British people and from the exchequer of the British govern- 
ment, as a bonus to the private individuals constituting the in- 
terests in question—the results adduced before the committee of 
1840 have lost little of their practical value. When we have 
fully before us the account of national and fiscal waste and loss, 
as made up five years ago, we shall be in a position for rating at 
their true worth such changes as have been introduced subse- 
quently, and estimating how much remains to be done to adjust 
our legislation by the principles of common sense. 

The duties on sugar, in the year 1840, stood, it will be remem- 
bered, at 24s. a ewt. on colonial, 63s. a cwt. on foreign—the 24s, 
being a public tax for revenue, the 63s. a private tax for the 
benefit of the West India interest—intended to give that interest 
the monopoly of the British market, so long as it» should have 
sugar to sell at not more than 39s. a ewt. dearer than it was 
worth in the market of the world. Here, then, we see the two 
functions of the British custom-house—the legitimate and the 
illegitimate—both in full activity. There was a tax for revenue, 
which produced 4,440,000/.; and a tax for protection, which 
was not intended to produce anything, though it did so happen 
that, from circumstances peculiar to that year, it yielded some 
seven or eight thousand pounds. The revenue was an accident, 
however, quite beside and against the purpose of the tax. The 
63s. was a tax against revenue; a tax for artificially raising the 

rice of the commodity to the consumers, and consequently 
imiting the consumption and lessening the revenue. In the 
year of which we are speaking, this private sugar tax was beyond 
measure onerous. Mr. G.R. Porter, in his ‘ Progress of the Nation,’ 
estimates it at four or five millions abstracted from the income of 
the people, and a million and a half diverted from the revenue 
of the crown :— 


‘The cost, exclusive of duty, of 3,764,710 cwt. retained for con- 
sumption in 1840, was 9,156,872/., if calculated at the Gazette average 
prices. The cost of a like quantity of Brazil or Havannah sugar of 
equal quality would have been 4,141,181/., and consequently we have 
paid in one year 5,015,691/. more than the price which the inhabitants 
of other countries in Europe would have paid for an equal quantity of 
sugar. This, however, is an extreme view of the case. If our mar- 
kets had been open at one rate of duty tothe sugar of all countries, the 
price of foreign sugar would have been somewhat raised, while that 
from British possessions would have been lowered, but it may be con- 
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fidently said that even in that case the saving would have been more 
than four millions of money. 

‘ Again, if the public had thus been able to buy sugar at about the 
average price of the year 1831, we may fairly assume that the average 
consumption per head would have been as great in 1840 as it was in 
1831, and in this case the revenue upon this article would have ex- 
ceeded the sum received by more than 1,500,000/.’ 


Mr. Porter proceeds to show, by tabular demonstration, that 
‘if, during the four years from 1837 to 1840, the deficient sup- 
ply of British plantation sugar could have been made good from 
sugar of foreign growth at the rate of 30s. per cwt., not only 
should we have avoided all the evils attendant upon a deficient 
revenue, but we should have had a surplus of 1,157,896/. to apply 
towards the reduction of the national debt. The difference in 
the four years to the public income would altogether have ex- 
ceeded five millions of money.’ 

Mr. Macgregor, however, in his evidence before the commit- 
tee, taking as the basis of his calculations, not the rate of con- 
sumption per head, as it was in 1831, under the depressing in- 
fluence of monopoly prices, but as it actually is in France and 
Germany, estimates the planters’ tax as a loss of three millions 
annually to the revenue :— 


‘Have you ever considered what the annual loss is to the revenue 
from this protective duty?—I consider it at least 3,000,000/. 

‘Do you ‘mean to say that the consumption would be so much 
increased if the duty upon foreign sugar were lowered?—Yes; the con- 
sumption of sugar, taking the whole of this kingdom, is three-quarters 
of an ounce to every individual a day: the calculations made when I 
was at Vienna, and also when I was in Paris, were that each indi- 
vidual who took coffee or tea twice a day consumed two ounces 
and a half, which is more than double the quantity that we have 
consumed. 

‘Do you consider that the effect of lowering the price of sugar in 
England would be attended not only with an increase of revenue of 
3,000,000/. to the state, but also with all the comforts arising from 
that greatly increased consumption?—lI have no doubt of it. My esti- 
mate is 3,000,000/. in addition.’ ~ 
' In speaking of our sugar and timber duties, even so grave and 
calm a writer as Mr. Macculloch (writing subsequently to the re- 
cent alterations in the latter) cannot forbear appl ing the strong 
epithet of ‘ felo de se regulat‘ons.”* It is difficult to choose be- 
tween things, each of which is so outrageously bad; but we are 
inclined to hold that the timber monopoly, though involving a 
smaller sacrifice of revenue, is the worse of the two. Of all the 


* «Commercial Dictionary,’ Article on ‘ Colonies and Colony Trade.’ 
No. IL 2M 
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suicidal regulations by which a py | can destroy the elements 
of its own prosperity and greatness, a heavy differential duty in 
favour of dear bad timber, to the exclusion of cheap and good, 


‘geems (next to the landlords’ food tax) the most monstrous. The | 
policy of taxing timber even for revenue, is more than dubious, | 


As a raw material of all manufactures, it is one of the very last 
subjects for taxation of any sort. But a differential protective tax 
in favour of bad timber, is indescribably absurd and mischievous, 
If a differential duty could be justified in any case, a tolerably 
fair plea might perhaps be made out for imposing artificial fiscal 
difficulties on the introduction and use of bad wood. Consider- 


ing that timber is a chief constituent of all our most permanent | 


fabrics, and that goodness of quality is therefore of far more im- 
portance than lowness of price, a fiscal regulation wholly or pat- 


tially prohibitory of the use of a temptingly cheap but inferior 
commodity might seem, as the act of a paternal government, not | 
altogether indefensible. Our policy is precisely the reverse. We | 
provide, by special legislation, that our towns and our mercantile | 


navy shall be built of wood so soft and perishable that the use of it 
ts prohibited in our government arsenals and doch-yards.* 

The interests for whose supposed benefit the industry of the 
British people is placed at this enormous disadvantage, are the 


Canadian ‘lumbering’ interest, and, strange tosay, our own shipping | 


interest. It so happens that in each instance protective legisla- 


tion, as its way is, inflicts a mischief where it means a boon. | 


We have the fullest evidence that the real permanent prosperity 
of Canada is seriously retarded by its timber monopoly. ‘So 
‘ far,’ says Mr. Maculloch, ‘from the lumber-trade—or the trade 
‘ of felling wood, squaring it, and floating it down the rivers to 
‘ the shipping ports—being advantageous to a colony, it is dis- 
‘ tinctly and completely the reverse. The habits which it gene- 
‘ rates are quite subversive of that sober, steady spirit of industry, 
‘so essential to a settler in a rude country; to such a degree, 
‘ indeed, is this the case, that lumberers have been described as 
‘ the pests of a colony, ‘ made and kept vicious by the very trade 
‘ by which they live.’’ And Mr. Richards, who was sent out by 
government to report on the influence of the lumber-trade, 
stated that it was most unfavourable, and that ‘when time or 
‘ chance shall induce or compel the inhabitants to desist from this 


* See the striking evidence adduced on this subject by Mr. Macculloch (Com- 

mercial Dictionary, Art. Timber.) A Committee of the House of Lords has re- 

_ ported, on the authority of an experienced commissioner of the navy, that ‘ the 

_ timber of Canada, toth oak and fir, does not possess, for the purpose of ship-build- 

ing, more than half the durability of wood of the same description, the produce of 

the north of Europe.’ The Canadian timber appears, by all accounts, peculiarly 
liable to dry rot. 
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Senglag eet, agriculture will begin to raise its head.’ The 
predilection of a shipping interest for bad wood is an anomaly 
that calls for explanation. Ship-owners, it seems, prefer bad 
timber to good, first, because, if good timber were cheap, new- 
built ships would be cheap, and the old dear-built ships would 
fall in the market; and next, because, if our supplies of timber 
came from the Baltic instead of from Canada, they would have 
to share the timber-carrying trade with foreign ship-owners. 
Hence our shipping interest is a monopoly interest; and, being 
scarcely strong enough to stand alone, it makes common cause 
with the other monopoly interests, and agitates and votes side b 
side with the landlords and the sugar planters. It would be dif- 
ficult to match, from all the records of monopolist folly and 
short-sightedness, the infatuation of this penny-wisdom and 
pound-foolishness. Manufacturers refusing to have their raw 
material cheap and good! Carriers objecting to the extension 
of commerce! An interest that exists by foreign trade, preferring 
little trade to much! It is not wonderful that the shipping in- 
terest is an habitually distressed and complaining interest. Men 
who uphold a policy which artificially increases the cost, de- 
teriorates the quality, and restricts the use of the commodity in 
which they deal, thereby accept liability to ‘ unprecedented de- 
pression’ and ‘ unexampled distress,’ as an established condition 
of their branch of business.* 

No monopoly was more heartily condemned by the witnesses 
before the committee of 1840, than this. The following passage 
of Mr. J. D. Hume’s evidence will be read, we should think, with 
a painful interest by those benevolent persons who agitate and 

* Mr. J. D. Hume gives an almost incredible instance of this infatuation of the 
ship-owners :— 


‘I can remember, that some fifteen years ago, by the direction of Mr. Huskisson, 
I proposed to the ship-owners, as from him, that a drawback should be given upon 
foreign timber used in the building of ships, in the same manner as the duty is 
given back on timber for the building of churches, and as it was presumed that 
with that example before us, surveys might be made of the ships before their frames 
were entirely closed up, and the amount ascertained ; but it was objected to by the 
ship-owners of that day. It was offered them as free as the offer could be made by 
a minister, that this boon should be granted to them; but they objected to it, be- 
cause they said it would lead to the building of much cheaper ships afterwards, and 
that that would be an injury to the ship-owners with their present shipping !’ 

For monopolists to forego their share, as citizens, in the general welfare and pros- 
perity of the community, for the sake of some petty separate advantage to them- 
selves, is unhappily nothing new. But here we have men refusing a boon specially 
intended to benefit them as a class, because the permanent and essential gain to all 


would be accompanied with a transient and incidental loss to some. If these gen- 


tlemen could but have taken a somewhat longer and wider view of ‘afterwards!’ 
‘The ‘ present shipping,’ to which so much was sacrificed, are by this time mostly 
used up for firewood: but the ship-owners and their distresses remain—an oppres- 
sive differential tax artificially enhancing the cost, and an anti-commercial legisla- 
tion artificially depreciating the value of the commodity they manufacture and sell. 
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form societies for the ‘Improvement of the Dwellings of the 
Labouring Poor :’— 


* You do not doubt that if the price of timber is raised in this country, 


it must bear very severely upon the cost of the dwellings of the poor? 


—No doubt, and that is the cause of the insufficiency of the dwellings, | 
‘The badness of the dwellings of the poor has been the subject of 
general remark of late years ?—It has; it is lamentable to see the 

wretched houses in which numbers of persons dwell. 

‘Are not the hovels in which thousands of our artisans live very 
small in consequence of the heavy expense in erecting those buildings, 
and does not timber form one of the principal parts of that expense?— 
I conceive that that is the case; and that it is the cause of their ill | 
construction, and that they do not keep out the wet well, because to 
save timber the builders are apt to make the roofs flat instead of sloping 
with a good pitch.’ 

It was also stated by Mr. Mitchell, a merchant of Leith, that 
‘ the dwellings of the poorer classes in Norway are far superior 
“to those of the English working-people; they are more com- 
‘ fortable and durable; and when going to decay, new ones are 
built.’ 

So, the English poor are doomed to live “pent up in damp 
little hovels, under conditions destructive alike of physical and of | 
moral health, that Canadian lumberers, ‘the pests of the colony,’ | 
may multiply and thrive, and that a few crazy old ships may 
keep the sea for some two or three years after they ought to be 
broken up. 

After Phi, it seems scarcely worth while speaking of the fiscal 
loss resulting from the lumberers’ and ship-owners’ private tax. 
The abstraction of a few hundred thousands, or even millions, 
from the exchequer, were but an insignificant item in the sum of 
evils inflicted by a monopoly that gives us bad houses and bad 
ships. Yet it must not be quite forgotten that this monopoly 
does cost the Treasury another million or so—another of those 
millions which the Income-tax must make good. Mr. Mac- 

r gave it as his opinion, in 1840, that an equalization of the 
er on Baltic and Canadian timber would raise the revenue 
from 1,600,000/. to at least 2,500,000. Mr. J. D. Hume speaks 
with even more confidence :— . 


‘ Might we not, by reducing the duty on Baltic timber, let in the 
article to be consumed cheaper by the public, and obtain greater 
revenue from it?—I conceive that you might with the greatest ease, 
by varying the duties, keep the price of timber at what it now is, and 
get a good million a year more in the way of revenue, or by aiming 
less at an increase of revenue, you might reduce the price of the 
article.’ 

Mr. Macculloch goes somewhat further. We quote the fol- 
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lowing from the article, ‘Timber Trade,’ in his Commercial 
Dictionary :— 

‘It appears from accounts that have been repeatedly published, that, 
previously to the late alterations, the revenue would have gained con- 
siderably more than 1,500,000/. a year, had the same duty been laid 
on Canada timber that was laid on timber from the north of Europe, 
and this, therefore, may be considered as the amount of the pecuniary 


sacrifice we consented to make, in order that our ships and houses 
might be inoculated with dry rot! 


We may here speak a word of the late alterations, above 
alluded to. Instead of abolishing the unjust and suicidal dif- 
ferential protection of 450 per cent., giving us good timber at the 
cost of bad, and getting an additional million, or million and a 
half, in the way of revenue, Sir Robert Peel, in 1842, raised the 
differential protection to 2,400 per cent.,* quintupled the tempt- 
ation to make our costliest and most permanent fabrics of soft 
and rotten material, and threw away six hundred thousand 
pounds of revenue in the process. It seems a credible, 
that in the speech expounding and justifying this scheme, Mr. 
James Deacon Hume was quoted as an authority on timber and 
timber duties. In his speech of the 14th February last, on the 
Budget, the Premier speaks, we observe, with much complacency, 
of ‘the increasing import of Baltic timber’ under the new scale 
of duties. A stronger condemnation of his own work could 
scarcely be pronounced. ‘That the importation of Baltic timber 
should increase under an arrangement subjecting it to a fiscal 
disadvantage of 2,400 per cent., simply shows that the article 
singled out for legislative patronage is of the kind that prudent 
people count dear at any price. 

The protective duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem on foreign 
silks, imposed in Mr. Huskisson’s time, in lieu of the previously ex- 
isting prohibition, and still in force, occupied a share of the atten- 
tion of the committee of 1840. Here, again, we find the custom- 
house engaged in a system, literally, of double-dealing—doing a 
little business for the state, and a good deal for private indi- 
viduals at the same time. ‘This thirty per cent. is, in reality, 
not one tax, but two taxes. It is a public tax, which yields to 
the exchequer somewhcre about a quarter of a million of pounds 
sterling annually—and a private tax, which yields, or is meant 
to yield, to the particular individuals composing the silk interest, 
some three or four millions annually. In his evidence of 1840, 


* The duties were previously 10s. a load on colonial timber, and 2/. 15s. on 
foreign. The tariff of 1842 fixed them at ls. and 25s. respectively. It is fair to 
Mention one merit in this alteration, (insisted on by Mr. Gladstone, in his recently 
published ‘ Remarks.’) It reduced the protection of the home-grower of wood, as 
against both the colonist and the foreigner. 
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Mr. G. R. Porter rated this private tax as amounting to two 
and a half or three millions annually. He has since laid before 
the public, in his ‘ Progress of the Siesiain? a more precise and 
detailed estimate, which we may here present to the reader, 
After stating the data on which he calculates that the sum an- 
nually spent by the British people on silk fabrics is, at the least, 
twelve millions, Mr. Porter adds, that the thirty per cent. 
protection— 


‘Enhances, by the whole rate of the import duty, the price of all the 
goods made at home, and is therefore equal to a yearly tax of nearly 
four millions of money, levied upon the community without yielding 
any proportionate advantage to the exchequer, or even to the trade 
for the supposed benefit of which it is kept up. That English-made 
silk goods are actually dearer, by all the amount of the duty, than the 
like goods of foreign make, is proved by the fact of large importations 
of such goods being made from abroad. That but for the enervating 
effect of the protection, they need be dearer, it would be very difficult 
to show. We have the raw material, one quality with another, as 
cheap as our rivals can procure it. We have better machinery, 
capital in abundance, and manufacturing skill and commercial combi- 
nations, which, applied to unprotected branches of industry, set those 
of all other countries at defiance. If we are behind them in any 
respect, it is in the possession of taste in the invention of patterns and 
the combination of colours; but that this want of taste is not inherent 
in the people, is proved by the fact, that the handsomer imported de- 
signs of the French manufacturers are always, as soon as seen, pre- 
ferred to our own. Make it apparent to the English manufacturer that 
he must enter the field of competition on equal terms with his rival, 
and this disadvantage would be soon overcome.’ 


This private tax to the silk interest is about ninety per cent. 
of the public tax which we pay to the Treasury under the head 
of Assessed and Land Taxes. 

It would be some small set-off against this prodigal waste of 
the national substance, if we had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the particular individuals and classes for whose benefit these 
private taxes are levied, are really benefited by them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this is, in no single instance, the case. The 
particular individuals and classes do not receive that which the 
community pays. The private taxes never find their way to the 
—— pockets for which legislative favouritism destines them, 

rotection is not, in its result, the payment of money by the 
community to the protected individuals, though it is that in its 
intention. It is simply, as Mr. J. D. Hume calls it, ‘ waste.’ 
The private tax is expended, not in enriching the particular in- 
dividuals and classes, but in enabling them to manage their 
business badly. It is a government promise of indemnity against 
the natural penalties of sloth, slovenliness, and dawdling. The 
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private corn tax encourages landlords to mortgage deeply, pre- 
serve a large head of game, and give no leases. The private 
sugar tax encourages planters to live four thousand miles away 
from their estates, and till by proxy, without the plough. And 
so with the rest. The tax which the people pay, the private 
individuals never receive. It is lost on the way. It is swamped 
in that thriftlessness and laziness which it licenses and promises 
to indemnify. 

And, worse still, the promise is never kept. There is not an 
instance on record, in commercial and industrial history, in 
which the indemnity has been realized. The prosperity of a 
protected interest is a phenomenon which the world has yet to 
see. The coddling never gives robustness of constitution. The 

rotected interests are invariably the suffering, complaining, and 
Sinead interests. ‘Unprecedented distress’ may be said to 
be their normal condition of existence. The most protected 
interest of all is notoriously the most distressed. Within the 
last thirty years, agriculture—the euphuistic phrase for little corn 
—has had four acts of Parliament passed for its protection: 
within the same thirty years it has had five parliamentary com- 
mittees to examine into its distresses. For the’ past two years 
and more it has been going through a sixth crisis of distress: a 
sixth committee of inquiry has been talked of, but the case 
seems, by those who ought to be the best judges, to be given 
over as desperate. The West India interest the same: always 
complaining, always distressed, always mortgaged out of its depth 
—in the old days of slavery, no less than under the new régime 
of free labour. The shipping interest the same. It was but last 
session that a parliamentary committee sat on shipping distresses; 
but nothing satisfactory could be done with them. Protected 
manufacturing interests the same. ‘It is a curious fact,’ says 
Mr. Macgregor, in his evidence of 1840, ‘ with regard to some 
* manufactures that are protected, the linen and silk manufactures, 
* for example, that those two branches of industry have been 
‘more frequently in a greater state of distress and misery than 
‘ any others:’ and he speaks, quite familiarly and as of course, of 
‘those fluctuations which all protected trades are subject to.’ 
The rationale of this is obvious. The price of the protected 
commodity, being habitually at an artificial rate, is peculiarly 
susceptible of accidental causes of depression, whether arising 
in the form of increased supply or lessened demand; not to 
speak of the perpetual liability to change or modification by 
legislative interference. We do not know that the whole circle 
of the sciences contains an axiom more abundantly justified by 
the logic of the Novum Organum, verified by a wider range of 
induction, or more completely clear of exceptions, than that of 
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Mr. Macgregor—‘ THE suM OF PROTECTIVE DUTY 1S, PROPERLY 
‘ UNDERSTOOD, NEITHER MORE NOR LESS THAN AN ALLUREMENT 
TO BECOME MISERABLE. 

Of the national evils and dangers of the protective system, 
both as a drain of the people’s substance, and still more as an 
obstruction to commerce and industry, and of the certain and 
vast benefits to be anticipated from its abolition, the strongest 
and most emphatic statements were given by the official witnesses 
examined in 1840. There cannot be a greater mistake than to 
suppose that strong speaking on these points is peculiar to men 
of sanguine temperament and over-excited feeling, and that 
‘ moderation’ is characteristic of extensive experience and sound 
judgment. Atno Manchester or Covent Garden meeting of the 


* It might appear a not unreasonable a priori expectation, that the removal or 
relaxation of protection would prove, at least for a time, injurious to the protected 
interest. We are not aware, however, of any facts by which this so credible-seem- 
ing hypothesis can be substantiated. The facts are all the other way. The return 
from a very wrong to a comparatively right state of things has, in every instance 
in which the experiment has been fairly tried, proved beneficial to all parties con- 
cerned. Not only has protection uniformly failed to realize the hopes of those for 
whose benefit it was intended, but, as uniformly, has its relinquishment disappointed 
the fears of the interest that fancied itself menaced with destruction. The new 
energies called into action by competition have more than compensated for the loss 
of that artificial aid which had been relied on as a substitute for energy. Many of 
our readers must remember the storm of opposition which assailed Mr. Huskisson’s 
measures for abolishing the prohibition of French silks. The most dismal 
predictions were uttered, of ruined trade, closed factories, bankrupt capital- 
ists, pauperized and starving operatives. The great experimenter was de- 
nounced, even in parliament, by very intelligible inuendo, as a ‘perfect meta- 
physician,’ a character ‘ exceeding the devil himself in point of malignity.’ But 
what was the result? ‘We do not exaggerate,’ says Mr. Macculloch, ‘we only 
state the plain matter of fact, when we affirm that the silk manufacture has made a 
more rapid progress since the abolition of the prohibited system in 1826, than it 
did during the preceding century; the former disparity in quality between goods 
of French and English make has been materially abated in most articles, while ina 
few the superiority is now on our side. Some of our readers will probably be not 
a little surprised to learn that the real or declared value of the silk goods of British 
manufacture exported to France, in 1842, amounted to 181,924/.’ This was about 
double the whole amount of our exports in 1825, the last year of protection. It is 
satisfactory to think that the reformer lived long enough, not only to witness the 
success of his policy, but to see that success acknowledged by those who had pre- 
viously been loudest and angriest in its condemnation. On that fatal journey to 
Liverpool, which prematurely deprived the country of one of its best public men, the 
silk-weavers of Macclesfield, who, five years before, had declared themselves ruined 
by his experiments, welcomed him to their town with the honours of a public entry. 

It would be easy, did our limits permit, to give other specimens of a class of 
facts in the highest degree interesting and valuable to the free-trader. The com- 
mercial statistics of iron, wool, and shipping, (so far as free trade has been able to 
-xperiment on this last,) yield like results to those of silk. It may be added, in 
farther illustration of the coincidence of the real interests of particular classes of 
producers with those of the consuming public, that whenever an ‘interest’ is pro- 
tected at one point, and left open to competition at another, it is always the pro- 
tected point that is the seat of soreness and debility. It is corn that complains, not 
wool—sugar, not coffee and indigo. 
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League, whose proceedings ever came under our view, have we 
found stronger speaking than between the covers of this blue 
book. The worst fears, and the brightest and most sanguine 
hopes, are here ‘authenticated by the testimony of official li 
The following passages from Mr. J. D. Hume’s evidence are de- 
serving of most serious consideration :— 


‘ Does not every limitation in the importation of food, and every rise 
in the price of food, tend to undermine the manufactures of the country 
upon which we depend?—I conceive that it must do so, because we 
place ourselves at the risk of being surpassed by the manufactures in 
other countries; and as soon as it happens, if ever the day should 
arrive, that we should be put to a severe trial as to our manufacturing 
power, I can hardly doubt that the prosperity of this country will re- 
cede much faster than it has gone forward.’— 


‘ Are we not by this system undermining the very means by which 
public taxation and public revenue are supported?—I think that we 
not only check the collection of the revenue immediately, but that we 
are also undermining our resources. I cannot help often looking at 
the consequences with considerable alarm. I think the country cannot 
stand such a system as this for a long period.’— 


‘ Your general opinion is that it would be more economical to the 
country to make arrangements with those protected interests, than to 
continue the protection at this great expense to the community?— 
Decidedly, I think so. There might be some difficulties in effecting 
the purpose in many cases; but I am quite sure that the cheapest thing 
the country could do would be to compensate them at once, and put an 
end to the bad system, which will otherwise put an end to itself, some 
day or other, and the prosperity of the country with it.’ 


* Of the benefits attainable by the unreserved legislative adop- 
tion of free-trade principles, this experienced public servant was 
most sanguine. ‘Thus, we find him announcing to the committee 
the startling, paradoxical-sounding doctrine, that Great Britain 
is naturally—the debt and the taxes notwithstanding—a singu- 
larly cheap country to live in :— 


‘I understand you to say, that if there is any difference in the cost 
of living in this country and in other countries, or that we are under 
disadvantage in competition with them, it chiefly arises from the pro- 
tective system?—That is my opinion; with our great command of 
trade, our navigation, our capital, and our geographical position, if trade 
in this country was perfectly free, and we were enabled to obtain in 
the cheapest markets, upon even terms, all the commodities we want, 
I can see no reason why this should not be one of the cheapest 
countries to live in that any civilized populous country can be. There 
are many matters in which density of population leads to cheapness.” 
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In nothing does density of population more obviously lead to 
cheapness, than in that which, to many readers, will probably 
present itself as a crushing objection to Mr. Hume’s very pleasing 
theory—tazation. Double the number of tax-payers, and ever 
man’s share of taxation is immediately halved. The debt and 
the taxes are, undoubtedly, a heavy pro tanto deduction from the 
cheapness and easiness of life in this country. But, though we 
cannot hope to shake off the burden, it is perfectly within our 
power to out-grow it. We actually are out-growing it, at the 
rate of about twelve per cent. in ten years. We could very well 
manage with the debt, if it were not for the ‘interests:’ it is not 
the public taxes that press us to the earth, but the private taxes.* 

Equally sanguine and Utopiau were Mr. Hume’s official col- 
leagues, Messrs. Porter and Macgregor. When Mr. Porter was 
asked, ‘ What is your opinion of the probable effect of the re- 
* moval of protective duties generally ; is it that it would extend 
* commerce, and improve the condition of the people?’ his reply 
was—‘ I have no doubt that it would do so in this country, to a 
‘degree of which the world has hitherto seen no example.’ 
And even to a question as to any possible evil effect to be appre- 
hended from a sudden removal of all “game duties, his answer 
was bold and unhesitating—‘ Certainly not.’ Mr. Macgregor ven- 
tured on more precise and definite predictions of the good which 
might be realized by free-trade legislation. He produced before 
the committee a plan of a new tariff, ‘ upon a more equitable and 

* The progressive alleviation of the burden of the debt, by mere force of national 
growth, is well shown by Mr. J. D. Hume, in another page of his evidence :—‘ Is not 
the general taxation less now than it was a few years ago, in this country ?—The 
taxation is considerably less upon every individual. ‘The sum raised is the same, 
but the taxes which we have repealed since the year 1819, when the general settlement 
after the war may be said to have been made, I believe in round numbers may be 
considered at 16,000,000/. or 17,000,090/. a year; the remaining taxes, in conse- 
quence of the increase of population, and what has hitherto been the prosperous 
state of the country, producing alone a greater amount than they formerly pro- 
duced, in conjunction with those which have been repealed.’ ‘ 

Altogether, there seems a radical fallacy in the current notion of the national 
debt constituting, to any great extent, a burden on British industry, as com- 
pared with the industry of other European nations. Absolutely, the debt is a heavy 
burden on us: that it is such relatively, may be questioned. We have a larger an- 
nual revenue to make up than our neighbours, simply because, under favour of our 
insular position and maritime superiority, we were able to conduct our war expen- 
diture, during the last European struggle, in a more business-like way than they. 
We borrowed and paid interest, leaving industry and production to go on the while 
undisturbed; they were driven to the far more wasteful and costly expedients of 
confiscation, forced loans, free quarters, and conscription. By the end of the war we 
had, consequently, an immense debt, but we had also the immense capital, and the 
commercial and manufacturing ascendancy, created by twenty-five years of unin- 
terrupted industrial security and activity. Taking country with country, and com- 
paring the weight of taxation with the tax-paying power, we know of no reason for 
imagining that British industry, agricultural or manufacturing, labours under any dis- 
advantage as compared with that of any other people in Europe. 
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fiscal basis ;? which, though far from perfect in its author’s view, 
had in it so much of free-trade as would, according to the calcu- 
lations which his official information and experience enabled him 
to make, have the effect of greatly relieving industry, extending 
commerce, stimulating the consumption of taxable commodities, 
and, while sweeping off many millions of the private taxes, adding 
six millions annually to the public revenue. In handing in this 
document to the committee, Mr. Macgregor said— 


‘My belief is, that if you adopted this tariff, you would not only 
give full employment to every healthy individual among the labouring 
classes, but that you would, in a great measure, except among the sick 
and disabled, destroy the call for the poor-rates altogether.’ 


To other generations, made wise by our experience, the his- 
tory of the commercial and fiscal legislation of the years following 
the labours of this committee, will tell a scarcely credible tale of 
national blindness and folly. We have set at nought, not merely 
the abstract doctrines of economical science, but the most ex- 
press and particular warnings of our own public servants, — 
called in to report and advise on our most urgent public in- 
terests. We rejected the cheap and easy living, the extended 
commerce, the prosperous and full employment of industry, and 
chose dearth, difficulty, contraction of commerce, precarious and 
scanty employment of industry. We were shown a way of 
getting rid of pauperism and fiscal deficit, by the simple and 
- expedient of taking off certain private taxes. We preferred 

eeping on the private taxes, continuing the pauperism, and 
providing for the deficit by an income-tax. The income-tax of 
five millions to the state is, distinctly and specifically, the price 
we pay for retaining the private taxes of fifty millions and more 
to the ‘interests.’ It is the adjustment by which the main- 
tenance of monopoly is made compatible with fiscal solvency. 

The scheme of a tariff submitted to the committee by Mr. 
Macgregor presented one remarkable novelty, with the mention 
of which we conclude our retrospect of the inquiry of 1840. It 
was short and simple. In place of eleven hundred and fifty 
items of taxation, it contained only twenty. The ascer- 
tained feasibility of this policy of simglhention is another valu- 
able result which we owe to the labours of the Import Duties 
Committee. The uninitiated public learned, with no small sur- 
prise, that the vast majority of our customs duties were wholly 
useless, except for purposes of vexation and obstruction: that 
944 per cent. of the whole of our customs revenue was paid b 
seventeen articles out of eleven hundred and fifty—nearl 
the remaining eleven hundred and thirty-three ‘ amounting,’ 
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in Mr. Macgregor’s words, ‘ to nothing but burdens,-restrictions, 
and delays upon the industry and the prosperity of the country.’ 
Here was another head of tariff reform suggested to the consi- 
deration of the country—one of very secondary moment, indeed, 
as compared with the abolition of the private taxes, but, in itself, 
of no slight importance, with reference to the liberation of com- 
merce from frivolous and vexatious restraints, and the relief of 
the revenue from an unprofitable cost of collection. On this 
point more has been done to give effect to the results of the in- 
quiry of 1840, than on the immeasurably more important ones 
of which we have already spoken. Sir Robert Peel’s tariff of 
this year, erasing four hundred and thirty of these minutia, is, 
in this view, deserving of unqualified praise. 


The Whig Budget of 1841 was a bold and honest attempt to 
realize, in legislation, the great principles of national policy 
elicited by the Import Duties Committee. The public accounts 
for that year showed, like their predecessors, a heavy financial 
deficit; which deficit it was proposed to make good, not, ac- 
cording to ancient precedent, by laying on new public taxes, 
but by taking off some of the old private taxes—thereby relieving 
industry, disburdening commerce, extending the consumption of 
taxable commodities, widening and deepening the tax-paying 
resources of the people. ‘The articles proposed to be dealt with 
were those which an honest government should choose for the 
commencement of a series of free-trade operations—corn, sugar, 
and timber. On the first, an eight-shilling fixed duty—esti- 
mated by Mr. Macgregor as likely to yield two millions of annual 
revenue—was to be substituted for the miserable sliding-scale, 
which was never meant to yield anything, except on a chance in 
years of famine. On the second, prohibition was to be ex- 
changed for protection ; the sugar of Brazil and Cuba was to be 
admitted into competition with the sugar of our colonies, sub- 
jected to no other disadvantage than a differential excess of duty 
amounting to fifty per cent.—from which arrangement the esti- 
mated gain to the revenue, consequent on increased consump- 
tion, was from seven to nine hundred thousand pounds. And 
with regard to the third, the protection of Canadian timber 
against Baltic was to be reduced from four hundred and fifty 
per cent. to one hundred and fifty per cent.—from which the 
anticipated fiscal gain was stated at six hundred thousand 
pounds. This Whig Budget was a measure presenting, indeed, 
glaring faults and deficiencies, falling far short of the mark 
of justice and sound policy—but, with all its faults, it de- 
served to be characterized as the boldest, wisest, and best- 
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ritish ministry. It had the transcendent merit of seeking to 
increase revenue by lessening taxation, to enrich the treasury 
by adding to the comforts of the people. It was intended as a 
boon to none of the great interests, excepting only the greatest 
interest of all—the public producing and consuming interest. 
It looked only to the weal of ‘ that great body’—we quote the 
memorable words of Lord John Russell—‘ that great, and on 
most occasions, that very helpless body, the mass of her Majesty's 
subjects.’ 

nhappily for themselves, the mass of her Majesty's subjects 
were unwilling to be helped. The ‘ interests’ joined hands 
together, and popular apathy and ignorance gave them an easy 
victory. Curious was the combination and interchange of sym- 
pathies on the part of the frightened and irritated monopolists. 
Canadian timber-merchants were scandalized at the possibilit 
of Jamaica coffee being sweetened with Cuba sugar. ee 
lords were beside themselves with indignation at the meditated 
attack on lumberers, and West Indians were wild in the cause of 
dear wheat and crazy old ships. Of the result we need not 
speak. ‘The country was taken by surprise; the ministerial ap- 
peal to the electoral body was unheard; the ministry were out- 
voted and displaced; and instead of cheap corn, sugar, and 
timber, we have the income-tax. 

Nevertheless, it was impossible for any government, however 
strong in majorities and in the support and confidence of the 
interests, altogether to ignore the facts and principles which the 
parliamentary ——’ of 1840 had put on record before the 
world. Disclosures, like those made by the Import Duties Com- 
mittee, once made, are made once for all. They pass from the 
blue book into the newspapers, and from the newspapers to the 
lecture-room and the hustings, and become part and parcel of the 
common national stock of knowledge and conviction. Accord- 
ingly, the first year of the first administration that was ever 
specially constituted for the conservation of monopoly, was a 
year in which free-trade principles were more openly and osten- 
tatiously professed: by men in office, and more unhesitatingly 
acted on by parliament, than they had been in any previous 
year since the time of Huskisson. If little of value was done, 
very much was said, which marked the growing force and dis- 
tinctness of free-trade opinion. Within the first week of the 
session of 1842, the Premier expressly disavowed the principle 
of private taxation. He retained protection ; but he thought it 
necessary to say, that ‘ the protection which he proposed to re- 
* tain he did not retain for the especial protection of any particular 
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‘ class; protection could not be vindicated on that principle; .... 
‘he should not consider himself a friend to the agriculturist, if he 
* asked for a protection with the view of propping up rents, or for 
‘ the purpose of defending his interest, or the interest of any par- 
‘ fake class.’ A few weeks later, much to the consternation of 
a majority trained, since then, to take such things more philo- 
sophically, he ‘ believed that on the general principle of free- 
‘ trade there was now no great difference of opinion, and that all 
‘agreed in the general rule that we should purchase in the 
* cheapest market and sell in the dearest.’ Even that last weapon 
of the protective logic—the ‘ reciprocity’ fallacy—was quietly 
disowned: ‘ It is for the interest of this country to buy cheap, 
* whether other countries will buy of us or no; we have a right to 
‘ exhaust all means to induce other countries to do justice, but if 
‘ they persevere in refusing, the penalty is on us, if we do not 
‘buy in the cheapest market.’* In no period of our parlia- 
mentary history have broader and stronger statements of free- 
trade doctrine been enunciated by men in office, than by Sir 
Robert Peel and his colleagues in and since the session of 1842. 


* On this subject of ‘reciprocity,’ we cannot refrain from quoting the very 
strong opinion expressed by Mr. J. D. Hume before the Import Duties Com- 
mittee :— 

‘Would you remove our own protection without any foreign country removing 
theirs ?—Most certainly, and without even asking them. I dislike treating with 
foreign countries upon any subject except navigation. * * * I feel quite confi- 
dent, if we were entirely to drop our system of protection, in a very little time it 
would be a race with other countries which should be first, or rather, which should 
avoid to be the last, to come in for the benefit of that trade which we would then 
open. * * * Then that principle you would apply generally to the commercial 
transactions of this country ?—Entirely so; I should make our laws according to 
what I deemed best, which would certainly be to give the freest possible introduc- 
tion of the goods of other nations into our country, and I should leave others to 
take advantage of it or not, as they thought fit, There can be no doubt, that if we 
‘imported from any country any considerable quantity of goods, and the manufac- 
tures of that country were protected, the producers of those goods which we took 
would very soon find the great difficulty they had in getting their returns; and in- 
stead of our soliciting the governments of those countries to admit our goods, our 
advocates for that admission would be in the couttry itself; they would arise from 
the exporters of the goods which we received. * * * Is it your opinion that 
the trade of this country would flourish more without the intervention of commer- 
cial treaties with other nations ?—I think that we should settle our commerce better 
by ourselves than by attempting to make arrangements with other countries. We 
make proposals to them; they do not agree to those. We then after that feel a 
repugnance to doing that which we ought perhaps in the first instance to have done 
of our own accord; and I go upon the principle that it is impossible for us to im- 
port too much, that we may be quite sure that the export will follow in some form 
_or other, and that the making of the articles to be so exported will be an employ- 
ment infinitely more beneficial to this country than that which may be thus 
superseded.’ 

Mr. G. R. Porter is equally clear on this point. He is of opinion (in his ‘ Pro- 


_gress of the Nation’) that ‘when communities in general shall become more en- 


lightened im regard to the principles that should regulate commerce, commercial 


“treaties will be unknown. 
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Of the legislative acts in which these great principles were 
ease embodied, we cannot speak very enthusiastically. 

e improved sliding scale and new tariff of 1842 present—one 
or two points excepted—little else than a farrago of illusory and 
infinitesimal reforms, deriving nearly all their value from the utter 
badness of the system which they invaded, and whose prestige 
of inviolableness they destroyed. The amount of performance 
was in ridiculously small proportion to the magnitude of promise 
and profession. It was ostentatiously announced that ‘ each in- 
dividual item of the tariff’ had been ‘subjected to the most 
careful consideration,’ and seven hundred and fifty items out of 
eleven hundred and fifty were marked for change ; but bold and 
honest reforms on two or three of the items omitted would 
have been of immeasurably more value than the whole seven 
hundred and fifty together. The vicious principle of private 
taxation, disavowed in words, was in every instance maintained 
in practice—in a few cases relaxed, in many extended, in not a 
few actually applied to new subject-matter. The amended 
sliding scale of corn duties, notwithstanding the undoubted im- 
provements of the lowered pivot, the maximum, and the rests, 
has worked no better than the old one in respect of preventing 
fluctuations of price and inequalities of supply, and is equally 
effectual for keeping the first necessary of life out of the category 
of regular commerce. Its operation as regards cheapness remains 
to be tested by a bad harvest. In cattle, prohibition was ex- 
changed for protection—a reform which was announced with 
abundance of pretension; but the reformer himself, on another 
occasion, ‘ thought he could show, in a satisfactory manner,’ that 
the change would be of extremely little use,* an anticipation 
which the event has sufficiently verified. In sugar, nothing was 
done. In timber, as we have diealy seen, worse than nothing was 
done ; above half a million of revenue was sacrificed, and a most 
mischievous differential duty was increased five-fold. ‘ With respect 
‘to raw materials, which constitute the elements of our manufac- 
‘tures,’ Sir Robert Peel’s ‘ object, speaking generally, was to 
‘ reduce the duties on them to almost a nominal amount ;'f yet he 
left the raw materials of our most important manufactures bur- 
dened, as he found them, with oppressive and pernicious taxes, 
public and private. With great dulibiation he committed, and 
with much ability justified, the serious mistake (now retracted) of 
laying an export duty on coal. While the principle of differential 
duties in favour of eiheiad produce was condemned in the abstract, 
and while several of such duties were reduced in amount, in not 


* Sir Robert Peel’s speech of May 10, 1842. f Ibid. 
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a few instances new ones were created. The tariff was thickly 
sown for a crop of new little private taxes—e. g. on cinnamon, 
cassia, nutmegs, succades, butter, cocoa, and Amboyna wood— 
articles, some of them, which no British colony ever exported, 
or is likely to export. It must not be forgotten, however, as 
some set-off against the neglect or maltreatment of sugar, corn, 
and timber, that our reformer made the most handsome reductions 
in the articles of dry comfits, preserved cucumbers, citron pre- 
served with salt, caviar, truffles, vanelloes, almond paste, tapioca, 

megranates and pomegranate peel, French gloves, pomatum, 
and tin-foil. 

Two heads of the tariff reform of 1842 deserve a more re- 

ctful mention. We allude to the items of copper ore and coffee. 
ictiondy to 1842, our copper miners were protected by a 
prohibitory duty on the foreign commodity, which protection they 
were accustomed, like all other ‘interests,’ to regard as a first 
necessary of life. In 1842, this duty was very greatly reduced. 
The interest was loud in protestation, denunciation, deprecation, 
almost imprecation; Cornish mines would be no longer worth 
working, and the Gazette or the union-house awaited the whole 
mining population, masters and men. Sir Robert Peel, however, 
was firm, and the interest was obliged to submit. The result has, 
at every point, falsified the predictions of the aggrieved and 
affrighted monopolists. As usual, foreign oe has, by 
calling out energies previously dormant, protected British industry 
from the only foe it need ever fear—a sluggish reliance on act- 
of-parliament protection. Dullness and depression have given 
place to unwonted briskness and activity. In the face of Ay som 
and rapidly increasing importation, the demand for British ore, 
and the exportation of manufactured copper, have greatly in- 
creased likewise ; and the revenue has been a gainer to the extent 
of nearly 70,000/. 

The article of coffee was another in which the tariff of 1842 
effected a wholesome and much-needed change. Previously to 
that year, the duties on coffee stood thus:—from the East or 
West Indies, 6d. a pound ; from the Cape of Good Hope, 9d.; from 
foreign countries, 1s. 3d.; the last-named duty being nominally 
a protection of one hundred and fifty per cent. in favour of the 
East and West India coffee-growers, at the expense of British 
coffee-drinkers. But, by a convenient fiction of custom-house law, 
it was ruled that there was no need for the coffee to be grown 
at the Cape, provided only it came from the Cape. Accordingly, 
as every one knows, the thrifty device was adopted of sending the 
coffee of Brazil (very generally from British ports, where it. had 
lain in bond) to the privileged region, landing it, re-shipping it, 
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and bringing it back again, to come into consumption at the 9d. 
duty, as Cape coffee. It was stated by Mr. Macgregor, in his 
evidence before the Import Duties Committee, that from the 26th 
of April, 1838, to the 24th of March, 1840, eighty-one cargoes, 
importing more than twenty-one millions of pounds of forei 
coffee, underwent this expensive ceremony. ‘The cost of the 
outward and homeward voyages, including insurance, and landing 
and shipping charges, has been reckoned at about 14d. a _— 
which, added to the 3d. of extra duty for protection, made a tax 
of 4}d. paid by the British people, on every pound of coffee they 
consumed, to the private individuals constituting the East and 
West India interests. The aggregate amount of this private tax, 
for the single year 1840, is stated by Mr. Porter, in his ‘ Progress 
of the Nation,’ at 533,2272 Had this sum of 533,227/. been 
left in the pockets of the people, to be expended on foreign 
coffee charged with a 6d. duty, forty per cent. would have been 
added to the consumption, and 100,000/. to the revenue. 

The tariff of 1842, which fixed the duties at 4d. a pound for co- 
lonial, and 8d. for all foreign coffee, did not abolish this private 
tax, nor considerably reduce its amount. But it had at least the 
merit of putting an end to the scandal of the Cape voyages, with 
their absurdity and wastefulness; and it prepared the way for 
that more substantial improvement which was effected in 1844, 
when the 8d. was reduced to 6d., and thus one-half of the private 


. tax remitted. It is important to add, that, by the joint operation 


of these two changes, reducing the rates of duty from 6d. and 
10}d., to 4d. and 6d., consumption has been increased to an ex- 
tent which bids fair, in the course of a very few years, to do more 
than give back to the revenue the amount which it has tem 
rarily sacrificed. From less than twenty-eight and a-half millions of 

unds in 1841, the consumption has risen to nearly thirty millions 
in 1843, and more than thirty-one and a-half millions in 1844:— 
a valuable illustration of the policy of taxing lightly articles of 
extensive and popular use, and looking to increased consumption 
to restore the revenue.* 


* In estimating the effect of reduction of taxes in extending consumption, we 
must not, however, attribute too much to the operation of the mere fiscal —_ 
In the case above spoken of, the chief cause of the increase is, probably, not the 
particular legislative alteration, but the general improvement in the condition of 
the country resulting from abundant harvests and cheap food. We consume more 
coffee, partly, no doubt, because coffee is a little cheaper, but mainly because we 
are a good deal richer. Yet this is but another way of stating the bearings of the 
fact on the free-trade argument. 

While we think it necessary to suggest this qualification (which is applicable to 
all the apparent results of the fiscal experiments of recent years), the general prin- 
ciple is perfectly clear of doubt, and is nowhere more decisively exemplified than 
in the history of coffee duties. We borrow from Mr. Porter’s ‘ Progress of the 
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The year 1843 presents almost a blank in the history of tariff 
reform. We scarcely know whether the Canadian corn bill 
deserves a place in the catalogue of free-trade measures. While 
it is impossible to deny a certain amount of merit in a law which 
has the effect of enlarging our field of supply of the first necessary 
of life, (to the extent of upwards of 300,000 quarters during the 
first fifteen months of its operation,) it would be difficult to con- 
demn too strongly the crooked and wasteful process by which 
the object is accomplished. The benefit, such as it is, is clogged 
with indefensible principles, and absurd and mischievous details, 
The Canadians are to eat United States wheat at a fixed duty of 
three shillings a quarter, and send us their own, in the form of 
flour, at a fixed duty of one shilling. Or, to state the matter 
more simply, United States wheat may be imported into Great 
Britain, by way of Canada, nominally at a fixed duty of four 
shillings a quarter, (three of which are intercepted by the Canadian 
exchequer, ) but, in reality, charged with the enormous costs of a 
tedious and circuitous journey by land, river, lake, and ocean, 
two or three insurances, and two or three re-shipments. A piece 
of more wanton extravagance and waste could not well be ima- 
gined. The old system of Cape voyages of coffee was good thrift 
compared with it. To the more palpable vices of this measure 
may be added, that it makes the English people pay a tax to the 
Canadian exchequer; and, still worse, that it creates a new 


‘interest’ in the persons of the Canadian landlords, who have a. 


three-shillings protection thrust on them which they never desired. 
It is a safe prophecy, that when we next come to legislate on 
corn, this interest will be found troublesome. 


Nation,’ the following striking tabular demonstration of the operation of high and 
low duties on consumption and revenue :— 


Years. “Pounds pound “a “British | per Heal to ‘he 
Ibs. Ibs. 0z. d, 

1801 750,861 1 6 10,942,646 0 1:09 1} 

1811 6,390,122 0 7 12,596,803 0 812 4 

1821 7,327,283 10 14,391,631 0 801 6 

1831} 21,842,264 0 6 16,262,301 1 5°49 8 

1841 | 27,298,322 0 6 18,532,335 1 735 103 


What can better illustrate that well-known axiom in the arithmetic of the ex- 
chequer—that two and two do not make four; that heavy taxation on commodities 
fitted for extensive popular use, defeats its own object. 

‘ Coffee,’ says the editor of that most able and valuable journal, the ‘ Economist, 
* may be termed the pet article on which free-trade has tried its experiments.’ The 
decisive success of the experiments gives occasion for regret that the number of free- 
trade ‘pets’ is so limited. If the principles of our legislation on coffee were the 
rule of our policy, instead of the exception, we should hear no more of comme 
revulsion, fiscal deficit, or surplus population. 
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The commercial legislation of 1844 will detain us longer. 
This year was signalized by two fiscal measures of great import- 
ance—the total abolition of a pernicious and objectionable impost, 
and the introduction of a perfectly new principle into a leading 
branch of our commercial policy. We speak of the repeal of the 
duty on wool, and the reduction of the duty on foreign free- 
labour sugar. 

The tax on foreign wool combined two of the worst qualities 
that a tax can possess. It was a tax on raw material, and a tax for 
protection. It obstructed the operations of the second in import- 
ance of our manufactures, and it was a private tax, paid by every 
wearer of woollen garments, to the landlords of British shee 
walks. It enhanced the price of all the wool manufactured in 
Great Britain; but of this enhanced price the exchequer received 
only the amount paid as duty on the portion imported from 
abroad. The total abolition of this unjust and injurious impost, 
is the first fiscal measure of the present government of which we 
are able to speak in terms of unqualified praise. 

The extinction of this wool-duty is a peculiarly satisfactory 
measure, as it completely rids us ofa very noisy and troublesome 
interest. The existence of the wool interest, as a section of the 
landlord interest, may be said to date from the year 1819, when 
Mr. Vansittart charged foreign wool with the preposterous duty 
of sixpence a pound, (it had previously paid 6s. 8d. a cwt.) It was 
not without a hard struggle that Mr. Huskisson succeeded, in 
1824, in reducing this exorbitant tax—which inflicted serious 
injury on the manufacturer while it lasted, and would, if perse- 
vered in, have been utterly ruinous—to its recent rates of a penny 
a pound on certain qualities, and a halfpenny on others. Nothin 
can more strikingly show the fallacy of trusting to protection an 
restriction for maintenance of prices, than the falsification, by the 
event, of all the gloomy vaticinations called forth both by the 
reduction of 1824, and the abolition of 1844. In 1836, with an 
importation of sixty-four millions of pounds, and no higher protec- 
tion than the penny duty, the price of South Down wool reached 
1s, 6d. a pound, higher than it ever was during the years of the 6d. 
duty, with an importation ranging from nine to eighteen millions. 
With the commencement of a series of years of dear bread and 
declining trade, imports and prices declined together, till, in 1842, 
with an importation of only forty-five millions of pounds, South 
Downs were at 103d. But, with the return of good harvests, 
cheap bread, and prosperous trade, imports and prices have again 
risen together ; and in 1844, in the face of the unprecedented im~- 
portation of nearly seventy millions of pounds, without a farthing 
of protection, (during part of the year,) South Downs again 
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advanced to 134d. Thus, the years of importation are 
the years of high price—both the one and the other being 
effects of the same cause, increased demand; which increased 
demand results from good harvests and cheap bread, liberating a 
larger portion of the national income from the purchase of the 
necessaries of life, for expenditure on comforts and luxuries, 
These facts are rich in lessons for the commercial legislator. If 
the ‘interests’ could reason, they would see, in the history of 
—— enactments, not one of which has ever succceded; of 

e-trade experiments, not one of which has ever failed; and of 
monopolist predictions of ruin, which events have invariably 
falsified—the condemnation of the whole of that system of restric- 
tion and obstruction which impoverishes the many, without ens 
riching the few. 

We wish we could award like praise to the other great fiscal 
measure of the session of 1844—the sugar-duties bill. ‘This act, 
which admitted foreign free-labour sugar (certificated as such) 
into consumption, at a duty of 34s. per ewt., leaving British 
colonial and foreign slave-grown, as before, at 24s. and 63s. 
respectively, introduced into our legislation a quite new principle 
—the principle, namely, of moral differential duties ; duties pro- 
fessedly intended to act, not fiscally for revenue, nor protectively 
for the benefit of private individuals, but penally against the 
social institutions of countries less just and moral than ourselves, 

Although we have little respect for the motives which, too 
obviously, prompted the invention of this novelty in fiscal science ; 
although it is palpably but an expedient for reconciling the fac- 
tious pretences of opposition with the practical exigencies and 
responsibilities of office ;—we have a very sincere respect for the 
sentiments and convictions of that portion of the public by whom 
it is approved and supported. We need not say that we share 
their anti-slavery feelings, as fully as we are aware that many 
ainong them—while regarding the article of sugar as withdrawn, 
by special moral considerations, from the free-trade category— 
share, in general, our free-trade convictions. And, in stating the 
decided objections we entertain to this new morality of the 
custom-house, we beg to be understood as imputing nothing 
further to this class of its advocates, than error as to the means 
by a great human interest can be most effectually pro- 
moted. 

On the abstract question, so ably treated by Mr. Macaulay, in 
his brilliant speech of the 26th of February last, of the right or 
obligation of one country to mark, by fiscal regulations injurious 
to itself, its approval or disapproval of the institutions of others, 
we do not enter. We simply object to the application of such 
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a principle to the particular case of sugar, that the entire exclu- 
sion of slave-grown sugar is, from special circumstances, imprac- 
ticable ; that the attempt partially to exclude it pledges our con- 
sistency and character as a nation to certain consequences which 
our prudence dares not accept, and our non-acceptance of which 
deprives our professions of even the semblance of sincerity, and 
our policy of all moral weight and influence; and, worst of all, 
that it is fatally injurious to the cause of negro emancipation, is 
a practical declaration that that cause is a losing and hopeless 
one. We shall say little of the commercial and fiscal aspects of 
the question. This part of the argument is, for our present pur- 
pose, useless, or needless; useless, as addressed to those who 
regard the case as ruled by principles to which mere commercial 
and fiscal interests are subordinate—needless, should it appear that 
the plea of principle is inapplicable. The painful self-denial— 
the a wages tax, imposed on the millions of our labouring 
population by the artificial scarcity and dearth of a necessary, or 
quasi necessary, of life—the loss of a market for our manufactures, 
to the extent of five millions annually—the re-imposition of the 
grinding and cruel income tax on trades and professions, to 
make good to the treasury what it loses by a private tax—these 
are evils which no benevolent and just man would gratuitously 
inflict on his fellow-citizens. If the vast amount of privation and 
suffering which they imply be not both absolutely needful and 
certainly effectual, for the achievement of a great moral and phi- 
lanthropic purpose, there is of course an end of the question. 
Our first objection to the principle of moral differential duties, 
as adopted in 1844, and confirmed by the measure of the present 
session, is its impracticability. It may be right or wrong, wise 
or foolish, in the abstract, to make a custom-house distinction 
between free-labour sugar and slave-labour sugar, but, practically, 
it is impossible. By acts of our own, not now to be recalled, we 
have parted with our free-agency in this matter. As a case of 
principle and national conscience, the question is taken out of 
our hands by circumstances now beyond our control. Our com- 
mercial treaties with the ‘most favoured nation’ clause, over-ride 
our acts of parliament. Legislate as we will in favour of free- 
grown sugar, and against slave-grown sugar, slave-grown sugar 
will come into our consumption—has come already. We need 
not remind the reader of the Venezuela importation. It is cer- 
tainly a startling comment on our anti-slavery sugar legislation, 
that its first result has been the introduction of slave produce. 
It is not a little singular, too, that Lord Sandon, the head of the 
anti-slavery opposition of 1841, was the medium of communica- 
tion in the business between the importing merchants and the 
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ministry whom that ition placed in office.* While we write, 
arrival of cage taken place from Louisiana, 
likewise admissible into consumption by virtue of a ‘ most 
favoured nation’ treaty. What with the most-favoured-nation 
treaties, and the false or fraudulent certificates which —— 
or bribery will easily obtain for the produce of slave-holding 
countries adjacent to those thus privileged, it is probable that a 
not inconsiderable portion of our future supplies will be drawn 
from polluted sources. 

The objection of impracticability would certainly be greatly 
weakened, as regards the moral influence of our legislation on 
other countries, could we plead that we do our best to maintain 
the distinction—that we are as consistent as our treaties will 
allow—that we act on principle up to that point at which our 
free agency and our responsibility terminate together. But we | 
do nothing of the kind. We do not make it a principle of custom- 


‘house law to criticise the institutions of other countries, and 


exact certificates of moral origin as a condition of commercial 
intercourse. This fiscal morality is not a rule with us, but an © 
exception; an exception limited to the single case of sugar, and © 
to one class of transactions relative to sugar. We do not apply 
it to the hemp and tallow of Russia, though produced by the 
labour of slaves under the terrors of a worse instrument of torture 
than the cart-whip. We quietly ignore it in our dealings with 
Turkey and Africa. We make no difficulty about slave-grown 
rice and tobacco. We have just abolished all duty on slave- 
— cotton. Twice, within three years, have we reduced the 

ifferential duty on slave-grown coffee. We ask no questions of 
gold and silver, the product of a far more cruel description of | 
slave labour than that of the sugar-mill. We have lowered the | 
duty on slave-raised copper ore; and Lord Sandon, the author 
of our saccharine morality, has headed a deputation to urge on 
the government the policy of lowering it still further. e are 
moral only in sugar—and, in sugar, only by halves. With an 
exquisite nicety of conscience, we decline tasting slave-grown 
sugar (that of the most favoured nations excepted); but we do 
not refuse to make money by it. We import it, refine it, and 
export it—export it to our own colonies—feed our own freedmen 
with the product of their brethren’s slavery. Certainly, there 


-are excellent reasons why this singular exception should not be 


made the rule of our commercial policy. The consistent ad- 
hesion to the principle of refusing to trade with those nations 


* See the Third Annual Report of the Council of the Liverpool Anti-monopoly 
Association. 
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who retain an immoral institution which ourselves have but 
recently relinquished, would throw the empire into confusion. 
But the question remains, What is the value and authority of a 
moral principle which no sane man would dare to recommend 
for consistent practical adoption? What moral weight or in- 
fluence can be expected to attach to this exceptional and ano- 
malous piece of legislation, at variance, as it is, with the whole 
of our daily acts, and with the fundamental conditions of our 
national existence ? 

To suppose that the cause of negro emancipation can be ad- 
vanced by this expedient, seems to us as unreasonable a hope as 
ever deluded good and sincere men. Not to dwell on the 
obvious consideration, that our demand for foreign free-labour 
sugar creates a vacuum in the market of the world which slave 

roduce (if really the best and cheapest) will rush in to supply, 
y as sure a law as that by which water finds its level—we all 
remind our anti-slavery friends that this fiscal war against slave- 
labour is a practical declaration of its economical superiority. 
It is an admission that, economically, our act of emancipation is 
a failure. This is a part of the subject which we feel most pain- 
fully. By excluding the labour of slaves from competition with 
that of freemen, we tell slave-holding nations that den have the 
advantage of us; that all that our philanthropists have for so 
many years been saying, of the superior economy of free labour, 
is a mistake ; that, after trying both, we find slave labour to be 
the best. We do all that legislation can do, to justify the slave- 
holder’s taunt, that one of our noblest moral acts has turned out 
a political blunder. We make our philanthropy a warning to 
other nations, instead of an example. By the same act by which 
we irritate the slave-owner’s passions, we confirm him in his 
prejudices. We give ourselves the appearance of grudging him 
the possession of an advantage which ourselves have weakly and 
unthinkingly thrown away. A policy more fatal to all hope for 
the negro race could not be. Slavery will never be abolished so 
long as the experience of the first commercial country of the 
world can be quoted in proof of the rashness of the experiment. 
Until it can be demonstrated, by voie de fait, that free labour can 
ow as good sugar crops as slave labour—which never will be 

, sear while protection exonerates the free culivator from 
the necessity of thrift and pains-taking—slave-owners and slave- 
traders will, like Mr. Clay, the late candidate for the United States 
presidency, treat the doctrine of the sinfulness of man claiming 
a property in man as a ‘visionary dogma’ and ‘ speculative ab- 
straction. Do our philanthropists sufficiently consider, that the 
slaves of Brazil.and the United States cannot be emancipated as 
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ours were, by the force of public opinion and feeling in a European 
nation, invoking the over-ruling powers of an imperial legislature? 
Brazil and the United States have no mother country to fall back 
upon for compensation-money and protection. ‘Their emanci- 
pation acts must be their own work, uncompelled and uncompen- 
sated—the result either of their sense of Christian justice, or of 
their perception of commercial interest. Our legislation is 
equally unfavourable to the action of either influence. By the 
irritating non-intercourse policy, we cast away those moral in- 
fluences of nation over nation, which naturally grow out of and 
accompany the relations of commerce, and close our best means 
of access to the public opinion and feeling of slave-holding com- 
munities: while, at the same time, our professed inability to 
compete with the slave-holder, is a virtual confession that the 
commercial interest is on the side of injustice and oppression. 
There is but one way in which we can ever hope to emancipate 
the slaves of Brazil and the United States—we must mect and 
beat their masters in the open market of the world. 

A yet worse evil of our anti-slavery protectionist policy is its 
tendency to realize the melancholy hypothesis on which it is 
based. Protect free-labour—and it will infallibly need protection. 
Legislate on the assumption that it is intrinsically inferior in 
productive power to slave-labour—and it will be inferior. ‘ Pro- 
tection is the bane of agriculture,’ in our West India sugar plan- 
tations, as in our British corn-fields—as it is the bane of every 
sort of industry that has ever been taught to trust to it. What, 
precisely, would be the effect on our sugar islands, of the ex- 
tinguishment of their monopoly, we can only learn by experience, 
though our past fiscal and commercial history supplies abundance 
of analogies from which the general outlines of that experience 
may be tolerably well anticipated. It is quite certain what is 
the effect of the existing monopoly—an absentee proprietary, a 
costly, slovenly, unscientific agriculture. ‘To what extent eman- 
cipation has made a difference to the planter’s disadvantage—if 
to any extent—may be matter of controversy: it is clear that 
emancipation is not that which makes the difference between the 
British West Indian and the Brazilian. Before emancipation, 
the ‘interest’ was as distressed and complaining, as deeply em- 
barrassed and mortgaged, as unable to compete with foreigners, 
as it has ever pretended to be since. It is notorious, that the 
twenty millions of pounds sterling which accompanied emanci- 
pation (and which somehow are always forgotten in this question) 
saved not a few mortgagees of West India property from the 
ruin with which they were menaced by the previous depreciation 
of their securities and insolvency of their debtors. It does not 
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seem necessary to look deeper for the cause of West India dis- 
tresses and inability to compete, than the fact—authenticated by 
evidence now sufficiently familiar to the public to entitle us to 
assume it as known and undisputed—that there has been no 
material alteration in the process of sugar-making for the last 
three centuries. The steam-engine is unknown in our sugar 
islands, and the vacuum-pan a rarity. Actually, at the com- 
mencement of this fourth century of our colonization of those 
islands, we are told that great progress is making with the use of 
the plough.* That agriculturists who never go near their estates, 
and keep up an expensive staff of overseers, attorneys, and as- 
sistants, to grow sugar-canes on unploughed land, and manu- 
facture sugar without the steam-engine and vacuum-pan, should 
want to be protected, is a state of things which one can quite 
well understand without any more explanation. 

The extreme facility with which the British parliament has 
recently consented to vote, along with the supplies to the crown 
for the public service of the country, a supply of 2,415,000/. to 
the private pockets of the East and West Tedia sugar interest,f 
without account stated or cause shown, renders it difficult to 
speak with any precision of the planters’ case against the British 
people. ‘They have not given us any case. Vague, undefined 
complaints of difficulties inflicted by emancipation, with which 
difficulties, whatever they may be, the East India section of the 


* The Governor of Jamaica, not many months since, in his address to the House 
of Assembly, congratulated them on the increasing use of the plough as a bright 
feature of the period of his administration ! 

In the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ of the 21st of February last, we find the following 
extract from a Barbadoes newspaper:— 

* It is a most remarkable fact, that the art and practice of manufacturing sugar in 
the colonies should have been so long stationary, or should have made so little pro- 
gress towards perfection, while almost every other branch of manufacture has been 
s0 greatly benefited by the discoveries which science has made, and by the appli- 
cation of scientific principles to purposes of general utility. In point of fact, the 
process of making sugar has proceeded in nearly the same undeviating course for 
centuries, and still continues to exhibit the rudest and most destructive features, 
involving a principle which, in its operation, subjects the planter to an enormous 
loss, the full amount of which he has been unable to estimate, because the absence 
of a better system has left him without the means of comparing its results. 

‘ Three centuries have now completed their revolution since the sugar cane was 
first introduced into the island of Barbadoes, from the Brazils. Considerable im- 
provement appears to have been made in the quality of sugar, between the years 
1641 and 1656, the date at which Jamaica first fell into the possession of the British ; 
at which period, it is said, there were only three small sugar plantations established 
in this queen of the English Antilles. After the lapse of three centuries of practical 
experience in the manufacture of sugar has effected so little in the shape of im- 
provement, it strongly tends to confirm the assumption, that the system hitherto 
pursued is radically defective, and that the evil is inherent and inseparable.’ 

BF ne the very instructive discussion in the House of Commons, on the 7th of 
jast. 
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interest has clearly nothing to do; more particularly, loose state- 
ments of scarcity and dearth of labour, (only applicable, in any 
case, to certain of the West India islands,) owing to the un- 
willingness of emancipated slaves to work at coe apa» 
constitute the whole of the grounds on which the British people 
are this year to be mulcted of a sum of money equal to the com- 
bined proceeds of the soap, brick, and window duties. In the 
absence of any detailed and specific account of the injuries in- 
flicted by emancipation, we feel at liberty to attach the more 
weight to any reasonably authenticated statement confirmatory 
of our old faith in. the intrinsic superiority of free labour over 
servile. That there is nothing in the labour of sugar-making 
essentially incompatible with the personal freedom of the labourer 
is sufficiently proved by the case of Java, where the production 
of sugar has increased from 23,000 cwts. in 1826, to 1,300,000, 
in 1843, and that in competition with all the slave-labour of the 
world. Some recent experiments in Jamaica, made under the 
auspices, and vouched by the authority of the Clarendon Agri- 
cultural Association, show that free-labour is as competent in the 
West Indies as in the East, to the production of cheap sugar. 
In one case, it seems, 8s. 103d. per ewt. was the cost of producing 
upwards of 3000 ewts. of sugar; in another, 2800 cwts. were 
made at a cost of 9s. 64d. per cwt.—prices which would leave a 
handsome margin for robit in competition with the cheapest 
slave-labour known. These results, which are given to the world 
with abundant minuteness and circumstantiality of detail, and 
with the express addition ‘all things considered,’ were obtained, 
be it remembered, in the most distressed and habitually com- 
plaining of all our sugar islands—in that one in regard to which 
the most has been said of scarcity and dearth of labour, as con- 
sequent on emancipation. Realized under the stimulus of com- 
petition, they open a cheering prospect of the eventual success 
of free-trade in demonstrating the coincidence of commercial and 
economical interests with justice and philanthropy.* 

* See the particulars in the ‘ Economist’ of October 26th, 1844. 

With regard to the allegation so much insisted on, especially in reference to 
Jamaica, of scarcity and dearth of labour, there seems reason for suspecting a good 
deal of exaggeration. Ata recent meeting of the League, some new and pleasing 
light was thrown on this part of the question by the speech of Mr. James Wilson, a 
gentleman whose extensive means of information and well known exactitude of 
statement entitle him to rank high as an authority on all matters connected with 
the statistics of commerce and industry. After stating that, for some time past, 
there has not been a newspaper published in the West Indies of which he has not 
received a file by every mail that bas arrived, and that there is not one of those 
papers which he has not carefully perused, Mr. Wilson adds :— 

-* We have heard that, in Jamaica and the West India colonies, there has been @ 


= complaint of a want of labour since the abolition of slavery; but I find from 
ese papers constant evidence not of a want, but, I was going to say, a superabund- 
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On the whole, it may fairly be doubted whether the 
growers of the British West Indies stand at any considerable dis- 
advantage as com with those of Cuba and Brazil, except 
what arises from the circumstance that the latter reside on and 
manage their own estates, and are in active competition with all 
the world. The West Indians cannot compete, because they do 
not; because British legislation age them in absenteeism, im- 
providence, and waste. And for this our philanthropy is dis- 
credited ; our great work of Christian justice passes for a failure, 
which all prudent slave-holding people are entitled to sneer at ; 
our trade is obstructed by hostile tariffs, that throw us out of some 
of our best markets; our revenue is frittered away; and our 
relations with foreign states are embittered with much harassing, 
angry, and even dangerous diplomacy. When we add, what no 
one affects to dispute, that the recently renewed income-tax on 
precarious and terminable profits and earnings, is wanted for no 
other purpose than to reimburse to the exchequer the fiscal cost 
of the sugar protection, we state what we regard as the smallest 
of the evils with which this monopoly is chargeable. 


Of the fiscal changes of the present session, it is not necessary to 
our purpose to speak at any length. The new budget and tariff, with 
all their obvious and acknowledged excellences, still leave us essen- 
tially where we were in 1840. The great principles of public 

licy and justice established by the labours of the Import Duties 
Csiaiiane, are still waiting for legislative realization. The worst 
wrongs of our fiscal system, as then given in evidence before the 
country by the country’s servants, remain to this hour unre- 
diined, ; the most pressing exigencies of our national existence 
still stand over unsatisfied. ‘Taxes of exorbitant amount are still 
levied on the public for the benefit of certain favoured classes. 
Industry is still grievously mulcted, commerce obstructed, and 
the treasury impoverished, for the sake of the ‘ interests.’ 
The ‘ real question at issue,’ as stated by Mr. James Deacon 
Hume— Do we propose to serve the nation, or to serve particu- 
lar individuals ?— is still answered by our rulers in favour of 
the ‘ particular individuals.’ 

To speak of the new tariff of this year, as a great free-trade 
measure, seems to us simply absurd. It leaves all the great mo- 
ance of labour. Frequent complaints are made there of the number of able- 
bodied paupers. Is it, therefore, consistent with a want of labour to complain of 
the burden of able-bodied paupers? A railway is now making in Jamaica, and I 
have recently conversed with the chief promoter of the work, who tells me that 
plenty of labour can be procured—at that peculiarly hard description of employment 
in a hot climate—at the rate of 7s. per week. I find, also, from the papers, that 


within the last two or three months there has been an argument raised in some of 
the parishes, whether the price of labour should be 1s. or 1s. 3d. per day.’ 
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nopolies unassailed. It takes off not one of the burdensome and 
iniquitous private taxes. ‘The corn monopoly is left standing, 
with those slight modifications for the better—the timber mono- 
poly, with that serious aggravation for the worse—effected by 
the legislation of 1842. ‘The sugar monopoly is screwed up a 
few degrees higher (as compared with 1844) by the mischievous 
novelty of the classification. Instead of calling the new budget 
a great free-trade measure, it would be more to the purpose to 
say that, laying free-trade out of the question—assuming, as 
a first principle in commercial legislation, the sanctity of the 
interests,’ ik the perpetuity of the private taxes—it is, in other 
respects, and on other grounds, an exceedingly valuable industrial 
reform. Our greatest manufacture is relieved of the incubus of 
a heavy tax on its raw material. The abolition of the glass excise 
is a good beginning well made towards the removal of a class of 
imposts singularly vexatious, inquisitorial, and obstructive of im- 
provement. All branches of our national industry must feel, 
more or less, the benefit of the relief directly extended to many 
of them, in the extinction of duties on the materials of manufac- 
ture. And though the catalogue of the four hundred and thirty 
untaxed commodities is, on the whole, tantalizing rather than 
satisfying; though one cannot but feel indignant at the fantasti- 
cal folly which prefers physic and poison to wholesome food— 
is bountiful of arsenic, alum, and plaster of Paris, but niggardly 
of bread—admits sugar of lead, but not sugar—beef-wood, but 
not beef—berries, but not fruits—skin and bones, but not flesh— 
teeth, but not meat—chalk, but not cheese—lard, but not bacon 
—and insists on putting tar into butter;—it is, nevertheless, 
most gratifying to witness so large and decided a practical re- 
cognition of an important principle, for which all our economists 
have long contended—the abolition of all fiscal interference with 
industrial production. Altogether, the measure is highly valuable 
as an advance in that line of policy described by Mr. Gladstone, 
as ‘enabling the workman to approach his work on better terms.’ 
The disagreeable reflection, however, remains, that the beneficial 
effect of these improvements must be greatly restricted by the 
other parts of our commercial policy. It is of comparatively 
little avail to facilitate production, while we obstruct exchange ; 
and the chief use of a superfluity of glass and cotton goods is lost, 
if we cannot purchase with them corn and sugar. It is likewise 
most mortifying to think that the cost of a fiscal reform, which 
might be made to pay itself, is to be thrown on the profits and 
earnings of that very industry which the reformer makes a boast 
of emancipating. Nobody pretends to doubt that an equalization 
of sugar duties, at the rate recently charged on the produce of 
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our colonies, would give a revenue that would cover the whole 
cost of Sir Robert Peel’s reforms, (the cheap sugar included,) 
and leave no occasion for an income-tax on trades and profes- 
sions. Schedule D is the price, not of a great reform, but of a 
great grievance. It is the equivalent, not of the public taxes 
that are abolished, but of the private taxes that are retained. It 
is the tribute-money of the British people to the interest that 
carries on agriculture without the plough. It is the purchase- 
money for the maintenance and aggravation of a system that spoils 
the best markets for our industry, discredits our noblest act of 
national philanthropy and justice, and rivets the chains of the 
negro race. 


On the national policy of free-trade, we need add little, in 
point of o- principle, to what has been said in the foregoing 
pages. But, before passing to those wider and higher consider- 
ations which it is impossible to dissociate from this question, we 
must advert to those results of statistical investigation which have 
recently demonstrated, in so striking a manner—not the policy, 
merely, of free-trade, which had been abundantly demonstrated 
before—but its urgent and instant necessity, as a condition of our 
national life. ‘The Occupation returns, presented to parliament 
last year by the Census commissioners, have been frequently 
quoted in the free-trade controversy. ‘They cannot be quoted 
too often—their practical resulis cannot be too perseveringly ob- 
truded on public attention—while a shred of monopoly remains 
on the statute-book. That the population of this island increases 
at the rate of 230,000 annually—an increase which, as Mr. 
Chadwick has calculated, requires a new Manchester and Bir- 
mingham annually for shelter, and a new county of Surrey an- 
nually for sustenance (or their equivalents)}—was known already, 
and is, of itself, sufficient comment on the madness of a legisla- 
tion which restricts the demand for labour, and lessens the sup- 

ly of food. It is now known that the whole of this annual 
increase of population is dependent for work, wages, and food, 
on trade and manufactures. Agriculture does not need, cannot 
employ, one of the 230,000 human beings yearly added to the 
British people. Agriculture employs not only a smaller relative 
proportion of the population than it did, (comparing 1841 with 
1831,) but a smaller absolute number.* The increase—the 


* J. e. 1,215,264 in 1841, against 1,251,751 in 1831. Itis proper to add, that the 
commissioners intimate a doubt as to the perfect accuracy of these figures, and are 
of opinion that, had their directions as to the mode of making the returns been 
more precisely followed, the result might have shown a small increase. 

The growing dependence of the country on the non-agricultural branches of in- 
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large, rapid, and steadily prosperous increase of commerce and 
manufactures, is thus a condition, not_merely of national wealth 
and power, but of national existence. The mere preservation of 
the status quo isnot enough. To merely preserve the status quo 
would be to throw 230,000 of our people every year on the poor- 
rates, or to reduce the wages and subsistence of the existing 
population of workers to a beggary and starvation point, by a de- 
structive competition. Our commerce and manufactures must 
not only not decline—they must grow; they must grow as fast as 
our population grows; they must grow faster than population, if 
there is to be any improvement in the condition of the people as 
to rate of wages and mode of living. From the hour that com- 
merce and manufactures cease to grow at the same rate with popu- 
lation, comes revulsion and distress. Should growth ever be 
exchanged for retrogression and decline, the revulsion would be 
fearful, the distress calamitous and horrible, beyond description 
or conception. More demand for manufacturing and commercial 
industry, more room for the profitable employment of manufac- 
turing and commercial capital, are henceforth necessities of na- 
tional life. The peace and safety of the country require that com- 
merce and manufactures should be perpetually wanting more 
hands, and offering more wages. But wages can only come out 
of profits of capital ; and capital can only find increasing profits 
in an increasing export demand ; and exports cannot be without 
imports :—and_ here legislation interposes—obstruct- 
ing the imports, limiting the exports, curtailing the om cut- 
ting down the wages, stopping the demand for labour, and 
the labourer. 

e coincidence of the economics of the free-trade question 
with its morals and humanities is here obvious. Nocharity can 
be compared, for extent and efficiency, with the justice of leavin 
industry to seek its own markets and earn its own bread. All 
mere charities are palpably and pitifully inadequate to meet the 
case of a labouring class, whose supply of labour has outgrown the 
demand for it. ‘To improve the condition of a people which 
everyyear adds 230,000 to its numbers, except by, or in conjunc- 
tion with, arrangements for giving a higher value to labour and 
securing a more ready and easy access to food, were a problem 
before which the philanthropy of a whole nation of Howards 
and Clarksons would sink abashed and confounded. The only 
— on earth capable of providing for a growing people in a 

old-settled country, is wages of labour, paid out of profits of 
dustry is perhaps most strikingly shown by the figures expressing the altered pro- 
portions of the one section of our population tothe other. In 1831, agriculture was 
to commerce, trade, and manufactures, as 28 to 42; in 1841, as 22 to 46. 
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capital—the capital and its profits growing as fast as the people 
grow. Already has the recent revival of trade in the manufac- 
turing districts—a revival produced by the operation of a boun- 
tiful harvest temporarily repealing the corn law—created and 
diffused a larger amount of physical and moral good, than all 
the charities of the empire could have accomplished, had they 
funded their income for half a century, and then poured out 
their accumulated savings in one prodigious boon. Charity is 
— but the primary, central, all-comprehensive charity, were 

t which should ake the field of profitable and reproductive 
employment, make labour valuable, bring the labouring man into 
request, give a growing people room to grow, add Poland and 
the United States, Brazil and China to our territory, and make 
England a cheap and easy country to live in. 

e do not scruple, therefore, to speak of this question as a moral 
and religiousone. The statistics of crime are of themselves sufficient 
tomake itsuch. In view of those facts and figures which show dearth 
and scarcity to be connected with crime, by a law as unrepeal- 
able as the law of the seasons, we hesitate not to say that the 
price of food is a matter of grave religious concern. The scale 
of crime slides as the scale of prices slides: in 1834, with wheat 
at 46s., 22,400 commitments; in 1835, with wheat at 39s., 20,700 
commitments; in 1841, with wheat at 64s., 27,700 commit- 
ments. Morality and religion cannot be silent in this question. 
A law for high prices is a law for the encouragement of vice and 
immorality—less offensively, indeed, but beyond measure more 
effectually, than if vice and immorality were expressly recom- 
mended in its preamble. When the legislature enacts that corn 
shall be dear, it enacts that men shall be vicious. It is not more 
certain that there will be such and such eclipses of the sun and 
moon next year, than it is that there will be an increase and ex- 
tension of moral depravity next year, should the joint operation 
of a bad harvest and the corn-law send wheat up ten shillings a 

uarter. Assuredly, this is not one of the laws with which the 

hristian conscience of the country has nothing to do but to 
obey. The liberation of industry from this oppression is a duty 
to the souls as truly as to the bodies of men.* 


* The subjoined table of annual commitments, compiled by Mr. Redgrave from 
the Home Office records of the proceedings of the criminal courts, is pregnant of 
suggestion to the conscience of every Christian legislator and elector :— 


1836, 20,984; increase 1°0 percent. | 1840, 27,187; increase 11-2 per cent. 
21 


1837, 23,612; 125 1841, 27,760; 
1838, 23,094; decrease 2°2 ,, 1842, 31,309; me 
1839, 24,443; increase 5°8 ,, 1843, 29,591; decrease 5.5 ,, 


It will be observed that the scale of crime continued to rise one year after that 
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The sort of antagonism which the supporters of commercial 
restriction are in the habit of assuming, between political 
economy and Christian morality, will be regarded by future 

nerations with similar feelings to those with which we look 

ack on the old theological objections to the Copernican astro- 
nomy. Even apart from the circumstance that some of our 
ablest and most earnest living advocates of Christianity rank 
high as expositors of economical science, the assumption of a 
contradiction between doctrines of social philosophy verified by 
an adequate induction of facts, and those principles of social 
duty which Providence has authenticated as the laws of human 
action, is, in any case, sufficiently strange. Economical truth is 
not less divine i astronomical truth, The laws which govern 
the phenomena of production and exchange are as truly laws of 
God, as those which govern the phenomena of day and night. 
To ascertain, by inductive inquiry, the natural conditions of 
commercial and industrial prosperity, is to ascertain the will 
of Deity with regard to a certain department of human con- 
duct: to act in conformity with those conditions, so ascertained, 
is to act religiously. All truths of science become, when viewed 
with reference to their Author, religious truths, and draw after 
them religious duties. 

It is not difficult, we think, to discern a moral beauty and 
nobleness even in those special results of economical science 
which are most decried for selfishness and inhumanity. ‘The 
familiar formula of free-trade poliey—‘ Buy in the cheapest 
market, and sell in the dearest’—certainly savours more of 
vulgar commercial prudence, than of philanthropy ; yet what is it, 
but a brief vernacular description of the very course of conduct 
that themost enlarged and comprchensive philanthropy would 
dictate. Cheapness means abundance—excessive and extraordi- 
cheapness, superfluity. Dearth means scarcity—excessive 
and extraordinary dearth, distress. To buy in the cheapest 
markct, and sell in the dearest, is, then, in fact and effect, to take 
the products of the earth, and the creations of the human hand 
and brain, from the place where they are least wanted, to the 
place where they are most wanted—to bring need and super- 
fluity together for mutual adjustment. That definition of trade 
which is the best rationale of it we know—the ‘ mutual relief of 
wants by the exchange of superfluities—and of which the rule 
of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest (i. e. 
relieving the wants that press most, by supplies drawn from 


of prices had begun to fall. The demoralization produced by protracted misery 


and famine was ioo deeply seated to yield at oncc to the benign and saving influences 
of returning plenty. 
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where they will be least missed) is the obvious corollary, is some- 
thing more than the dry formula of a dry science. It is warm 
with the humanities. It tells of human misery alleviated, human 
happiness increased and diffused, divine bounty so ap lied and 
improved as to yield the mazimum of human good. ose laws 
which interpose between the respective wants and superfluities 
of such countries as Great Britain and the United States ot 
America—countries each possessing a power, practically un- 
limited, of supplying that which the other most needs; which 
forbid American corn to meet British manufactures ; which in- 
terdict the boundless fertility of Ohio prairies from feeding the 
hunger of Lancashire, and the boundless productiveness of Lan- 
cashire looms from clothing the nakedness of Ohio ; which crowd 
the warehouses of Manchester with unsaleable shirts, and cover the 
quays of New Orleans with putrescent beef,*—are laws whose 
mere impolicy and absurdity one almost overlooks in view of their 
sin against civilization and huimanity.t 
The parallelism or coincidence of economical truth with 
practical Christianity, is especially manifest in the tendency of 
commercial freedom to the preservation of the peace of the 
world. The cause of free-trade is the cause of peace. The in- 
ternational morality of monopoly is jealousy, suspicion, and self- 
isolation ; ‘independence of foreigners,’ for fear of war; reci- 
rocal infliction of injuries provocative of war. Its peace is, at the 
est, that ‘armed peace’ which is asort of war. Free-trade seeks 
that mutual dependence of nation on nation which creates and 
cements interests and habits incompatible with war. Well says 
the secretary of our Board of Trade—‘ The greater the com- 
‘mercial relations between nations, the more disastrous would be 
‘the consequences of a war which would interrupt their reci- 
‘procity of interests: in proportion as this commercial and: 
‘reciprocal interest has been of long standing and of great 


_ Dr. W. Cooke Taylor's ‘ Notes of a Tour in the Manufacturing Districts,’ 
154. 


_ t Wecould have wished, had our space allowed, to make some use of the valuable 
_ pamphlet lately published under the title ‘ American Corn and British Manufactures,’ 
which places in a most striking light the enormous folly of that system which raises 
a barrier between the one of these and the other. The whole case may, however, 
be stated in two lines. The figures of the occupation returns made by the census 
commissioners of each country, sufficiently indicate the boundless possibilities of 
that mutually beneficent interchange which monopoly prohibits :— 
Agriculture. and Manufactures. 
United States, 1840 .. 3,719,951 .. 909,356 
Great Britain, 1841 .. 1,215,264 .. .. .. 3,110,376 
How suggestive are these statistics, of relief of wants mutually sought and 
offered by the exchange of superfluities! How perfectly is the one country the 
correlative and complement of the other ! 
No, 20 
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* extent, the greater would be the securities for the maintenance 
* of peace.’ And again :—‘ A war of material interests, or, more 
* properly speaking, of material injuries—that.is, a war of custom- 
. tem or fiscal forts, with their garrisons of revenue officers and 
* servants, has long been declared and carried on between most 
* European nations. This warfare of interests, or injuries, has 
* not ceased with the wars of bloodshed ; and if we may ever 
* expect security against a recurrence of the calamities attendant 
* on, and consequent to, the latter, it will be in destroying the 
* elements of the former—in short, by the extension of free-trade 
between all nations.”* We earnestly commend these thoughts 
to the consideration of the Christian public of Great Britain. 
New ‘securities for the maintenance of peace’ are just now 
the world’s great want. It is a painful reflection—circumstances 
have arisen, and may arise again, to render it an alarming and 
fearful one—that we have neglected to take such securities in our 
dealings with those two countries, our peaceful relations with 
which are of the first moment, both to our own national weal, 
and to the general interests of civilization and humanity. No 
nations of the earth offer us more inviting natural facilities to a 
commerce conservative of peace, than France and the United 
States ; yet with none is our commerce more shackled and ob- 
structed by artificial restrictions, with none have we more harass- 
ing and irritating diplomatic embroilments. That we still 
have trade pots 9 with the United States to render war a 
tremendous calamity to them as to ourselves, is, in the present 
temper of a large portion of their people, our chief safeguard 
= being dragged into wholesale and organized fratricide 
about some miserable Oregon or Texas question, which, were that 
trade what it might be according to the obvious arrangements of 
nature and Providence, would immediately sink into insignificant 
harmlessness. We have societies for the Promotion of Permanent 
and Universal Peace: but the most efficient Peace Society were 
the wide brotherhood of nations, knit together in the beneficent 
reciprocities of wants mutually relieved by superfluities mutually 
exchanged. These are negotiators capable of conducting to a 
prompt and honourable termination, the angriest diplomatic 
quarrel that ever menaced the peace of the world. 


* Macgregor’s ‘ Commercial Statistics.’ 
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Art. IX. Imagination and Fancy ; or, Selections from the English 
Poets, illustrative of those first requisites of their Art; with Mark- 
ings of the best Passages, Critical Notices of the Writers, and an 
Essay, in answer to the Question “ What is Poetry?” By Leicu 
Hunt. Second Edition. London, 1845. 


Tuts elegant volume consists of an essay on the nature of poetry, 
extending to seventy pages, and a series of quotations from the 
greatest English poets, extending to nearly three hundred pages 
more. The poets from whom the quotations are made, are 
Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Middleton, Decker and Webster, Milton, Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats. Each set of quotations is prefaced by a 
short critical notice of the poet or poets from whom they are 
taken; those passages or expressions to which Mr. Hunt wishes 
to call the special attention of the reader are printed in italics; 
and after.most of the pieces quoted, there are se: a few notes, 
intended either to clear up the meaning where it is obscure, or 
to point out lurking beauties. 

rom this description of the volume it will be evident, that it 
is something different from the ordinary collections of poetical 
extracts. The author’s name would of itself be a sufficient 
guarantee on that point. A collection of extracts from the 
poets by Leigh Hunt must be something different from the 
collections compiled by the elocution-masters. Mr. Hunt as- 
sumed no more about himself than what any of his readers will 
be willing to grant, when he betrayed to the public the pretty 
conceit involved in his giving his well-known series of papers 
the name of The Indicator. In the interior of Africa, we are 
told, in the motto prefixed to those pleasant papers, there is a 
bird called the Cuculus Indicator, or Honey Bird, because ‘ it 
‘ indicates to the honey-hunters where the nests of wild bees are 
‘to be found. It calls to the hunters with a cheerful ery, which 
‘ they answer; and, on finding itself recognised, flies and hovers 
‘over a hollow tree containing the honey.’ In those papers, 
therefore, the implication was, that the writer was to perform the 
part of the honey bird, hovering over human life, and indicating 
the spots where the honey would be found. Nor is the conceit 
less apt as a description of the present volume. We, the public, 
fond as we are of true poetry, aoe no time to go and search all 
the trees of so wide a Seunk where so many trees are honeyless. 


Welcome, then, the cheerful cry of the honey bird hovering 
202 
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overhead, who knows the forest so well, and who will guide us at 
once to the spots where the honey lies. Ay, but I can fancy a 
bird that would be more welcome still, some man with a multi- 
tude of affairs to attend to will say; and that would be any sort 
of a bird that would take all the trouble of collecting the hone 
upon himself, and not ask us to follow him into the wood at all 
—any sort of a bird that would bid us stay where we were, and 
he would fetch us the honey in a jar. 

But this volume is not merely a collection of poetical extracts 
by one who is himself a poet; it is a collection restricted in its 
range, and made with reference to a specific purpose. The idea 
of preparing such a book was suggested, Mr. Hunt tells us, ¢ by 
* the approbation which the readers of a periodical work bestowed 
* on some extracts from the poets commented and marked with 
‘ italics, on a principle of co-perusal.’ In this book, therefore, 
Mr. Hunt wishes it to be considered, that he is reading aloud to 
a party of friends. And, as the person who reads aloud to a 
family party is usually the person who selects what is to be read, 
so the volume before us is to be regarded as a collection of 
Mr. Hunt’s own favourite passages from the poets. In thus re- 
stricting the range of his quotations to his own favourite passages, 
Mr. Hunt, however, conceives that he is at the same time ful- 
filling an important scientific end. One of the objects of the 
book, we are told in the preface, is— 

‘ To show what sort of poetry is to be considered as poetry of the 
most poetical kind, or such as exhibits the imagination and fancy in a 
state of predominance, undisputed by interests of another sort. Poetry, 
therefore, is not here in its compound state, great or otherwise (except 
incidentally in the essay); but in its element, like an essence distilled. 
All the greatest poetry includes that essence, but the essence does 
not present itself in exclusive combination with the greatest form of 
poetry.’ 

In this extract we see an important distinction recognised, but 
not very well expressed. That poetry and metre are not the 
same thing is a distinction as old as criticism itself, and as widely 
known at the present day as it is practically disregarded; but 
that poetry is something different from the metrical expression 
even of great thoughts; that there may be quoted from our best 
poets, from Shakespeare, or Milton, or Byron, hundreds of 
passages which are grand and spirit-stirring, without being 
strictly poetical; that the passage in a poem most pregnant with 
mind and meaning, most agitating in its effects, and most de- 
cisive in its testimony to the genius of the author, may yet have 
less of the essence of poetry in it than many inferior passages; 
this is a truth not generally known, =a which, therefore, 
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one is pleased to find stated with even a moderate degree of 
— It may be worth while.to illustrate this subject a 
little. 

Writers may be conveniently distinguished into three classes ; 
scientific expositors; orators, or moralists, and poets, or artists. 
A writer is to be referred to one or other of these three classes, 
according as he makes it his principal business to expound 
doctrines, to stimulate to action, or to do something which we 
can only describe yet by saying that it is different from either. 
But there are few compositions in which the functions of at least 
two of the classes are not blended. In stimulating men to a 
specific course of action, the orator or preacher cannot always 
take for granted the truths upon which he proceeds, but is fre- 
quently obliged to interrupt himself, and expound some doctrine 
on the spot, just as if he were teaching it to a class; and, on the 
other hand, there are very few men who can expound any 
doctrine in moral or social science, without opening the vista of 
its applications, and growing angry at the thought of abuses still 
existing which the dissemination of it would have swept away. 
All this is either familiar or ezsy to be admitted, but it is not so 

enerally remembered that a similar intermingling of different 
Finds of writing may take place in verse; and that it is quite 
possible to accomplish as great a variety of things in verse as in 
prose. It is true, the great majority of compositions in verse 
exhibit a certain common character. The difficulty of versifi- 
cation has acted as a sort of fence or railing to prevent the access 
of the crowd ; all the ordinary business of literature is transacted 
in the outer circle of prose, and when a writer takes the trouble 
to go within the railing, it is expected that his business is of the 
culiar kind usually transacted there. Laborious persons have 
indeed written treatises on grammar and geometry in verse ; but 
it is not the less true, that it is only a certain highly-prized variety 
of mental product which people are in the habit of throwing into 
the metrical form. Still, notwithstanding that the objects of 
metrical composition are thus to a certain degree circumscribed, 
no entire composition of the kind, and scarcely any entire passage 
of any length, could be selected, in which it would not be found 
that the poet had mingled several distinct varieties of writing, 
combining the functions of the expositor and the moralist with 
that which is peculiarly his own. ‘Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing passage from Shakespeare’s ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ in which 
Nestor is represented as addressing the Grecian chiefs :— 


‘In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. The sea being smooth, 
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How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 

Upon her patient breast, making their way 

With those of nobler bulk! 

But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 

The gentle Thetis; and anon, behold 

The strong-ribbed bark through liquid mountains cut, 
Bounding between the two moist elements 

Like Perseus’ horse. Where’s then the saucy boat, . 
Whose weak untimber’d sides but even now 
Co-rivalled greatness? Either to harbour fled, 

Or made a toast for Neptune. Even so 

Doth valour’s show and valour’s worth divide 

In storms of fortune; for in her ray and brightness 
The herd hath more annoyance by the brize 

Than by the tiger; but when the splitting wind 

Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks 

And flies fled under shade, why then the thing of courage, 
As roused with rage, with rage doth sympathize; 
And with an accent, tuned to self-same key, 

Returns to chiding fortune,’ 


This passage, exhibiting as it does thought and eloquence in 
overpowering conjunction with the poetical element, is a speci- 
men of what Mr. Hunt means by ‘ poetry in its compound state,’ 
as distinct from poetry in its essence; and accordingly it is not 
one of those which he has admitted into his collection. It will 
be seen now that a passage may be admired for merits distinct 
from its poeticalness; and that it is possible for the inferior of 
two passages to be the more poetical. It is but an extension of the 
same remark to say, that the inferior of two writers, both of whom 
have chosen to write in verse, may be the more poetical. One 
writer of verse may have more of the strictly poetical element in 
his genius than another, and yet be in all other respects a mere 
weakling in comparison; not nearly so able a man, not capable 
of producing near y so great an effect. In reading poetry, people 
are apt to take it for granted that the passages which elicit their 
applause owe this effect to their poeticalness; or, rather, they do 
not recognise the possibility of a writer of verse displaying a 
genius of a different kind from the genius of a poet. Yet we are 
inclined to suspect that the passages which impress the majority 
of readers are rarely those in which the poetical element pre- 
dominates. The passages, for instance, which are in current use 
as quotations, gracing public speeches and doing duty in private 
conversation, appear to us to owe their currency generally to 
their point. In fact, those passages from the poets will be most 
current for which there exists a social demand; and the kind of 
passages for which such a demand exists are those which contain 
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observations and proverbs relative to human life, the effect of the 
rhyme or metre being merely to make them more pert and more 
easily remembered. Hudibras, for example, is a poem which 
supplies plenty of quotations of that kind for which there is a 
social demand, abounding, as it does, in satirical observations, 
Thus— 


‘ What makes all doctrines plain and clear? 
About two hundred pounds a year. 
And that which was proved true before, 
Prove false again? Two hundred more.’ 


Those passages, again, which the majority of those who read 
poetry for themselves delight in, and which are frequently of too 

igh a species of merit to become current, often owe the pre- 
ference which they receive, not to their poeticalness but to their 
verbal force. Wehemence is a quality which almost all minds 
can appreciate ; and hence the most impassioned and sonorous 
passages are those which readers most commonly mark in the 
margin. As, for instance, Othello’s bursts of jealousy, or Mil- 
ton’s description of Demosthenes— 


‘ Whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will the fierce democracy, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece, 
From Macedon to Artaxerxes’ throne.’ 


Lastly, there is a very select class of readers who are more 
liable to be impressed by an original and profound{remark than 
by a else, and who value a poem as they would a treatise 
on political economy, for the amount of new thought which it 
contains. To this class of readers Shakespeare is almost the 
only tolerable poet. They gloat over such passages as the fol- 
lowing, with the same rapture as over Bacon’s Essays :— 


‘ So, oft it chances in particular men, 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin, ) 
By their o’er-growth of some complexion 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o’erleavens 
The form of plausive manners; that these men 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature’s livery or fortune’s star, 
Their virtues else, (be they as pure as grace 
As infinite as man may undergo, ) 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault.’ 
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-It is only the few, then, and those possessed of the true poeti- 
cal sensibility, who invariably single out for their own private 
enjoyment, passages which are purely and simply poetical. It 
is only poets themselves who relish perfectly the poctry of 
Spenser and Keats. There are cases, however, ofmen engaged in 
active pursuits finding great enjoyment in such luscious poetry. 
Thus Spenser was the favourite poet of Somers and Chatham ; 
on the principle, perhaps, that one’s relaxation should differ as 
much as possible from one’s employment. And we must remark 
also that a certain degree of security against any passage be- 
coming a general favourite, without its having, at least, atincture of 
true poetry in it, is to be found in the wide diffusion of musical feel- 
ing, and in the extensive operation of the passion of love. It is 
owing to these two causes that no glaringly unpoctical passage can 
force itself into currency, and also that so many of the most ex- 
Soe poetical passages have become general favourites. Among 
the passages here referred to, as being indebted for their popularity 
to the two causes mentioned, we do not include songs. Songs 
have always thrilled the heart of the people. And we wish to 
prevent our readers from urging the popular liking for songs asa 
proof that we have been wrong in asserting that the majority of 
persons have a greater relish for other qualities than for poetical- 
ness. The truth is, we are inclined to make a distinction be- 
tween poetry and song; the function of the lyrist or song- 
writer seeming to us to be more nearly akin to that of the orator 
than to that of the poet. Ifthe present were the proper place, 
we think we could establish this distinction, both by an analysis 
of the two kinds of composition, and by references to the history 
of literature, showing that the connexion has always been closer 
between the genius of song and the genius of oratory, than be- 
tween the genius of song and poetical genius. Suffice it now to 
remark that the passages which we allude to, as having seized the 
popular approbation through the medium of the popular fecling 
for music, or of the sensibility of mankind to the mages of love, 
are not lyrical, but strictly poetical in their character. Thus 
the stanza of Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner’ :— 


‘ It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon— 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.’ 


Or that glorious passage in Shakespeare— 


.* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
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Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica; look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold! 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in her motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.’ 


This is ‘ poetry in its element, like an essence distilled ;’ as dif- 
ferent from ‘ poetry in its compound state ;’ and it is of such 
passages, or at least of passages belonging to the same species, 
that Mr. Hunt’s collection consists. In the preliminary Essay 
Mr. Hunt attempts to define what pure poetry is; and the quo- 
tations which make up the rest of the volume are to be regarded 
as instances of examples of such pure poctry. It is time, now, to 
present our readers with Mr. Hunt’s analysis of this subtle and 
ethereal fluid, called poetry. 

We must premise, however, that the value of the collection of 
extracts as a collection of genuine poetical passages, is quite in- 
dependent of the value of the preliminary Essay. The instances 
cited may be true, while the definition extracted from them may 
be false. The passages which Mr. Hunt quotes as examples of 
what genuine poetry is, are pretty sure to be good and sound in- 
stances; hut there is not so great a certainty that his formal 
definition of poetry will be unexceptionable. For the soundness 
of the instances we rely upon Mr. Hunt’s delicacy of poetical 
feeling; but for a true definition we can rely only on the power of 
scientific analysis. In thus declaring the collection of extracts to 
have a value independent of that of the Essay, we of course take 
it for granted that Mr. Hunt derived his definition from his in- 
stances, and did not choose his instances to suit his definition ; in 
which case, if the definition were incorrect, the instances aiso 
would be vicious. But no one can doubt that the instances 
were fumiliar to Mr. Hunt before the definition was formed. 
Perhaps the most likely method for arriving at a good definition 
of what genuine poetry is, would be to hand over Mr. Hunt's col- 
lection of passages to a professed analyst. However, here is the 
result of Mr. Hunt’s own analysis :— 


‘ Poetry, strictly and artistically so called, that is to say, considered 
not merely as a poetical feeling, which is more or less shared byall the 
world, but as the operation of that feeling, such as we see it in the 
poet’s book, is the utterance of a passion for truth, beauty, and power, 
embodying and illustrating its conceptions by imagination and fancy, 
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and modulating its language on the principle of variety in uniformity. 
Its means are whatever the universe contains; and its ends, pleasure 
and exaltation. Poetry stands between nature and convention, keep- 
ing alive among us the enjoyment of the external and spiritual world ; 
it has constituted the most enduring fame of nations; and, next to love 
and beauty, which are its parents, is the greatest proof to man of the 
pleasure to be found in all things, and of the probable riches of in- 
finitude. 

‘ Poetry is a passion, because it seeks the deepest impressions; and 
because it must undergo, in order to convey them. 

‘It is a passion for truth, because without truth the impression 
would be false or defective. 

‘ It is a passion for beauty, because its object is to exalt and refine 
by means of pleasure, and because beauty is nothing but the loveliest 
form of pleasure. 

‘It is a passion for power, because power is impression triumphant, 
whether over the poet as desired by himself, or over the reader as 
affected by the poet. 

‘It embodies and illustrates its impressions by imagination, or 

images of the objects of which it treats and other images brought in to 
throw light on those objects, in order that it may enjoy and impart 
the feeling of their truth in its utmost conviction and affluence. 
‘ It illustrates them by fancy, which is a lighter play of the ima- 
gination, or the feeling of analogy coming short of seriousness; in 
order that it may laugh with what it loves, and show how it can deco- 
rate it with fairy ornament. 

‘It modulates what it utters, because, on running the whole round 

- of beauty, it must needs include beauty of sound; and because, in the 
height of its enjoyment, it must show the perfection of its triumph, 
and make difficulty itself become part of its facility and joy. 
‘ And lastly, poetry shapes this modulation into uniformity for its 
outline and variety for its parts, because it thus realizes the last idea 
of beauty itself, which includes the charm of diversity within the 
flowing round of habit and ease.’ 


This piece of writing may be taken as an instance of a poet out 
ofhis element. For a poet is not necessarily better qualified to de- 
fine his own art than he is to define chemistry. The formal arrange- 
ment of the paragraphs, however, shows that Mr. Hunt was 
studying scientific precision. Nevertheless, the definition appears 
to us to partake somewhat too much of the nature of the thing 
defined. With the advantage of having transcribed the extract, 
we cannot say that we find its meaning distinct to our appre- 
hension. All the terms employed seem to have a sort of pe- 
numbra round them; let us refer, for instance, to the end of the 
first and the whole of the last paragraph. Mr. Hunt’s manner, 
too, of using the conjunction because, exhibits what we have 
heard called ‘a peculiar largeness of reasoning.’ It must be con- 
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fessed, however, that Mr. Hunt has not succeeded so ill as per- 
sons usually do when they work at their neighbour’s trade. As 
if a tailor, entering a carpenter’s workshop, were to amuse him- 
self by trying to plane the edge of a piece of wood, and were 
pol’ & to handle the tool in such a workmanlike manner as to 
draw a word of encouragement from the carpenter himself, and 
show that though a tailor irrevocably now, yet with practice he 
might have been a tolerable carpenter; so Mr. Hunt has suc- 
ceeded in producing a definition of poetry, which, if not so good 
as a professed analyst would have given, is yet far from being 
bad. The objection to it is not that it is inaccurate, but that it 
is indistinct ; and even this indistinctness is cleared away by the 
detailed illustration of which the rest of the Essay consists. 

Although we protest against the senseless rule which expects 
a critic todo what he finds fault with his author for not doing, we 
may State, that to us the most satisfactory definition of the poet’s 
art is that which lays most stress upon the requisite of imagina- 
tion. As scientific genius (in a writer) is the power of explaining ; 
and as oratorical or lyrical genius is the power of agitating or 
exciting ; so we would define poetical genius to be the power of 
realizing. This phrase, ‘ power of realizing,’ includes all that it is 
possible to desire included, the appearances of material objects, 
the pictures and events of history, the thoughts and emotions of 
men, the wildest phantasies of human dreams. The simplest 
case of the exercise of poetical genius in this sense would be the 
description of ‘scenery, costume, &c., by a traveller. A much 
higher and more complex case of poetical genius is that of the 
writer of history or of fiction, who has to realize, not pictures 
merely, but thoughts and feelings. The power of realizing the 
past, which is one of the requisites in an historian, is exactly poeti- 
cal genius, and that of a very exalted kind. And so also in 
metrical composition, from the simplest descriptive ballad up to 
the drama, or the poem which dares to fetch its subjects from a 
world beyond our own. While recognising poetical genius as the 
characteristic requisite of these various kinds of writers, it is but 
proper, however, to apply the name of poet, in a special manner, 
to him who assists his genius by the power of music. We thus 
use the word poet both as the name of one of the three great 
classes into which writers may be divided, and also as the name 
of a particular variety of that class, namely, the poets who write 
in verse. 

There is one part of Mr. Hunt’s definition which we like ex- 
tremely. It is his calling poetry ‘the utterance of a passion.’ 
‘It is a passion,’ he says, ‘because it seeks the deepest impres- 
sions, and because it must undergo in order to convey them;’ 
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and in a foot-note he defines the etymological meaning of the 
word passio to be, ‘ suffering in a good sense ; ardent subjection 
of oneself to emotion.’ We like this, because it refers us back 
at once to the poet’s mind, and so prevents us from attempting to 
make the characteristics of any one poct serve as a definition 
which might overbear the claims of another to be reckoned also a 
poet. It permits us to suppose the varieties of poetry as numer- 
ous as the poets themselves. 

Mr. Hunt’s definition of poetry as the utterance of a passion, 
and again, his definition of this word passion as a longing for deep 
impressions, ‘ the ardent subjection of oneself to emotion,’ suggest 
a question of some difficulty—how far, namely, the poet requires 
to have undergone personally the feelings which he illustrates ? 
Is the poet a man who longs for deep impressions, or is he a man 
who shuns deep impressions, or is he both the one and the other ? 
How much personal participation in the feeling which he describes 
is necessary in the poet? In prosecuting his art of realizing 
other men’s thoughts and emotions, does he suffer much himself ? 
Is the tear and wear of mind great in the profession? How far 
does there exist a relation between the poet's power in his art and 
his personal character—the extent of his personal experience ? 
To excel in the description of frenzy, must a man himself be 
easily agitated? To do poetical justice to misanthropy, must a 
man himself be, or have been, misanthropic? To quality himself 
for his art, how far is it necessary that a poet should quit his own 
station in life, in order to understand how men in other stations 
of life think and feel? How far is the poet entitled to claim 
exemption from the ordinary rules of citizenship and decorum ? 
Ifa man frequents profligate society, and you take him to task 
for doing so, and * answer, ‘O, Iam a poet, and I wish to 
understand this particular phase of human nature,’ ought you to 
answer, ‘That quite alters the case, sir; I did not know you 
were a poet? Ifa man in your presence takes up his hat, and is 
for going out into a forest during a thunderstorm at night, telling 
you that he is a poet wishing to embrace the opportunity of 
understanding a thunderstorm, are you to sit still, and let the 
idiot go? 

This is not merely an interesting speculation ; it isan impor- 
tant question in ethics. It involves the whole question of the 
obligation of the general morality on literary men. ‘The suppo- 
sition we have made, of the poet going out to understand the 
thunderstorm, is true to the life. The moral theory of many 
literary men may be summed up in this one uthiindien duty of 
going out to understand thunderstorms, with the phrase in their 
mouth, ‘ O, we literary men must realize life in all its phases,’ 
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they plunge into that kind of life which—they prefer. And if the 
warning advice of religious friends, whose hearts they are griev- 
ing, or the more stern and abrupt visitation of the general opinion 
of society, whose laws they are outraging, try to arrest them, 
‘Let us alone,’ they cry, ‘and respect the privileges of literary 
men.’ And so they proceed, subjecting themselves to emotion ; 
understanding thunderstorms. ‘They may be told that they can 
understand thunderstorms without expressly going out into them 
—that it is sufficient once or twice in one’s lifetime to have been 
overtaken by a thunderstorm against one’s will; but all this has 
no effect. ‘Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil,’ said 
the Tempter in the beginning; ‘ We are in quest of knowledge,’ 
say Eve's literary posterity of the present day, as an excuse for 
eating the forbidden fruit. 

It is notable, that the two greatest of modern poets, Skake- 
speare and Goethe, both appear to have been calm men, who 
avoided gratuitous emotion as much as possible. With regard to 
Shakespeare, this is more a matter of probable conjecture; but 
with regard to Goethe, the fact is known. He shunned all 
unpleasant excitement. ‘Ihis peculiarity of character he is said 
to have inherited from his mother, of whom it is told, that she 
gave strict orders to her servants never to bring her any dis- 
agreeable intelligence which it was not absolutely necessary she 
should receive. Ifthe house were to take fire, she was not to be 
informed of it till the last moment. In asimilar manner, Goethe 
was resolute in surrounding himself with a quiet, equable atmo- 
sphere of feeling. Now no man acted more on principle than 
Goethe; his whole life was laid out in the manner which he 
conceived most advantageous for his art. At the same time it 
must be mentioned, that on various occasions he did, as a mat- 
ter of principle, go out in quest of feeling. Now and then, in the 
accounts given of him, we do see the calm, stately old man 
coming out of the closet where he laboured, and with an expres- 
sion on his face like that worn by a man who is obliged to go 
through a disagreeable business, voluntarily subjecting himself to 
pain. It is told, that during the prevalence of the cholera he 
carefully avoided all reference to it in conversation; but that, 
one day, when the fury of the disease was over, he shut himself 
up with a physician who had attended a number of patients, and 
from him obtained all the details of the symptoms and progress 
of the disease, searching with inquisitiveness into the most minute 
and nauseous particulars. 

Persuaded, then, as we are, of the substantial truth contained 
in Mr. Hunt’s definition of the word passio, and of the propriety 
of the application he makes of it in defining the poet's art, how 
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shall we reconcile this with the obligation of social conformity on 
the part of poets? how with the fact that such poets as Shake- 
— and Goethe were calm, worldly men, who never put on 
eir hats to go out in thunderstorms? How shall we show the 
perfect compatibility of a prudent, healthy character, with great 
poetical powers ? 
Instead of attempting to answer this difficult question directly, 
let us remark, that there arises out of it a distinction between 
two classes of poets; that. class whose poetry exhibits an evi- 
dent connexion with the personal character and history of the 
t; and that class whose poetry exhibits no such connexion. 
ante and Byron are examples of the former; Shakespeare and 
Goethe of the latter. Dante, Byron, and other poets of the 
same class, wrote from intense personal feeling, and their history 
and their poetry throw light upon each other; Shakspeare and 
Goethe wrote from a poetical intuition into other men’s minds, 
and it is almost hopeless to attempt to trace their character in 
their poetry. Of all Shakespeare’s dramatic personages which 
ought to be selected as most resembling the poet himself, ‘ sweet 
Will Shakespeare,’ ‘ honey-tongued Will,’ as his contemporaries 
used to call him? or which of the thousand modes of thinking 
which Goethe has illustrated, can be said to be the mode practised 
by the man Goethe. We hold it, nevertheless, to be indisputable, 
that no man can avoid occasionally writing from personal feeling ; 
and therefore, we believe that, scattered through the poems of 
Shakespeare and Goethe, there are hundreds of Dantesque pas- 
sages, not meaning by that, passages in the peculiar manner of 
Dante, but passages written with personal feeling, as Dante wrote 
his. Hence, having once ascertained what are the characteristics 
of a passage written with intense personal feeling, would it not 
be possible to read through Shakespeare, and mark those pas- 
sages which have a biographical import—those passages in which 
the man breaks through the poet. If, for instance, we could 
fancy the following sonnet to be a burst from Shakespeare’s own 
heart, and not merely a poetical enumeration of the most glarin 
social abuses of the reign of Elizabeth, what a glimpse it wal 
give us into the secret character of the man whom his companions 
used to think so fluent and honeytongued :— 
‘ Tired with all these, for restful death I ery— 
As, to behold desert a beggar born, 
And needy nothing trimmed in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 
And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping away disabled, 
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And art made tongue-tied by authority, 

And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 

And simple truth miscalled simplicity, 

And captive good attending captain ill, 
Tired with all these, from these I would be gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone.’ 


Mark, too, how thoroughly this and other passages are in the 
spirit of the character of Hamlet :— 


‘ The time is out of joint: O, cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.’ 


It is questionable if passages written from poetical intuition 
can ever affect the heart so deeply as those written from personal 
experience ; and hence many people prefer. that class of poets of 
which Dante is the type. 

To return to Mr. Hunt’s volume. The remainder of the Essay 
is simply a detailed illustration of the definition which we have 

uoted; and, upon the whole, we prefer the illustration to the 

efinition, Written ina clear, sunny, sparkling style, it abounds 
in_acute remarks, indicating some extent of thinking, and a re- 
markable accuracy and delicacy of ear and taste. In the process 
of illustrating at length his definition of poetry, he first gives 
instances of the great effect attending truth of description, as 
in Homer's description of Achilles relenting at the sight of Priam 
begging the body of Hector:— 


Airix’ Opévou wpro, yépovra 
Oixreipwy wodudy Te Kapn, TOY TE 

‘He got up from his throne, 
‘And raised the old man by the hand, and took 
Pity on his grey head and his grey chin. 

Mr. Hunt then very properly adds what is, in effect, a caution 
against being carried away by an exclusive passion for describing 
by such minute particulars. The poet must select such parti- 
culars as, besides being true, will give pleasure. The poet'’s eye, 
resting on the objects of nature, does not look with equal fondness 
on them all; it lingers longest where there is beauty; the stars 
above and the flowers below delight him most; nor all the stars 
and flowers equally; but among the stars, Orion, and among the 
flowers, the rose, the lily, or the violet; the pale, the pink, the 
blue, the streaked, or the blushing. A row of Dutch cheeses 
might be painted very accurately, but who would care to look at 
the picture? The painter of such a picture would be said to 
have a very decided passion for truth, without a corresponding 
degree of the passion for beauty. 

“Str. Hunt has been at considerable pains in drawing out a list 
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of seven distinguishable varieties of imagination, some poets 
chiefly manifesting this particular variety, and others that ; and 
the greatest poets being gifted with all the seven. If we had room 
we would quote the list, not that we consider it entitled to be 
called a classification, but that, as a list, it appears useful. The 
illustration which follows, of the difference between imagination 
and fancy, is very happy :— 

‘ Silent icicles 
Quietly shining to the quiet moon.’ 
Coleridge’s ‘Frost at Midnight.’ 
This is imagination. 
‘ You are now sailed into the north of my lady’s opinion, where you 
will hang like an icicle on a Dutchman’s beard, unless you do redeem 
it by some laudable attempt.’ Shakespeare’s ‘ Twelfth Night.’ 
This is fancy—‘ a combination of images, not in their nature 
connected, or brought together by the feeling, but by the will 
and pleasure.’ 

We agree with Mr. Hunt in thinking the terms imagination 
and fancy, and especially the former, not so distinct as it is to be 
wished they were. Imagination, which for our part we would 
define to be the power of realizing, whether the thing to be 
realized be an object or a feeling, does not necessarily suppose 
the introduction of what is usually called an image, that is, a simile 
or metaphor. ‘Take, for instance, Keats’s noble sonnet ¢ On first 
looking into Chapman’s Homer’ :— 


‘Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold ; 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene, 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez,* when, with eagle eyes, 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.’ 


* Mr. Hunt, in his note on this sonnet, tells us that Cortez’ ‘eagle eyes’ are 
‘from the life, as may be seen from Titian’s portrait of him.’ Unfortunately, the 
value of this observation is destroyed by the fact that, in attributing the discovery 
of the Pacific to Cortez, the poet has committed a mistake. It was not Cortez who 
crossed the isthmus of Darien and discovered the Pacific ; it was Nunez de Balboa, 
who, however, may have had ‘eagle eyes’ too. It is to be regretted that the name 
of Cortez, sufficiently great in its own associations, should have been substituted 
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In this picture of Cortez and his men upon the peak we have 
an instance of imagination, and yet the language of the descrip- 
tién is not metaphorical. When, however, the imagination does 
make use of a metaphor, the —. is always so much in 
keeping as to appear necessary. ‘The metaphors introduced by 
fancy, on the other hand, are gratuitous. A peculiar description 
of fancy is that which delights in analogies which are intellectually 
appropriate, but emotionally not, as if one were to say of a narrow- 
minded enthusiastic party, ‘These men look upon their own 
movement as the first fiddle of the universe.’ Imagination and 
fancy, then, being different qualities, the one connected with 
emotion, the other with intellect, they may very well exist sepa~ 

‘rately. Mr. Hunt cites Coleridge as an instance of great imagi- 
nation without much fancy. And many prose-writers, who are 
called unimaginative because their language is not at all meta- 

horical, may in reality be possessed of considerable power of 
imagination. As an instance of great fancy, with imagination 
almost defective, most persons will agree with Mr. Hunt in 
naming Pope. The greatest poets have both imagination and 
fancy in perfection. It cannot, however, be denied that imagi- 
nation is the nobler; and every one must have observed that 
when the mind begins to feel strongly, fancy begins to flag. It 
is only. when the mind is not wholly engrossed, when it is 
marching, as it were, with a certain swagger and affectation 
through its subject, that it can take glances ‘ladies and thither, 
and hook in analogies from all sides; but when a deep interest 
is at stake, fancy is folded up, and the mind employs itself in- 
tensely with the matter on hand. So long as one’s feelings are 
not discomposed, fancy will play freely, the voice will rise and 
swell, and the language will be rich and exuberant; but when 
tears are felt coming into the eyes, then the voice becomes low, 
and very simple words suffice. 


‘Pray do not mock me; 

I am a very foolish fond old man, 

Fourscore and upwards, 

Not an hour more or less; and to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind.’ 


in this immortal sonnet for that of poor Balboa, a man who, though less known, 
appears not to have been inferior to either Cortez or Pizarro, but who had the mis- 
fortune to be put to death by his own father in-law, and so prevented from over- 
taking many magnificent actions which he had in prospect. Could not the name 
Balboa be substituted, in future editions of Keats, for that of Cortez in this sonnet. 
The change would not injure the verse, if the accent were laid on the first syllable 
of the name; and it is of more consequence that Balboa should not be deprived of 
the fame which the sonnet would give him, than that the ipsissima verba of the poet 
should not be tampered with. 
NO. Il. 2P 
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Mr. Hunt is a strenuous advocate for the necessity of verse to 
the perfection of poetry. Rhyme, also, which it has been cus- 
tomary to decry as a poor mechanical substitute for the variety 
of the ancient metres, Mr. Hunt vindicates, and we think justly. 
We are glad to observe, besides, that he puts in a word in favour 
of a kindred practice which many people decry—that of allitera- 
tion. Alliteration is a legitimate principle of effect in style; 
it was the principle upon which Anglo-Saxon verse was con- 
structed. 

The requisites of verse, according to Mr.’Hunt, are, ‘ strength, 
sweetness, straightforwardness, (the absence, that is, of sentences 
differing from prose merely by being inverted, ) unsuperfluousness, 
variety, and oneness.’ ‘These six requisites are all illustrated by 
— examples. We can only notice his recommendation 

unsuperfluousness :’— 


‘Every word that can be taken from a poem unreferable to either of 
the above reasons for it, (overflowing animal spirits, or luxuriance of 
descriptive genius,) is a damage, and many such are death; for there 
is nothing that posterity seems so determined to resent as this want of 
respect for its time and trouble. The world is too rich in books to 
endure it. Even true poets have died of this writer’s evil. Trifling 
ones have survived with scarcely any pretensions but the terseness of 
their trifles. What hope can remain for wordy mediocrity ? 


Now, as applied indiscriminately to all kinds of writing, there 
is not a species of cant more senseless than that about the pro- 
priety of endeavouring to express one’s meaning in as few words 
as possible. No doubt, the tendency of thoughtful writers is to 
terseness of expression ; but it is nevertheless true, that copious- 
ness of language is a rhetorical advantage, and that it is often 
advisable to spread one’s meaning over a large surface of words, 
Sometimes even the mere empty prolongation of sound is 
valuable ; and hence we would not altogether discard the other- 
wise clumsy artifice of using consecutive synonyms, where a 
single substantive or te would have sufficed—a practice for 
which Cicero was, and Lord Brougham is, remarkable. The 
argument in favour of terseness, founded on an appeal to the 
love of posthumous fame as an author, proceeds on the notion 
that an author is something else than a social agent. But to us 
this — to be the true character of the majority of authors, of 
all such as do not properly belong to the class of pure artists. 
The first object of most authors, like that of other social agents, 
should be, to produce the maximum of good effect upon society, 
whether that is to be accomplished by a terse or by a copious 
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style. The idea of constructing one’s writings so that they shall 
be durable, is a paltry one, if the author belong, not to the class 
of artists, but to the class of thinkers. Why, the very glory of 
an author of the latter class may consist in the short duration of 
his writings. His books may have so thoroughly incorporated 
themselves with public opinion, that their contents have come to 
be regarded as truisms. And in the present day, when the 
durableness of books is far more hopeless dan in the ancient world, 
it would be well if authors of the class specified were to sub- 
ordinate all their habits of writing to the idea that they are simply 
social agents. In the case of artists, however, (including poets, 
and writers of history according to the picturesque method,) 
it is different. Art does not vary, like opinion ; nor can a poem 
ever be superseded, like a system of philosophy. Hence the poet 
ought to take delight in perfecting his a 1 for their own 
sake, without condescending to think of them as instruments for 
producing social effect ; and hence, also, the horror of superfluous 
words inculcated by Mr. Hunt, is a useful instinct in a poet. 

We cannot, of course, follow Mr. Hunt into that part of his 
volume which consists of quotations from the poets, the subjects 
presented in it being so various. Let us remark, however, as a 
great merit of this part of the book, the wonderful nicety of 
poetical taste which it exhibits. The passages or expressions 
which Mr. Hunt points out for the admiration of his readers, are 
exactly those which his readers will feel themselves willing to 
admire, although, in many cases, they might not have discovered 
the beauty for themselves. Nor will this be considered a slight 
merit when we reflect how frequently critics, in reviewing a poem, 
single out for the detestation of their readers, passages, which, if 
their readers have any independent judgment, they will refuse to 
detest. How often has a prejudiced critic written his abusive 
paragraph first, and then selected the tamest passage he could 
find to annex to the paragraph in support of its accusations ; and 
yet, the poet being a good one, even in that purposely-selected 
passage there may have been flashes of genius sufficient to make 
any reader with a mind of his own turn round upon the dishonest 
critic, and say, ‘ This passage, sir, which you quote for my dis- 
approval, I find to be beautiful.’ Sometimes, however, this con- 
tradiction between the assertions of a reviewer respecting the 
merits of a book, and the extracts which he makes from the book 
itself in support of his assertions, results from nothing worse than 
the sovereignty in the reviewer's mind of artificial principles of 
taste. The most remarkable instance which we recollect of 
this kind, is a criticism on Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, now 
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Ny among Lord Jeffrey’s ‘ Contributions to the Edinburgh 
eview.” 

On examining what residuum there still remains in our mind 
of the matter deposited there by Mr. Hunt’s volume, and which 
it would be doing injustice to the book to retain for another 
occasion, we find that Mr. Hunt has mooted an _ interestin: 
question, which we have not yet made any reference to; and with 
@ word or two on it we propose to conclude the article. 

Several times in the course of the volume Mr. Hunt finds 
fault with Shakespeare’s poetry, on the score of its being super- 
impregnated with thought. He remarks, also, that Shakespeare’s 
narrative poetry is much inferior to his dramatic. Now every 
one must have noted this wonderful intellectual incontinence of 
Shakespeare as a poet. It would appear also to have been a 
feature of his conversation. Aliquando sufflaminandus erat, says 
Ben Jonson of him, ‘ He sometimes required stopping.’ When, 
therefore, Mr. Hunt repeats this, and when, in another part of 
the volume, he quotes two passages from the Iliad, as specimens 
of narrative poetry in its perfection, in which the progress of the 
story is not impeded by any reflections made by the poet in 
person, the question naturally arises, which method of writing 
poetry is the preferable; the Homeric, which aims simply at 
conducting the march of a stately narrative, or the Shakesperian, 
which delights in strewing the text of the poem with luminous 
and original propositions on all subjects. ‘This, be it observed, 
is not the question whether it is necessary that a great poet 
should be aman of profound intellect. This cannot be doubted. 
The mind of a Homer as well as the mind of a Shakespeare must 
contain a fundamental mass of that ingredient of all greatness, 
which we designate intellect. But the intellect of the poet ma 
either fuse itself through his whole character, and appear in his 
writings only in the form of a patriarchal gravity, a pervading 
morai thoughtfulness; or it may remain in the mass and act as 
an independent organ, occasioning a pure speculative habit. 
Which method, then, is to be soiienel, the Homeric or the 
Shakesperian? The question, we believe, can only be answered 
by saying, that a Homer was suitable to the youth of the world, 
but that in its old age the world cannot but like a Shakespeare 
better. The infancy of the world was the age of action and 
sensation ; men walked amid gigantic shadows of rocks and trees, 
surveying creation with wonder, and seeing in every fall of a leaf 
the volition of a supernatural being. For such an age Homer 
was the suitable poet, a poet whose creations were colossal figures 
and heroic actions. But now that the world has reached the age 
at which reflection is more agreeable to its habits than violent 
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activity, now that men have become familiar with the appearances 
of nature, and survey her works in the expository spirit, the 
genius of a Shakespeare appears the more suitable. The greatest 
poet is the man who has the most profound and perfect sympathy 
with the age in which he lives. Hence in a modern poet there 
must be more of the expository spirit than in an ancient one ; 
the intellect must act more the part of a separate organ. It is by 
the help of this idea that we would decide the question whether 
the epic or the dramatic is the greatest form of poetry. The 
dramatic, we think, is entitled to the preference in our day, as 
allowing greater scope for discursive and speculative genius. It 
is possible, no doubt, to make the epic a vehicle of profound 
views ; but this could be done only by abandoning the old form 
of the epic, and assimilating it tothe drama. The dramatic form 
of poetry seems to be that in which the highest poetical genius of 
civilized times will naturally seek to exert itself. It is a corro- 
boration of this view, that the two greatest of modern poets, 
Shakespeare and Goethe, have both been-dramatic poets. Per- 
haps the ideal perfection of a poet of civilized times would be 
one who, like Goethe, should combine the profound expository 
spirit of Shakespeare with a more rigorous theory of art. Such a 
poet, probably, would not scatter his thoughts over his pages with 
the same careless profuseness as Shakespeare ; he would be more 
attentive to the dramatic rule of not speaking in his own person, 
but allowing his characters to speak. 
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Porutar discontent springs almost invariably from popular 
suffering. The sense of suffering, too, in such quarters, is gene- 


rall 
and 


allied with a sense of injury. 


Individuals may grow restless 
complain without reason, but it is not so with communities 


and nations. . The well-paid artizan, intent on more pay and 
less work, and the selfish demagogue of a somewhat higher grade, 


selves, and in 
history of popu 


failures, and they dr 


convenient season. 


may ply their vocation in all weathers, but they find it gainful 
only as the heavens become dark, and as the elements are dis- 
turbed. Like the flesh-birds which hover on the rear of an 
army, these amiable devotees to the public interest, find their 
aliment where others find despair and the grave. It is true, 
where there is great suffering, a portion of it we may suppose will 
have been self-induced, but it is natural at such times that the 
weak should be disposed to blame the strong rather than them- 

neral they are right in so doing. Hence in the 
ar insurgency we see little else than the history 
of suffering weakness—or the outbreak against wrong when 
it has become too heavy to be borne. 
this rule, they are very rare, and admit of easy explanation. 
Nothing can be more manifest, when we look to the general 
history of society, than that it is the law of Providence that the 
bias of the multitude should be on the side of passiveness, 
that they should rarely murmur without cause, and that they 
should put forth the wild energy which is lodged in them only 
as those junctures come round when the disorders of the social 
system appear to demand that terrible expedient. In ordinary 
circumstances, the groove natural to common men is that of 
labour, and with a moderate return of comfort they are content. 
They may sometimes fall under bad influences, and may venture 
upon untried ground; but if their case be not a good one, their 
experiments as correctors of the machinery of society become 
into their natural groove again at the first 
our own history, the strongest exception 
to the above remarks is found in the proceedings of our trades- 
unions— associations which have been, and st 
curse in the lot of the working-man, and which sometimes 
threaten to be the canker-worm o 
From these observations it will be conjectured that we are not 
about to deliver any favourable judgment concerning the polic 
of England towards Ireland. Every man of sense, dewt 


feel that such widely-spread and deeply-seated disaffection as 
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exists in that country, must have its root in great suffering. It 
is this fact, and the fact that this suffering must be traced in a 
eat degree, if not altogether, to the policy of the rulers of Ire- 
ary that the demagogue owes his power. What the policy of 
those rulers has been is matter of history, and its effects are 
among the many things of the kind which have been bequeathed 
to us by the wisdom of our ancestors. More effort has been 
made within the last forty years to call attention to the wrongs 
of Ireland, and to point out remedies for its evils, than during all 
the previous centuries of its connexion with this country. "The 
case of Ireland, accordingly, whether we look to what it is, or to 
what ought to be done for it, is not a topic on which any man 
can hope to be very original. But where there is disease, there 
is a frequent change of posture—social maladies are inseparable 
from social restlessness—the distemper may be the same, but its 
stages and symptoms may change, and the vigilant physician, 
while using the same means, may see reason from these altered 
appearances to vary the mode of administering them. The ques- 
tion of Ireland has changed its aspect considerably during the last 
forty years. Short intervals have sufficed to give it a compara- 
tively new complexion, and to demand some new adjustment of 
appliances. What its history has been in this respect it must 
continue to be—for we are in the midst of the drama, not at its 
close, and our own interest, no less than the interests of Ireland, 
require that its claims should be kept continually before the 
eyes of the English people, until the wrongs of that ill-fated 
country are redressed, and its inhabitants become, at least as 
regards their social condition, a regenerated people. 
he volume at the head of this article is the production, as 
we understand, of a gentleman well known in some of the highest 
circles of this country. It is evident that the pleasure which 
belongs to the kind of society with which the writer is familiar, 
has not been allowed to render him insensible to the claims of 
society in. its widest sense, nor to prevent his bestowing his 
thoughts on many grave topics. His publication will not fail to 
attract attention, and its influence will be considerable on the 
side of a wiser and more humane policy towards the sister 
island. With the general views of the author in regard to the 
conduct of England towards Ireland we fully concur, and the 
sense of justice, the humanity, the thorough manliness by which 
the work is characterized, have delighted us exceedingly. It is 
an able and a faithful exposition of the wrongs of Ireland, set 
forth with dispassionateness, fulness, and dignity, by one who 
was not the man to have been expected to commit himself to 
such an effort, and who-has entered upon his work evidently 
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from the promptings of a noble nature. It is this which gives 
the book a pe and value. 


In gr to the remedies that 


should be applied to the evils exposed, the author says little, 
except on one point—and on that point we regret to say that we 
him. It is clear that the wor 
under a strong impression that no man can judge wisely con- 
the state of Ireland who has not been at some pains to 
imself acquainted with the causes which have served to 
place it in the condition in which we find it. We scarcely need 
say that this impression is just. We shall have occasion, we fear, 
to call the attention of our readers to the affairs of Ireland very 
frequently ; and, in doing so for the first time, we shall advert 
to some of the most characteristic facts in the policy of England 
towards that country through the past, before touching on those 
remedies which we regard as demanded by its present state, and 
eater necessity and potency than the 
one with which the attention of our author is chiefly occupied. 


has been written 


We are very suspicious of the virtues of conquerors. Their 
aim may sometimes be to civilize the barbarous, and to show 
themselves benefactors to the vanquished ; but while it is easy to 
make such promises, judging from history nothing can be more 
easy than to forget them. If we distrust the professions of con- 
uerors when they claim to be the apostles of civilization, it is 
natural that we should scan their proceedings with a deeper 
scepticism when they call upon us to admire them as the apostles 
The Spaniards in South America were a memorable 
race of pretenders after this fashion, When they brandished 
their swords, and fleshed them as they did, it was the church 
eminently that was to be the gainer. In its name they had 
committed themselves to their enterprise, and its authority gave 
a convenient sanction to all their atrocities. Nothing could be 
more felicitous, than to be placed at full liberty to play the 
demon, and to be permitted to account themselves great saints 
in making such use of that liberty. There was too much of this 
in the conquest of Ireland. It began in religious hypocrisy, and 
that leprous taint has marked the English pat: 
island to this day. 


ancy in that 


exico, nothing has been 
so bad that a religious reason might not be assigned for doing it, 
and for continuing to do it. 


Jenry Il. knew enough of the 


hile th 


Irish people to be aware that their condition needed improve- 
ment, and it would not probably have been unpleasing to him 
could he have succeeded in raising his neighbours in that quarter 
to a more res 
were, England itself seemed to be disgrac 


ings continued as they 
~# as being almost the 
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Ultima Thule of the civilized world. But the English monarch, 
' instead of taking upon him the office of conqueror and civilizer 
in virtue of his own kingly power, professed to think that all 
countries in which Christianity was planted belonged to the Holy 
See, and dispatched John of Salisbury to Rome, with a request 
that Pope Adrian the Fourth should give him authority to sub- 
due the Irish, ‘in order that he might reform them,’ which re- 
formation was to consist in bringing them into a more regular 
and complete subjection to the papacy. This pretence on the 
part of the king was followed by a similar piece of grimace on 
the part of his holiness—one sanctioned the undertaking, the 
other was to accomplish it, and the parties came to amicable 
—_ as to the division of the spoil. It is something to begin 
well. 

But could Henry have given the requisite time to work out 
his plans, it is hardly to be doubted that he would have shown 
himself a real benefactor to his new subjects. Unhappily, the state 
of his affairs in France rendered such a course impracticable, 
and Ireland fell, in consequence, under the power of the military 
chiefs who had become adventurers in the invasion. These 
were, principally, Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, and the two 
brothers, Fitz Stephen and Fitz Gerald. 

It is a leading fact in the history of Ireland, that from the time 
of Henry the Second to that of James the First, the country does 
not appear to have made the slightest advance in wealth, or in any 
point of civilization. How is this to be explained? Certainly 
the territory is not to blame. ‘That is visited with the whole- 
some returns of sunshine and showers, and is rich in variety, 
capability, and treasure. Nor is the subdivision. of its surface 
among a number of comparatively petty chieftains sufficient to 
explain this result, inasmuch as a similar state of things obtained 
in England during the Heptarchy, and in ancient Greece through 
the most brilliant period of its history. But so late as the rei 
of Elizabeth, the rudeness of the Irish in many parts was sath, 
that in that climate, and in the depth of winter, men, women, 
and even chiefs, made their appearance, on all occasions, with 
no other clothing than a loose mantle falling from the shoulders, 
and a slight vesture thrown around the waist. In that reign a 
Bohemian nobleman traversed some part of the north of Ireland, 
in his way from Scotland to make his appearance at court in 
London, and coming to the residence of O’Kane, who is described 
as ‘a great lord amongst them,’ our traveller was not a little con- 
founded on being met at the door by some fifteen or sixteen 
women, many of them fair to look upon, but all in a state so little 
the better for the stores of their wardrobe, that we may as well 
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not attempt to describe their appearance. With true Irish hos- 
pitality, the ladies conducted the stranger to the interior, and 
then having seated themselves cross-legged, in the manner of so 
many tailors, round the fire, they invited their guest to take his 
place along with them. This exhibition was still more shockin 
to the artificial taste of our Bohemian than what had preceded. 
Presently, to the great relief of the new comer, O’Kane himself 
made his appearance. His lordship was as little burdened with 
clothing as those about him—except that he indulged in the 
luxury of wearing some kind of shoes. Shoes and mantle, how- 
ever, were thrown aside on entering the house; and delighted 
with his own sense of freedom when that was done, O’Kane 
politely inquired if his guest would not feel the benefit of being 
equally disencumbered. At night, the fire around which suc 
groups of people had sat during the dey. was the centre around 
which they laid down and slept until the day returned. Their 
feet were placed in the direction of the embers, and their heads 
diverged like so many radii from that point. The parts of their 
persons nearest the fire were left to derive such comfort as they 
might from that quarter, but their heads and upper parts were 
folded in their woollen mantles, which they had inp in water, 
because woollen is found to retain heat longer when wet than 
when dry, and the warmth of the sleeper during the night gene- 
rally brought the saturated garment into a sufficient degree of 
steam to supply that species of comfort.* 

When we read of such things, we are naturally disposed to 
question the accounts which are sometimes given by Irish anti- 
quaries, concerning the wonderful learning which distinguished 
many of the ecclesiastics of Ireland, in times much more remote 
than those of which we now speak. Still there may be something 
in their romantic reminiscences. Even this O’Kane, naked New 
Zealander as he was, is said to have known Latin enough to be 
able to make himself understood in that language by his visitor. 

The fault of the English settlers was not that they reduced the 
Irish to this condition, but that having found them in it, they did 
nothing effectual through so long a period to raise them out of it. 
The true cause of so much revolting barbarism was to be found 
in the regen and characters of the people themselves. Their 
usages with re to pro naturally wedded them to such 
wretchedness. any died, his lands did not 
descend to his sons, but reverted to the whole sept, to be divided 
among them, and for this purpose the chief made a new division 
of all the lands belonging to the sept, giving every man his part 
according to a jaw of seniority. that no man possessed any 

* Parnell’s Historical Apology for the Irish Catholics, 98 et seg. : 
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roperty that could descend to his children, and even that which 
Fre possessed to-day, by reason of some new death, and some 
new consequent distribution, might be assigned to other hands 
to-morrow. Their lands were neither hereditary, nor lifehold, 
nor leasehold, nor, in short, of any holding beyond that 
which the accident of any day might disturb, and which was 
sure to be disturbed many times within the ordinary limits of 
human life. ‘The arch-enemy himself could hardly have devised 
an expedient more adapted to entail barbarism in perpetuity. 
Its effects were such as might have been expected. Down to the 
reign of Henry VIL, there was not a house of brick or stone 
among the native Irish through the whole country. Gardens and 
orchards—who was likely to plant them, when it was almost 
certain that one man would sow and another reap? Towns of 
course there were none, and their villages were little better than 
wigwams. 

t is probable that the blame in this case should be laid, in 
great part, on their native chiefs. Their office as the distributors 
of the soil—an office to the exercise of which they were called as 
often as any man of any sept died—gave them great power; and 
by discouraging a useful employment of the time of their de- 
pendents, they kept them more at their disposal for the purposes 
of war and plunder. One Sir Neal Grave, who had been so far 
under English influence, in the time of Elizabeth, as to have 
received the honour of knighthood, is said to have ‘restrained his 
people from ploughing that they might assist him to do any 
mischief.”* e singular law of inheritance which yielded these 
precious fruits was called the Brehon law. 

We have remarked that the pressure of other affairs obliged 
Henry the Second to leave the government of Ireland to the 
English adventurers whom he had introduced there ; and a similar 
necessity beset all our princes to the time of Henry the Eighth; 
and it happened, in consequence, that the crown of England was 
regarded by the natives with affection, rather than hostility, as 
being their only refuge against the many local oppressions which 
afflicted them. Too commonly, indeed, even this last refuge 
failed them. 

It should be remembered, that during all this period the 
footing of the English in Ireland was that of colonists rather than 
conquerors. Dublin, and the country within some twenty miles 
round, was the extent of their possessions. The space thus taken 
under their protection was long known in Irish history by the 
name of the Pale, and the inhabitants of the country were 
divided into two classes, as those residing within and those with- 

* Parnell. 
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out the Pale. The natives within the Pale consisted mostly of 
the poorest class, and were retained, for the most part, in the 
condition of serfs. Neither they, nor the nine-tenths of the 
people of Ireland living beyond the enclosure mentioned, were 
allowed to become English subjects by due naturalization. ‘This 
privilege was often and earnestly sought, and the reason of 
failure in this case is deserving of notice, as indicating the 
general policy of the government. ‘The English lords persuaded 
* the King of England,’ says Sir John Davies, ‘ that it was unfit 
* to communicate the laws of England unto them, that it was best 
‘ pollicie to hold them as aliens, and prosecute them with a con- 
‘ tinued war; the troth is, that those great English lords did, to 
‘ the uttermost of their power, cross and withstand the enfran- 
* chisement of the Irish, for the causes before expressed, whence 
I must still clear and acquit the crown and state of England of 
* negligence or ill policy.—I note as a great defect in the civil 
‘ policy of this kingdom, that for the space of 350 years after the 
* conquest first attempted, the English laws were not communi- 
* cated to the Irish, nor the benefit and protection thereof allowed 
* to them, though they earnestly desired and sought the same; 
‘ for as long as they were out of the protection of the law, so as 
‘every Englishman might oppress, spoil, and kill them without 
‘ controlment, how was it possible that they should be other than 
* outiaws and enemies to the crown of England? If the king 
* would not admit them to the condition of subjects, how could 
* they learn to obey him as sovereign? In a word, if the English 
* could neither in peace govern them by law, nor could in war 
* root them out by the sword, must they not needs be pricks in 
‘ their eyes and thorns in their sides until the world’s end?* We 
are not yet arrived at the world’s end, but our readers will judge 
whether these ‘ pricks in their eyes and thorns in their sides’ 
have not still some existence among us. But it is time to allow 


our author to speak a little on this subject. In reference to this 
period he writes :— 


‘Notwithstanding the unceasing conflicts between the English and 
the natives, great numbers of the former had not only fallen away 
from their obedience, but had become more Irish in their language, 
dress, and customs ; rejecting the English laws, and adopting the Irish, 
with whom they contracted many marriages and alliances. It was 
chiefly to correct this degeneracy, as it was considered, that the 
parliament of Kilkenny was held in 1366. The two estates sat 
together, and passed the ordinance known as the statute of Kilkenny. 
The severe penalties by which this act was enforced had a considerable 
effect in restraining and reforming the old English; but it contained no 


* Davies's Tracts. 
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provision calculated to conciliate the Irish, or to mitigate the evils of 
their condition. Accordingly the country was very soon embroiled in 
fresh disorders, and during the whole reign of Edward the Third, the 
state of Ireland continued to deteriorate, and the English interest to 
decline. The king was too much occupied by foreign conquest to be 
able to attend to Irish affairs, and when he did interfere, it was 
generally by some odious act of violence and extortion. Incessant 
hostilities prevented the introduction of all the arts which contribute 
to comfort or refinement. Foreigners would not venture where they 
were so insecure and unprotected ; and the new adventurers who were 
constantly passing over from England, increased the dissensions with- 
out contributing to the improvement of the country. For two hundred 
years (from this period to the reign of Henry the Eighth) the history 
of Ireland presents the same revolting spectacle, varied only by the 
rise and fall of the great families of the Desmonds, the Ormonds, and 
Kildares, as they successively vanquished or supplanted each other. 
The bulk of the people continued in the same state of degradation, 


. turbulence, and proscription, never completely subdued, and always 


miserably oppressed.’—pp. 11, 12. 


With the reign of Henry the Eighth came the change of reli- 
gion. In every other country the Reformation was the effect, 
more or less, of popular inquiry and popular conviction. But in 
Ireland, the people were sunk much too low to be capable of 
mental effort on such asubject. Iftheir religion was to undergo 
any change, it must be changed for them, and submissive as 
they have been ‘in many re it was not likely that they would 
be found wholly passive if this affair should be meddled with. 
The parliament at Dublin, though called the parliament of Ire- 
land, was of course convened from within the Pale. To that 
assembly, which had been carefully packed for the occasion, a 
bill was submitted, which went to vest ecclesiastical supremacy 
in the king, to the exclusion of the pope. The opposition to 
this measure was violent, and it passed, eventually, not so much 
in due form, as by silent acquiescence. Hitherto, the struggle 
had been simply between English and Irish, henceforth the war 
becomes one of religion—a war between protestant and papist. 
* Such measures,’ as our author observes, ‘ produced their natu- 
* ral results; the people were confirmed in their allegiance to the 
‘ pope, as well as their attachment to the catholic faith, and the 
‘ violence of religious bigotry was superadded to the old festering 
‘sore of national antipathy.’ The observations of Edmund 
Burke on this point are so full of truth and wisdom that we are 
constrained to transcribe them. 


‘It will not be foreign to our purpose,’ he writes, ‘to take a short 
review of the extraordinary policy which has been held with regard to 
religion in that kingdom. From the time our ancestors took possession 
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of it, the most able antiquaries are of opinion, and Archbishop Usher 
has, I think, shown, that a religion not very remote from the present 
protestant persuasion, was that of the Irish before the union of that 
kingdom to the crown of England. If this was not directly the fact, 
it at least seems very probable that papal authority was much lower in 
Treland than in other countries. This union was made under the au- 
thority of an arbitrary grant of Pope Adrian, in order that the church 
of Ireland should be reduced to the same servitude with those which 
were nearer to his see. What is extraordinary is, that for a very long 
time, even quite down to the Reformation, and in their most solemn 
acts, the kings of England founded their title only on this grant. They 
called for obedience from the people of Ireland, not on principles of 
subjection, but as vassals and mesne lords between them and the popes; 
and they omitted no measure of force or policy to establish that papal 
authority, with all the distinguishing articles of religion connected 
with it, and to make it take deep root in the minds of the people. 
When by every expedient of force and policy, by a war of some cen- 
turies, by extirpating a number of the old, and by bringing in a 
number of new people, full of those opinions and intending to propa- 
gate them, they had fully compassed their object—they suddenly took 
another turn, commenced an opposite persecution, made heavy laws, 
carried on mighty wars, inflicted and suffered the worst evils, extirpated 
the mass of the old, brought in new inhabitants, and continue at this 
day an oppressive system. They compelled the people to submit to 
the pope’s authority in its most extravagant and unbounded sense, and 
now they refuse to tolerate them in the most moderate and chastened 
sentiments concerning it! No country, since the world began, has 
suffered so much on account of religion, or been so variously harassed 
both for popery and protestantism.’* 


But it was not until the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth 
that Ireland could be said to have been subdued by England; 
nor until some time after the accession of that princess that any 
strong effort was made to set up the protestant worship, so as to 
preclude its rival. One worship only, according to the maxims 
of the age, was tolerated in England, and it was not to be other- 
wise ordered in Ireland. But as the author of the work before 
us justly remarks— 


‘ Elizabeth is less obnoxious to censure for forcibly establishing the 
protestant religion in Ireland than for the omission of all moral ap- 
pliances, and all the reasonable means which might have afforded it a 
chance of success. No systematic plan was ever adopted for conciliating 
the Irish, for administrating the spirit of justice and humanity, and 
for promoting the cause of the Reformation by such methods of instruc- 
tion as might render it intelligible and acceptable to the people. 


* Tracts on the Popery Laws, pp. 374, 377. 

+ ‘ As for religion, there was but small appearance of it; the churches uncovered, 
the clergy scattered, and scarce the being of a God known to those ignorant and 
barbarous people.’—Report to Privy Council in 1665. 
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«On the contrary, a deputy disposed to treat them with benignity 

and moderation was sure to be discountenanced, and probably dis- 

ed—and the effect of the ecclesiastical measures was the destruction 

of a catholic, without the substitution of a protestant church. The 

church was in ruins—the people had no benefit from any spiritual 

establishment of any kind—and religion itself, instead of being @ 
blessing, became the curse and torment of the land. 

‘ One of the ablest and best of the English viceroys was Sir John 
Perrot. He had produced an unusual disposition to loyalty, and had 
diffused a spirit of submission to the English laws among the native 
Irish. The success of his endeavours to conciliate the Irish chiefs, 
and the tranquillity his moderation had produced, encouraged him to 
form extensive schemes of reformation and improvement. But the 
Queen was averse to plans which would have been attended with ex- 
pense; and some of her counsellors represented, that ‘if the country 
was reduced to order and civility, it would acquire power, consequence, 
and riches, the inhabitants would be alienated from England, and throw 
themselves into the arms of some foreign power, or erect themselves 
into an independent state: it was better, therefore, to connive at their 
disorders, as a weak and disordered people could never detach them- 
selves from the crown of England.’* These maxims found favour in 
the councils and parliament of England; the wise and beneficent 
conduct of the viceroy, and his regard for the rights of the native Irish, 
only exposed him to suspicion and reproach; in the end he grew im- 
patient of the malice and ingratitude which he experienced, and 
petitioned the queen to relieve him of a burden which the perverseness 
of her subjects of the English race rendered intolerable. 

‘ Such was the system of government; and the state of religion will 
appear from a letter addressed from Sir Henry Sidney to the queen, 
in 1575. After alluding to his discourses on the condition of the pro- 
vinces, he proceeds:—‘ And now, most dear mistress, and most honoured 
sovereign, I address to you, as to the only sovereign salve given to this 
your sore and sick realm, the lamentable state of the most noble and 
principal limb thereof, the church I mean, as foul, deformed, and cruelly 
crushed as any other part thereof. I would not have believed, if I had 
not for a great part viewed the same throughout the whole realm, and was 
advertised inthe bishopric of Leith, (the best inhabited county in all 
this realm,) to Mr. Hugh Brodie, a godly minister of the gospel, who 
went from church to church himself, and found that there were within 
his diocese two hundred and twenty-four parish churches, of which one 
hundred and five are impropriated to sundry possessions now of your 
highness, and all leased out for years, or in fee-farm, and great gain 
reaped out of them above the rent which your majesty receiveth. No 
parson or vicar resident on any of them, and a very simple or very 
sorry curate, for the most part, appointed to serve therein; among 
which curates, only eighteen were found able to speak English; the 
rest Irish priests, or rather Irish rogues, having very little Latin, and 


* Leland, vol. xi. p. 291. 
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less learning and civility. In many places the very walls of the churches _ 
are down, very few churches covered, windows or doors ruined or 
spoiled. There are fifty-two other parish churches in the same diocese 
which have vicars better served or better maintained than the others, 
but badly. There are fifty-two more which pertain to divers particular 
lords, and these, though in better state, yet far from well. If this be 
the state of the church in the best-peopled diocese, it is easy for your 
majesty to conjecture in what case the rest is, where little or no re- 
formation, either of religion or manners, has yet been planted. If I 
should write unto your majesty what spoil that be and is of bishoprics, 
and of bishoprics partly by the prelates themselves, partly by the po- 
tentates, their noisome neighbours, I should make too long a libel of 
this my letter; but your majesty may believe that on the face of the 
earth there is not a church in so miserable a case.’’—pp. 22—27. 


If this was the condition of Ireland, under the rule of Eliza- 
beth, and of the extraordinary men who were her counsellors, 
we find it difficult to look to the accession of James I., or to 
the policy of any of the Stuarts, with much confidence. But 
as Elizabeth was the sovereign who first extended the power of 
this country over the whole of Ireland, so her successor was the 
monarch es first gave to the people of Ireland a regular govern- 
ment by means ofa parliamentary constitution. By the hand of 
James I. the foundations of the subsequent establishments in 
church and state were laid. So little advance, however, had 
ayer made in his time, that few of the old inhabitants of 

nglish blood had embraced it;. while among the Irish, not 
more than sixty converts, it was said, had been made during the 
four reigns since the Reformation. But if the converts to pro- 
testantism were few, we have seen that it had not been intro- 
duced without effect. Hatred of protestantism became a new 
bond of union among the natives, and supplied new watchwords 
against England. ‘The physical strength of nearly the whole 
country being opposed to the religious, and, in great part, to the 
general policy of the English government, nothing remained but 
to treat the old inhabitants as a conquered people. 

In the English parliament the puritan feeling was dominant, 
and weak as the government of Ireland might seem, the Irish 
did well to bear much, rather than risk any appeal to force. 
Commissions were appointed to inquire into the titles of lands; 
obsolete claims were revived ; an advantage was taken of trivial 
flaws and informalities. ‘There were some good reasons for in- 
stituting such inquiries at that time, ‘but there were not wanting 
‘ proofs,’ says Leland, ‘of the most iniquitous practices of har- 
‘dened cruelty, of vile perjury, and scandalous subornation, 
‘employed to despoil the fair and unoffending proprietor of his 
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‘inheritance.’ The confiscations which became the order of 
the day were submitted to, but not without solemn protest; and 
it is especially to the sense of wrong and outrage, which was 
then diffused among the Irish pow, that we may trace the 
massacre of 1641—an outbreak of passions long pent up, but 
which then led to such deeds of blood and cruelty, as served, 
hardly less than the fires of Smithfield, to fill all protestants with 
a horror of Romanism, and which was long remembered as a 
sort of justification of almost any injury that might be inflicted 
on the catholics of Ireland. 

Charles I. managed the affairs of Ireland, as he had managed 
those of England, insincerely, unwisely, and to a bad end. 
When Cromwell accepted the command of his memorable expe- 
dition to Ireland, the Scots were proclaiming Charles II. in 
Edinburgh, the young Commonwealth was rocked to its base, 
and if it was to be saved, every one saw that Ireland must be 
awed into submission, and that very little time must be spent in 
securing that object. Ormond, the agent of Charles in that 
island, boasted that three-fourths of the people were prepared 
to join the royal standard. In these facts, and in the national 
abhorrence of Romanism, strengthened as that feeling had been 
by the recent massacre, we have the real and sufficient explana- 
tion of the military conduct of Cromwell in Ireland. The 
slaughter at Drogheda and Wexford, when divested of some 
royalist exaggerations—exaggerations which we regret to see the 
author of the volume before us in great part adopting—was suffi- 
ciently horrible; but it must be admitted that the terror thus 
diffused, served its immediate purpose, and Cromwell was not 
a man who would need to be told that to compress a flame was 
= to extinguish it. What followed is thus stated by this 
author :— 


‘ The whole body of catholics were regarded as rebels and as heretics, 
whose power the victorious puritans considered it to be their policy to 
crush, and whose religion it was their duty to extirpate; and so vigorous 
and unrelenting were the measures they pursued for this end, that Lord 
Clarendon declared the sufferings of the Irish had never been surpassed 
but by those of the Jews, in their destruction by Titus. 

‘The native Irish who survived the general desolation, were 
ordered to transplant themselves into the province of Connaught, and 
their possessions, as well as those of all who had supported the king, 
were confiscated, and distributed among Cromwell’s soldiers, and the 
adventurers who had advanced money to defray the expenses of the 
war; and thus a colony of new settlers, composed of all the various 
sects which then infested England, independents, anabaptists, seceders, 
Brownists, Socinians, dissenters of every description poured into Ireland, 
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and was put into possession of the ancient inheritances of its inhabit- 
ants. It may seem extraordinary that this policy, with all its tremendous 
severities, was not more effectual in depopulating the island or rooting 
out the catholic religion; and the case of Ireland has been quoted to 
prove that persecution must be necessarily unsuccessful, and that a 
persecuted faith will always thrive under oppression; but as Mr. Lewis 
very justly remarks, this failure has arisen not because the policy is 
self-counteracting, but because it was not carried out with sufficient 
energy and determination; the laws were not severe enough, and were 
not executed with sufficient energy for their purpose! This was, in 
fact, the case; the protector, from motives of humanity or policy, did 
not enforce the extreme penalties of the law; the order for transplanting 
the Irish into Connaught was shortly after dispensed with; and when 
Henry Cromwell was appointed governor, his just and equitable adminis- 
tration ‘established his authority in the hearts of the people.’’—pp. 43, 44. 


It is instructive to mark how the notions of men may vary about 
questions of humanity. ‘There was a time, when the border 


-strifes between the men of the Pale in Ireland, and the men be- 


yond the Pale, were conducted in a very primitive manner. It 
was sometimes possible to see a cause for these feuds, more fre- 
prea 4 not ; but to quarrel with an Irishman about his strayed 
animals, and to kill him, were events which came too frequently 
in the order of succession. Men who happen to be encumbered 
with a conscience, might not be altogether easy, after such a 
deed ; but our worthy ancestors who crossed the Irish Channel 
in those days, seem to have thought that it became them to be 
otherwise employed than in keeping a conscience to impede 
them with impertinent suggestions about the right or wrong of 
their conduct towards Irishmen. Were not those people de- 
nied the protection of English law, and what could that mean, 
if it did not mean that an Englishman should be at liberty to 
clear his path of them according to occasion? It was the privi- 
lege of civilized men to deal thus with all wild animals, and with 
wild men equally, when they were found to be as little serviceable 
or manageable. Hence, to be charged with murder, and to 
plead that the deceased was an Irishman, was commonly to 
escape with impunity. Now the men who did these things 
never doubted their claim to be accounted good Christians; 
though the men who endured the wrong, or perished under it, 
were not, perhaps, exactly of the same judgment on that point. 
So also, in respect to this much praised government of Henry 
Cromwell. Mr. Secretary Thurlowe writes to the new lord 
deputy, saying, that there is great need of a stock of youths and 
young girls to go to Jamaica, to cultivate the plantations there. 
eputy Cromwell writes, that there were numbers of young Irish 
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who could be spared for such a purpose ; that, as the change would 
— be for their good, no doubt the Lord would appear in 
such a disposal of them; and that the supply, accordingly, should 
be forthcoming to any extent that sila be required. Where- 
upon some four thousand girls, and as many boys, are caught up, 
and sent to ascertain how far the labour of the tropics may agree 
with them. Our standard of social morality is still lamentably 
faulty, but we are in no danger of praising the administration as 
just and humane which should choose such a mode of giving 
proof of its eminence in those virtues. 

If the affections of the Irish could have been made to flow in 
the same direction with their confiscated property, the people of 
that island must have loved their English neighbours very fer- 
vently. In the history of the intercourse between the two 
countries, the times of rebellion were, to the English settlers, as 
the seed time to the harvest. ‘Tell my friends,’ said Elizabeth, 
‘that if he (O’Neil) arise, it will turn to their advantage: 
‘ there will be estates for those who want.’ And so it was. More 
than half a million of acres were then forfeited to the crown, 
and divided among those who were prepared to show that they 
were in want of such things. Nearly a million of acres, quite 
a tenth of the kingdom, changed hands in the same manner, 
in the reign of James I. The Cromwellians were not less 
memorable as dividers of the spoil; and at the Restoration—that 
event which gave hope to all, and fruition to none—in virtue of 
the so-called Act of Settlement, nearly eight millions of acres 
were let out to a motley crew of adventurers, partly civil and 
partly military, to the almost total exclusion of the old inhabi- 
tants. These new adjustments were not very favourable to 
social harmony. 

One fact, at this juncture, is especially deserving of mention. 
The English parliament, in its great care to protect the landed 
interests, had passed a law prohibiting the importation of Irish 
cattle, and, as the Irish had nothing else to import, this law of 
the parent government somewhat resembled the sentence of a 
mother dooming her child to die of starvation. But when the 
great fire of London had reduced the people there to sad straits, 
the Lord Deputy, in Ireland, reminded the more wealthy per- 
sons in that island, that they had more beef than they knew 
what to do with, while the sufferers in London were likely to be 
in very different circumstances ; and with truly Christian gene- 
rosity, the cattle owners, thus appealed to, contributed as man 
as thirty thousand beeves, to be sent as a gift to the people of the 
metropolis who should be found in need of help in that way. 
But, strange to say, this popish beef proved very unacceptable 
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to the orthodox fancies of the Londoners. They seemed to 
regard every Irish bullock as if it must surely be another Trojan 
horse. Treachery from Ireland they could understand—but 
sincerity, disinterestedness—no, they were not so weak as to 
make that a matter of credence; it was all a mere trick to evade 
the law by which such importations had been righteously for- 
bidden! So clear is the connexion between religious animosi- 
ties, and the expansion and dignity of the human mind. 

The ferment produced by the popish plot in England was felt 
by the catholics in Ireland. The laws enacted against them were 
executed with greater rigour, in place of being relaxed. But 
they still cherished hope, partly from the known disposition of 
the king, still more from that of the Duke of York. When 
James II. ascended the throne, the policy which he pursued in 
this country was acted upon with less caution in Ireland. The 
command of the army, the courts of justice, the town corporations 
—all the powers of the state were made to pass with alarming 
es ed into the hands of catholics; and, during the short inter- 
val of his sway, it was manifest enough that, had time and 
occasion been afforded, the protestants of Ireland would have 
reaped to the full as they had sown. 

The successes of William III. in that island, were followed by 
the treaty of Limerick. In that treaty it was provided that the 
Irish catholics should retain such privileges in the exercise of 
their religion as they had enjoyed in the time of Charles II. ; 
and the king promised, that on the meeting of parliament he would 
‘endeavour to gain for them such further security in that parti- 
* cular as may preserve them from any disturbance on account of 
‘ their said religion.’ Their estates and immunities, as possessed 
during the reign of Charles IL, were also to be restored to them. 
The gentlemen were allowed to carry arms; and no oath was to 
be tended to catholics submitting to King William, beside the 
oath of allegiance. Such were the principal matters of a treat 
which the king ratified for himself, and, as far as that might be 
done, for his heirs and successors, promising observance of every 
clause and matter therein contained. : 

But this pacification at Limerick, and the subsequent history 
of Ireland, frmnish singular illustrations of the faith of treaties. 
Within three weeks of the day on which the articles of this well- 
known compact were signed, an act was passed by the imperial 
legislature which excluded all catholics both from the lower and 
upper house in the Irish parliament, by requiring that every 
member should take the oath of supremacy. In a little while, 
also, the same provident legislature took measures to prevent 
catholics from obtaining education for their children at home, 
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and, in the scrupulousness of its care, provided that to send them 
abroad for that purpose should be penal. Another point of soli- 
citude with these paternal law-makers was, to preclude catholics 
from acting as guardians to their own children, or to the children 
of other persons. Being papists, of course neither the mind nor 
the estate of any about them, no, not even of their own children, 
could be safe, if left subject to their control. One almost 
wonders that these men of foresight did not proceed one step 
further, and enact that these obdurates should never become 
parents at all, seeing that to correct the mischiefs which came 
with that relationship in the case of such persons, devolved so 
much trouble on other people. Men so little trustworthy as the 
heads of families, could not, of course, be regarded otherwise than 
very suspiciously as members of society, oa a law which banished 
the priesthood, was accompanied by another which —— that 
every class of laymen should forego the use of arms. Altogether, 
this was avery odd method of carrying out the provisions of the 
treaty of Limerick ; but William appears to have regarded the 
exuberant piety of the English parliament as so utterly beyond 
his management, that we do not find him venturing, according to 
his promise, even to recommend to his English subjects a just 
consideration of the claims of the catholics of Ireland. Never- 
theless, in the train of these doings came a resolution, in this 
same English parliament, purporting to confirm the treaty of 
Limerick! Was it from such diplomatists that the sagacious Mr. 
Ward and his admirers learned their doctrine about signing 
articles in a non-natural sense ? 

Nor did the domestic anxieties of our imperial legislators end 
at this point. It is a maxim with some men, that the ties of nature 
should not be deemed of great account when placed against 
the claims of religion. Morality—such as is conveyed in the pre- 
cept, honour thy father and mother—may be a very good thing 
in its place, but, after all, men who would be of the right sort in 
religion, must not allow themselves to be bound by a nice scrupu- 
losity in such matters. So, apparently, reasoned the majority in 
our Houses of Lords and Commons in 1704, when laws were 
enacted which declared that, should any papist child become pro- 
testant, the same should be removed from the oversight of popish 
parents, and be placed under the care of some protestant rela- 
tion; and which provided further, that the estate of the parents, 
from the time of the declaration of such conversion, should not 
be charged with any debt or legacy; but should pass entire into 
the hands of this protestant convert, to the exclusion of the 
children still adhering to the faith of their parents! Marriages 
between protestants and papists were strictly prohibited, No 
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pa ist was, in future, to be the purchaser of land, or even thre 
slier of a lease for more than thirty-one years; and*should 
popish industry succeed in obtaining from a farm more than the 
certain rate of profit which had been settled by act, the protestant 
who should detect that enormity was to find the reward of such 
a signal piece of service to the public in seeing the said farm 
pass, as a forfeiture, into his own hands, to be thus over-worked 
no more. The property of all papists dying intestate, descended 
to the protestant heirs, to the exclusion of catholics; and, in case 
of there being no protestant successor, the division took place 
‘among the children equally. In aline of entail, no papist could 
be admitted, but the property passed on to the next protestant, as 
though the papist were a | Catholics could not hold an ad- 
vowson, nor any civil or military office; could not vote at elec- 
tions ; could not reside in Limerick or Galway, except on certain 
conditions. 

Such was the benignity of the English policy towards Ireland 
in 1704; and five years later, this affection became still more in- 
tense. From that time, no papist was to distrust the care of 
Providence so far as to be the holder of an annuity for life ; 
while greater inducements than ever were held out to such per- 
sons as might be disposed to profess themselves protestants, and 
to such as might choose to employ themselves in detecting popish 
delinquents. The papist wife he coveted an increase to her 
jointure, had only to renounce papistry, and the law granted her 
desire. The papist son who wished to obtain an immediate and 
separate means of maintenance from his father’s estate, and a con- 
venient provision ultimately from his father’s will, had only to 
certify to the Court of Chancery his conversion to protestantism, 
and the law of that court at once smiled upon him, and assured 
him that these things should be done. According to the same 
act, every priest professing to be converted, was entitled to reccive 
the honourable stipend of thirty pounds a-year. In the mean- 
while, the papist who aspired to the office of schoolmaster was 
in danger of secing his horn-book exchanged for a spade in the 
plantations ; and any needy protestant detecting him in the exer- 
cise of his calling, might obtain a reward of ten pounds, on 
supplying such information to the proper authorities. In this re- 
spect, however, our pedagogue only shared in the fate of his 
betters, for a price was set on the head of priests and prelates, as 
well as upon schoolmasters. A popish clergyman yielded an in- 
former twenty pounds; a bishop, fifty. Any papist, above eighteen 
years of age, might be compelled by any two magistrates, on 
pain of imprisonment for twelve calendar months, to disclose 
whatever he knew about popish priests, the celebration of mass, 
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catholic schools, or any such matters. In all trials having respect 
to these statutes, the juries were to be exclusively | emia no 
catholic was to serve on any occasion upon a grand jury ; and, in 
all prosecutions which might be construed as —s the pro- 
testant interest, a popish juror might be peremptorily challenged. 
From some peculiar sensitiveness, also, in respect to the dignity 
of an Irish protestant, as compared with a catholic, no man of 
the former class was allowed to act as trustee in any case pertain- 
ing to a man of the latter class. We have seen something of the 
kindly influence of the English.government upon Irish affairs in 
the ‘ golden days of good Queen Bess,’ and the above.may suf- 
fice to show the sort of rule which was exercised by England over 
that country in the days of Queen Anne. 

During the next two reigns, affairs continue to take the same 
course. Papists were not only excluded from voting for mem- 
bers of parliament, but from the suffrage of the parish vestry ; and 
while they were made to pay for the support of constables and 
watchmen, no catholic was to be graced with holding the meanest 
staff, nor was he allowed to scare the credulity of the protestant 
by crying the hours of the night within his hearing. In this 
posture of affairs, it can be no wonder to find the gown and wig 
among things forbidden to the Irish catholic; but it did seem 
like verging alittle upon excess, even in those unsqueamish days, 
to enact that a protestant barrister marrying a papist wife should 
be judged in law as having become a papist, and be subject to all 
the penalties of having so become. Sich, however, were the 
impressions of our ancestors in regard to the dangers of female 
influence, that a bill to this effect became law. Nor was this the 
only case in which the theology of St. Stephen’s—a thing we 
must confess with which we become less enamoured every day 
—was found to be so far divorced from sound morality as to 
assign its punishments to the innocent in place of the guilty. 
During war with a popish power, persons who suffered loss by 
privateers were to make their presentment of loss to a grand 
jury, and the said jury were to levy an impost exclusively upon 
catholics, that the sufferers might be indemnified. Nothing, it 
was thought, could be more clear, than to make the papists of 
Ireland, repair the injury, in this manner, which had been in- 
flicted on a good protestant subject, by the papists of France or 
Spain. In the same spirit it was provided, that while the pro- 
testant who married a papist should not do so with impunity, 
the hazard of the priest officiating on such an occasion should be 
that of being hanged! 

It will be presumed, no doubt, that all this is so much evidence 
of the disaffection, restlessness, and turbulence displayed by the 
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Trish catholics during the period reviewed. But, in fact, this was 
not the case. At more ? om one juncture, when Scotland, and 
great part of England were in commotion—as in the rebellion of 
1745—Ireland continued tranquil. The sad secret of the policy 
of this country towards Ireland, from the Revolution to the close 
of the last century, is admirably stated by the author of the 
volume before us in the first paragraph of the following passage :— 


‘ The system then that was avowed and acted upon was this: that 
Ireland should neither reap the benefits of union, nor the benefits of 
independence, but should be maintained in a condition of political sub- 
ordination and inferiority to England; and that the government of this 
subordinate province should be administered by a protestant minority, 
invested with full power to load with incapacities, and keep in a per- 
manent state of degradation the great majority of the people, without 
any reference to their behaviour as citizens or subjects, and for no other 
cause of disqualification than their profession of the catholic faith. 

‘ The reformation, however, had now made considerable progress 
among the higher orders in Ireland; and the English settlers who had 
a good deal of the old Cromwellian blood in their veins, and were ani- 
mated with sturdy principles of liberty and independence, were not 
inclined to submit tamely to the domination of England, and evinced a 
disposition to insist upon the same constitutional rights as their English 
fellow-subjects enjoyed; this pretension was, however, strenuously and 
contemptuously resisted by England. 

‘ Before the revolution, the political relations of the two countries 
were of an independent character, though England had always regarded 
Ireland as a dependent colony; but after the revolution, the subjection 
of Ireland to England was considered as established beyond all doubt, 
and the legislative supremacy of the latter was constantly exercised, 
and when questioned, was asserted and proclaimed in the most pe- 
remptory terms. In order to have a complete understanding of the 
mutual relations of the two islands, and of the feelings which were 
engendered and took such deep root in the Irish mind, it is necessary 
to take two distinct and separate views, and look first at the whole 
course of the political conduct of England towards Ireland; and secondly, 
at the treatment which the Irish catholics experienced from the Irish 
protestants during the same period. It is good for us to ponder over 
these reminiscences of national and sectarian iniquity and injustice—not 
indeed for the purpose of reviving or perpetuating ancient animosities, 
but of deriving from past experience salutary lessons of morality and 
expediency, which may be applied to the evils and perils of our own 
times.’—pp. 57—59. 


We have now arrived at that point in the history of Ireland, 
on which the attention of the wisest can hardly be fixed without 
becoming subject to a feeling of bewilderment—so manifold and 
so conflicting are the elements which were then at work, and so 
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much was there in them to call forth at once our sympathy and 
our abhorrence. It is truly a melancholy story—the good bein 
everywhere mixed with so much evil, the right with so me 
wrong. Our reference to it at present must be restricted to a 
few sentences. 

The Irish te like the Israelites in Egypt, multiplied in 
spite of the expedients which were meant to diminish their num- 
bers; and became strong in defiance of all the means employed 
to perpetuate their weakness. From about the middle of the 
last century, the number of intelligent and able men among 
them increased rapidly; and with regard to their knowledge on 
political subjects, and their feeling in relation to them, the people 
generally had become almost a new race. But the only effect 
of this dua upon their rulers was, that their former contempt 
began to give place to a mixture of fear. It is the common plea 
of arbitrary governors, that the people have not sufficient intel- 
ligence to entitle them to civil privileges, or, should that pretext 
fail, that they have not sufficient virtue. inthis riancer, popular 
is staved off both in its ignoratice its knowledge. 

ut woe to that power which dares nov arm its cw subjécts fir a 


time of danger, lest those arms should betarned: ageinst. itsel? 


rather than against the enemy. It is a dreadful secret which is 
then disclosed. In this distrust there is a sufficient revelation 
as to what the course of the government has been. To this 
dilemma Carthage and Rome brought themselves, and their 
retribution came along with it. 

The American war brought ruin on the linen trade of Ireland ; 
and in the train of that calamity came stronger prohibitory laws 
against the export of provisions, from a fear that supplies of that 
nature might be sent to the revolted colonies. These were the onl 
exports of the island, and both totally failing, the misery ae 
ensued was extreme. In the wens: Pe hostile fleets menaced 
the coast of the country, and committed much depredation. The 
people called upon the government to supply them with the 
means of defence—the answer was, that the means of defence 
sent to America had left them next to none for themselves. The 
people of Belfast might be assisted with ‘half a troop of dis- 
mounted horse, and half a company of invalids,’ if that could 
avail them. This mockery of relief produced its natural result. 
The people armed for their own protection. Volunteer corps 
rose in all parts of the country, and a kind of national guard, 
some eighty thousand strong, sprang up as in anight. It was 
not possible to conceal from those men that the power of the 
country was in their hands. It soon appeared that the ministry 
of strong measures in England had sacrificed the American 
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colonies; and their successors found no means of laying the giant 
evil which had been thus conjured up in Ireland, without con- 

ceding to that country a — and independent legislature. 
But the Irish legislature had been a sink of corruption from the 
ti beginning, and so continued to theend. Its House of Commons 
; was based exclusively on a protestant suffrage, and was always 
aa packed by the Orange faction. Until 1767, its sittings were per- 
Ha tual—new members being admitted only as the old died out. 
El ubsequently, there was an election every eight years, but even in 
; its last and best state, out of three hundred members, forming the 
nd lower house, more than two hundred were returned for boroughs, 
i: in which the Orange influence was known to be irresistible. 
What failed of subserviency from this cause, was readily secured 
by a profuse distribution of places and pensions. It was, in short, 
a most unnatural parliament—being neither English nor Irish— 
the creation of a mere party, which entered not into the paths of 
= government itself, and those who would have entered in, it 
inidered: Ner corruption of this memorable assembly 
mioré ‘rematkable ‘than -the language of violence and abuse in 
-whiclr its one towards another. In 1785, 
‘FitzsGibbon, Atterney-general, afterwards Lord Clare, de- 
scribed Curran as a ‘ puny babbler;’ and the latter, in replying to 
his assailant, said, that ‘his argument was more like the paltry 
€ quibble of a lawyer than the reasoning of a statesman, and his 
‘language more like that of an attorney-particular than an 
‘ attorney-general.’” More to the same effect followed. On 
another occasion, Curran addressed the Irish House of Commons 

in the following terms :— 


‘I rise in an assembly of three hundred persons, one hundred of 
whom have places and pensions; I rise in an assembly, one-third of 
whom have their ears sealed against the complaints of the people, and 
their eyes intently turned to their own interest; I rise before the 
whisperers of the treasury, the bargainers and runners of the castle; 
I address an audience, before whom was held forth the doctrine that the 
crown ought to use its influence on this house. I know I am speaking 
too plain; but which is the most honest physician, he who lulls his 
patient into a fatal security, or he who points out the danger, and the 
remedy of the disease? I should not be surprised if bad men of great 
talents should endeavour to enslave a people; but when I see folly 
uniting with vice, corruption with imbecility, men without talents at- 
tempting to overthrow our liberty—my indignation rises at the pre- 
sumption and audacity of the attempt.’ 


It seems that bad as this showing was, it did not admit of refu- 
tation, and the parties accused were content to return railing for 
railing. Sir Boyle Roche observed, ‘that not being used to 
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‘ deal out scurrility by the yard to the highest bidder—nor hav- 

‘ing being bred a pettifogger or a Newgate solicitor, he was 
‘ hardly able to follow the learned gentleman through the long 
‘ windings of his declamation.’ Nor did Sir Boyle Roche deem 
this enough, but intimated that if the speaker were not more care- 
ful in his allusions to the retainers of the court, possibly some of 
those persons might find océasion to’remind him of his utterances ; 
and a few days later, the orator was actually insulted in the open 
street at noon-day by some of the senile of the government. 
Surely it was well that the days of such a nuisance under the 
name of a parliament should be numbered. _ Its fall at the union 
in 1800, was deplored by some patriotic Irishmen, who still che- 
rished the hope that it might be not merely reformed but rege- 
nerated. ‘The change, however, was demandcd by the interests 
of both countries ; and it will be the fault of both if they do not 
even yet derive great mutual benefit from it. 

All the facts we have mentioned may be classed among the 
causes of the rebellion of 1798. When the results of the war it 
America were followed by the earlier scenes of the French Revo- 
lution, the democratic feeling of Ireland was inflamed to the 
highest. Some good men earnestly implored that the effect of 
conciliatory measures should be tried. Mr. Curran remarked, 
with as much truth as eloquence— If reform be only a pretence, 
‘ and separation be the real objects of the leaders of the conspi- 
‘racy, confound the leaders by destroying the pretext, and take 
‘the followers to yourselves. You say they are one hundred 
‘ thousand—I firmly believe they are three times the number—so 
‘much the better for you. If these seducers can attach so many 
‘ followers to rebellion by the hope of reform through blood, how 
‘ much more readily will you engage them, not by the promise but 
‘ the possession, without blood! Reform is a necessary change of 
* mildness for coercion: the latter has been tried, and what is its 
* success ?? Grattan spoke to the same effect, but the orators 
made no impression on their auditory. The men of the Protestant 
Ascendancy, indeed, were rather maddened than softened by such 
appeals, and it was an attorney-general who replied to a speech 
of this sort delivered by Mr. Ponsonby, a man utterly incapable 
of anything disloyal or undignified, in the following manner :— 


‘ What was it come to, that in the Irish house of commons they 
should listen to one of their own members degrading the character of 
an Irish gentleman, by language which was fitted but for hallooing a 
mob? Had he heard a man uttering out of those doors such language 
as that by which the honourable gentleman had violated the decorum of 
Parliament, he would have seized the ruffian by the throat, and dragged 
him to the dust! What were the house made of who could listen in 
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patience to such abominable sentiments—sentiments which, thank God, 
were acknowledged by no class of men in this country, except the ex- 
ecrable and infamous nest of traitors who were known by the name 
of united Irishmen, who sat brooding in Belfast over their discontents 
and treasons, and from whose publications he could trace word for 
word every expression the honourable gentleman had used.’ 


It is supposed that not less than five hundred thousand men 
were committed to the insurrection which was thus challenged 
rather than deprecated by the government. Most of the insur- 

ents were armed, and considerably trained to military exercises. 
The regular troops opposed to them amounted to somewhat more 
than fifty thousand, and after a horrible warfare of five months, 
during which time not less than seventy thousand of this armed 
multitude perished in the field, or by other means—Ireland sank 
again into a state of submission, but with a deeper and more 
erilous hatred of Englishmen and of protestantism rankling in 
er heart than she sod ever felt. 

We know what has happened since. Much has been done for 
Ireland, but little compared with what remains to be done, and 
that little has been done, for the most part, slowly, reluctantly, 
ungraciously. The sore in the heart of the Irish people, ann 
ingly, has not been healed. The wrongs of that country are still 
many, and her wretchedness is still melancholy and alarming. 
What may be done for her? Before we attempt to return suc 
brief answer as we may to this question, it will be necessary to 
glance at the more prominent evils which press at this moment 
on the vitals of that country. 


We have seen that the depressed condition of the people of 
Ireland is not to be traced to the territory which they occupy. 
Ireland as a country has facilities for realizing wealth and power 
equal, at least, to those of England or Scotland. But, from the 
causes which have passed under review, she has never succeeded, 
with one exception only, in manufactures, and her agriculture 
has always been of the lowest description. 

But it must be remembered that Ireland may be said to consist 
of two countries, widely distinguished from each other, of the 
one comparatively favoured province of Ulster, the home of pro- 
testantism and manufactures, and called the North of Ireland; and 
of the three remaining provinces, Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught, the home of catholicism and agriculture, and called the 
South of Ireland, and it is to the south of Ireland, and not to 
the north, that we must be understood as referring when we 
speak of the wretched social condition of that country. 

Concerning the south of Ireland, comprehending three-fourths 
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of its whole surface, the same report, with little exception, is to 
be made. All who have written on the condition of those pro- 
vinces agree in stating that the most prominent evil there, the 
evil which at once arrests the attention of every traveller, is, 
that there is no intermediate class between the great landlords, 
and atenantry holding only small portions of land, and miserably 
poor, In — prosperous country a farm is a species of joint- 
stock between landlord and tenant, each having their modes of 
vesting capital in it for their mutual advantage; but in Ireland 
this is not the order of things. The tenant has nothing to spend 
upon his land, and there are causes which deter the landlord 
from furnishing the capital which is wanting on the part of the 
tenant, and even from incurring such aajeiliiens as he would in 
other circumstances willingly resort to; the consequence is, 
that the meanest processes of cultivation are pursued, and the 
smallest returns are realized. The reat of the landlord is trivial 
and uncertain, compared with what his property might be made 
to yield; and the comforts of the tenant, in return for his labour, 
are few, compared with what might be derived from it. Nothing 
can be more unhappy than the relation which generally obtains 
between these parties. On many estates functionaries are kept 
whose sole business is to seize cattle for rent, or to serve pro- 
cesses of ejectment. Sometimes notices are served every year, that 
tenants may always be at the mercy of their landlords, and if 
rents are abated, it is too often, not asja relinquishment, but as an 
arrear which may be demanded another day. During the seven 
years preceding 1833, the trials for ejectments in thirteen counties 
were more than ten thousand. Neither landlord nor tenant can 
be supposed to choose such a state of things for its own sake. 
Circumstances of great pressure there must be somewhere con- 
ducing to create and to perpetuate it. 

The only remedy for such evils is in the free employment of 
capital, and capital is not employed in Ireland because men feel 
that it cannot be employed in that country with safety. It exists 
in abundance in England, if not in Ireland, and would not be 
risked in the schemes of almost every nation under heaven, rather 
than in the processes of a country so near at hand, if there were 
not something peculiar in the perils to which property is exposed 
in that island. It is one of the many evils attendant on bad laws, 
that they teach, and in a measure compel, the people to become 
a law unto themselves. It is in the nature of arbitrary rule to 
generate habits of concealment, evasion, and insincerity. When 
a people have learned to regard a law as unjust, to neutralize or 
evade it is accounted rather praiseworthy than criminal. The 


people of Ireland, unhappily, have been so long subject to laws 
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which have been really oppressive, or which they have learnt to 
—_ in that light, that the absence of all reverence for law, and 
a disposition to appland re method of eluding or counteracting 
it, has become a feature of the national character. 

When a landlord or employer is thought to have dealt un- 
justly by a tenant or labourer, there is, through the rural dis- 
tricts of Ireland, an insurrectionary law which comes to the 
aid of the parties supposed to have been injured. Secret com- 
binations, which are always in existence, are then called into 
action, and parties from a distance are employed to inflict the 
adjudged penalty. This penalty generally falls, not on the 
person who has been principal in the alleged wrong, but on those 
accomplices without whose assistance the particular grievance 
could not have been inflicted—as upon the labourer who has 
deprived another of employment, by consenting to work for less 
wages; or on the man who has deprived another of his land, by 
agreeing to pay more rent for it. As the class of delinquents 
thus selected possess little or no property, the punishment com- 
monly falls upon the persons of the offenders, and consists in 
severe wounds, or death, and sometimes extends to the destruc- 
tion of whole families. What these small farmer or peasant 
unions are in the country, the trades unions are in the towns.— 
Everywhere there is a law set up against the government law, 
and an administration of law against the government adminis- 
tration ; and all this is existing to such extent that there is no 
such thing as safety for property or person throughout Ireland, 
except on the one condition of obedience to this reign of secret 
power and merciless infliction. By such means some petty forms 
of injury are punished or prevented, but it is at the cost of en- 
tailing misery in almost every form upon a whole class, and in 
fact upon a whole people. Our own incendiarism has nothing 
of the system, or blood-guiltiness, of the peasant combinations in 
Ireland ; and our trades unions are wise and humane confedera- 
cies compared with those of Cork or Dublin. By means of 
these associations all kinds of labour, and especially artizan labour, 
is made to be much dearer in Ireland than in Saphend—genedlly 
one-third dearer; and these profound politicians flatter them- 
selves that, having succeeded in raising wages, they have done 
the Irish workman a great service, not secing that by so doing 
they are fast depriving him of work altogether—and that by ren- 
dering it impossible that the Irish manufacturer should sell 
cheaper than his neighbour, they make the next step in his pros- 
perity secure, which is, that he should not be able to sell at all. 

In 1838 Mr. O’Connell moved for the appointment of a com- 
mittee on the subject of trades unions, and, on that occasion, 
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said—‘ In Cork, within the last ‘two or three years, thirty-seven 
‘ persons have been burned with vitriol, so as to lose their eye- 
‘ sight ; and in Dublin there is not a day in which some such 
* crime is not committed. On the fourth of January, a man was 
‘ dreadfully beaten, only because, not belonging to the combina- 
‘tion, he could not give the sign of recognition. On the 
‘ eleventh, a man and his wife were violently beaten, merely be- 
‘cause the man was not a combinator. Some of those who 
‘have not murdered with their own hands, have paid three 
‘ shillings a week out of their wages for the hire of assassins.’ 
These miscreants are sometimes brought into a court of justice, 
but woe to the man, woman, or child, who shall dare to appear 
as a witness against them. Both in the country, and in the 
towns, combinators who have destroyed property, mutilated per- 
sons, and taken part in the murder of whole families, may be 
known as such by scores, and even hundreds, and the means of 
convicting them before the tribunals of the country be found 
nevertheless impossible. What wonder that such a coun 
should be without capital, where everything upon its surface is 
liable to be destroyed, and where no man of property can be safe, 
except as he shall be obedient in all things to a tyranny of this 
order, or shall be careful to fortify his house in the manner of a 
castle, and to regulate his conduct as one holding a citadel in an 
enemy’s country? What wonder if Ireland has to complain of 
absenteeism? What can be more natural than that men who 
see so little of the tendency of their combination policy, as re- 
gards their own interest, should be among the most unskilful in 
their respective employments of any set of labourers or artizans 
in Europe? The law by which these misguided men insist that 
the worst artizans shall be placed in all respects on a level with 
the best, is the natural parent of such unskilfulness; and the law 
which prohibits piece-work, tends equally to produce indolence ; 
while the constant habit of endeavouring to evade tithes, and 
taxes, and rent, not only entails poverty, but makes men osten- 
tatious in the display of it, choosing the appearance of squalid- 
ness and filth, as their best security against inconvenient exac- 
tion. Who can refuse to admire the wisdom and faithfulness of 
the following language, addressed, some twelve years since, to 
these classes of the Irish people, by Dr. Doyle— 


‘ Your situation never can or will improve until unceasing industry 
succeed to idleness; until obedience to the laws and self-respect become 
the character of the Irish people. Till then you may complain of 
oppression, but it will not cease. You may rail against the law, but it 
will always persecute you. You may hate-the magistrate, but he will 
always have his foot upon your necks. You complain of rack-rents, 
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and tithes, and want of employment, and of the ejectment of poor 
tenants. You complain of all these, and you complain of them most 
justly. But no power on earth can at once remedy these evils. The 
government and legislature are endeavouring to heal them; but time is 
necessary for the accomplishment of so great, so good, and so difficult 
a work. More, however, depends on you than on the will of kings or 
on the acts of a parliament. All the laws that ever were enacted 
would not render an idle or a vicious people rich or happy. And if 
men become sober and industrious, abstaining from evil and doing 
good, such a people, without almost any aid from law or government, 
would enjoy comfort and happiness.’ 


But the master evil, among the many which have contri- 
buted to bring Ireland into this state is seen in the circumstances 
and character of the Irish church, the church of less than one 
million, sustained by exactions made upon the remaining seven 
millions. And the endowments bequeathed to that church, by 
the ancestors for the most part of that majority, seized upon in 
aid ofa different religion by this minority: the church thus set 
up, moreover,—set up in the grossest conceivable violation of 
every principle of social equity, is found, after the lapse of cen- 
turies, to be at once the most wealthy:and the most worthless insti- 
tute in Christendom; a church, no doubt, including some good 
men, but exhibiting, on the whole, the edifying spectacle of 
‘ livings without, duties, clergy without flocks, and pay without 
‘ work, the worst gains of the sinecurist kept up on the worst 
‘ principles of the bigot.’ 


In approaching the question concerning the means by which 
these evils may be abated, and ultimately removed, there are 
some points about which all sober men are likely to be in the 
main agreed. 

We begin, for example, to be pretty generally convinced that 
it is time to have done with narrow-minded controversies about 
matters of detail, as connected with the business of popular 
education in Ireland. The party strifes to which men have sur- 
rendered themselves on this subject have been most humiliating. 
Ireland, unfortunately, is not in a condition to be her own edu- 
cator, and those who take that office upon them in her behalf, 
should be prepared to do so on the basis of a liberal adjustment, 
as between party and party, being resolutely determined that a 
eat interest shall not be sacrificed or impeded on account of 
ifferences —— in regard to some lesser regulations con- 
cerning it. is is a department in which a liberal expenditure 
would be most wise, if only wisely administered. 

In what way the relation between landlord and tenant in 
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Ireland may be dealt with, so as to assimilate its influence more 
to what obtains in England and Scotland, is a question of great 
compass and difficulty ; but it is one to which our government 
must address itself with a full sense of the importance of the 
subject, as well as of its difficulty, for unless a thorough change 
be brought about in this particular, all else that may be done for 
Ireland will be merely to diminish the blotch upon the skin, 
without touching the mortal malady beneath. 

The same may be said of the combination usages of that 
country. If means be not found to put an end to them, Ireland 
can never become a place of capital or production, and its exports 
must consist, after its old custom, of little more than so much of 
its field produce as may be needed to pay rent to the landlord. 
If men choose to agree that they will not work except at a cer- 
tain price, of course they have a full right to enter into such 
agreement. But to compel the unwilling to become obedient to 
the laws of any such self-constituted confederacy, and that on 
pain of mutilation and death—in this, we have a species of 
tyranny not exceeded by anything in the history of savages, and 
such as no civilized government should tolerate. The utmost 
that law may do to put down such associations should be done, 
whether in the towns or in the rural districts. But, at present, 
the power of the law of the state in Ireland, as regards the mass of 
the people, is as nothing, compared with this monster power; 
and in that country, as in Scotland and England, this infatuated 
policy has done more than corn-laws, or monopolies in all 
shapes, to cripple industry, and to afflict and degrade the working 
classes. Vain will be the most cogent arguments in favour 
of a more extended suffrage, while such facts as these cross the 
path of the political speculator. If this be the kind of rule which 
working men can exercise over each other, what would their 
domination be if their superiors were once placed in subjection to 
their pleasure ? 

Until within the memory of men now living, it was the boast 
of some who sat on the bench in Ireland, that the law did not 
recognise the existence of an Irish catholic. By a refinement of 
tyranny, the protestant tests, with which the Irish statute book was 
so burdened, had always been introduced on the tacit assumption 
that there was not a man in Ireland to whom such tests would 
be objectionable. The protestant minority were recognised, 
but the catholic majority were proscribed without being even 
named. In respect to law, however, as in other relations, con- 
tempt does not beget reverence, injustice does not beget affection. 
Much has been done during the present century to render the 
laws of Ireland more worthy of that respect and attachment on 
NO. IL 2 
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the part of the people, without which laws exist to little purpose. 
But much more needs to be done. It is true, bad men disqualify 
themselves for obtaining good laws by showing less disposition 
to use than to abuse the freedom and equality which such laws 
are framed to secure. But in the affcirs of Ireland, this plea in 
behalf of the obsolete and one-sided, must not be strongly pressed, 
or there will be small prospect of improvement. 

It would be easy also to show, did our space permit, that the 
evils existing in Ireland are so interwoven with each other, that 
the ee erang attempted, to be attempted effectually, must be 
entered upon in a great degree simultaneously. Thus the men- 
dicity of Ireland cannot be touched, without entering upon the 
question of a poor-law; a poor-law leads to many questions con- 
cerning the relation of landlord and tenant; and these relations 
again, as we have seen, are affected by causes still more remote. 

o enter upon some of these projects separately would be worse 
than useless. The case of Ireland demands a statesmanship 
which shall be based on large views, and not on petty details. 

But the church of Ireland—what may be done with that? 
Within the last ten years, our statesmen, both whigs and tories, 
have been pretty unanimously of opinion that it would be 
greatly for the benefit of Ireland, and a real advantage to a pro- 
testant church in that country, if that church, in place of being 
territorial, were made congregational ; that is, if instead of keep- 
ing up the apparatus of a protestant establishment where there 
is no protestant population, that apparatus were restricted to 
eke in which congregations of protestants may be assembled. 

t is now generally admitted that the territorial system, which 
parcels out the surface of a whole country into so many parochial 
apportionments, is a system which can be proper only where the 
whole people, or at least a great majority of them, are of the 
eatablished religion. In all European nations the religion of the 
minority, even when endowed by the state, is dealt with on this 
congregational principle—the recipients of the bounty of the 
state being recognised, not by any territorial limit or relation, 
but by their places of worship, and by the congregations wont to 
assemble in them. If this plen were acted upon in Ireland, the 
machinery of a protestant establishment would cease over a 
= portion of the country; and it has been proposed that the 
ecclesiastical revenues which would thus cease to flow in the 
old channels, should be reserved as a fund in the hands of com- 
missioners; that this fund should be made to include ultimately 
all the tithe revenue of the kingdom; and that the treasure thus 

obtained being identified with the common treasure of the realm, 
the government should be pledged to furnish, from this source, 
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suitable provision for the maintenance of the protestant worship, 
where there are protestants, to diffuse education and moral 
improvement among the Irish people, and, above all, to raise the 
character of, and formally to endow, the catholic priesthood, so as 
to give * —- to the two religions.’ 

The policy of our liberal statesmen has contemplated nothing 
less than this for some years past; the repugnance to it, on the 
part of conservative politicians, has been gradually diminishing ; 
and a new catholic question has thus arisen, the issue of which 
is to determine whether this ‘equality of the two religions,’ 
is to consist in their being both left to the resources of volun- 
tayrism, or in their being taken alike under the patronage, 
and into the pay, of the state. In the judgment of the writer of 
the volume before us, this latter course is the change, which, 
beyond all others, would contribute to the tranquillity and the 
happiness of Ireland. In the debate on the third of April, upon 
the proposal for an increased grant to Maynooth, two things 
were observable—the inconsistency and feebleness of the oppo- 
sition shown to that measure, and the explicitness with which the 
chief speakers in its favour expressed their readiness to support 
the government, not only in defraying the cost of educating the 
catholic priesthood of Ireland, but in maintaining them when 
educated. Ifthe country has been taken somewhat by surprise, 
in respect to this preliminary measure concerning ‘iaynooth, 
our leading statesmen, on both sides of the lower house, have 
taken care that there should be no room left for misapprehen- 
sion in respect to their opinions concerning the greater measure 
to which the Maynooth question is merely introductory. The 
present House of Commons has virtually decided that the 
catholic church of Ireland shall be added to the number of our 
endowed churches—it remains with the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland to say whether that decision shall become law or 
not. 

If we demur to this policy, we think we have said enough to 
show that we are not likely to do so from any want of sympathy 
with the wrongs of Ireland. We think we see those wrongs as 
clearly as any of the gentlemen who are wont to make speeches 
about them in parliament, and we are greatly mistaken if we do 
not detest them quite as sincerely. It is not that we would do 
less for Ireland than Sir Robert Peel, or Lord John Russell, but 
that we would do something more and better. 

Nor can we take exception to this policy, in the manner of 
many devout churchmen, on the ground that there is a radical 
difference between catholicism and protestantism—a difference 
of which statesmen should be cognizant; so that while they 
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bestow all manner of favour on the one, they should visit the 
other with every sort of discountenance. We must confess, that 
we are at a loss to understand—we will not say the religion, 
but even the morality of the principle, which would tax the papist 
for the support of the protestant religion, and then tell him that 
the sole end for which he is so taxed, is, that by the politic use of 
his money, as thus obtained, his papistry might be destroyed.— 
So little of the spirit of doing as we would be done by, is there 
in this principle, that it is not enough, it seems, that the faith of 
the catholic should be proscribed, but an abstraction must be 
made from his purse, that means may not be wanting to render 
that proscription effectual. ‘The protestant nonconformist in 
this country finds it sufficiently chafing to his temper to be 
placed in these circumstances in relation to our own established 
church, but to the Roman catholic, and especially to the Roman 
catholic of Ireland, this sort of grievance must be of much 
greater weight. We say therefore, once for all, that if the church- 
establishment principle is to he admitted, we see not any just 
ground on which objection can be made to the proposed grant 
to Maynooth, nor even to the endowment of the catholic priest- 
hood in Ireland. In our judgment there are maxims of social 
justice which have their clearness and obligation anterior to all 
our theological differences, and which those differences should 
never be allowed to disturb. One of these maxims we hold to 
be—that if all are to be taxed, either directly or indirectly, for 
the support of religion, then all who are willing to receive from 
the proceeds of that taxation in aid of religion, should be 
allowed to do so—and be allowed to do so in the proportion 
in ag they may have contributed towards that common 
stock. 

We wish, accordingly, to say a word to that class of politicians, 
who seem to think that they have acquitted themselves in a very 
pungent style, when to the cry of ‘no popery,’ in some quarters, 
they have opposed the cry of ‘no bigotry,’ from their own ; and 
who appear to reach the climax of their rhetoric, when they have 
given significant utterance to the words—Exeter Hall! We 
have heard many foolish and some intolerant things said in 
Exeter Hall; but if we were asked to say where it has been our 
lot to listen to the largest amount of bad speaking, and to the 
utterance of the greatest number of obsolete, one-sided, and inde- 
fensible opinions, within the same space of time, we should, in 
all conscience, be obliged to say that precedence in these respects 
must be given, not to the orators of the hall in the Strand, but 
to another class of debaters who are wont to assemble in a hall 
not far from Westminster Abbey. How the case would be if 
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the six or seven hundred gentlemen who frequently crowd the 
platform of the hall in the Strand were allowed the same liberty 
of speech with the gentlemen who assemble in the hall at 
Westminster, we cannot venture to predict; but as things are 
now ordered, Exeter Hall has not much to fear from being 
brought into comparison with the house which is graced by the 
oratory of the Laws, the Ferrands, and the Sibthorps. But 
however this’ may be, if the press or the parliament of this 
country suppose that the feeling of repugnance to this Peel 
policy towards Ireland is confined to a few narrow hot heads, 
it is well that they should be undeceived. We are satisfied 
that there are some millions of men in Great Britain—men 
of calm minds, of well-regulated principle, not forward to dis- 
tinguish themselves as brawlers, who will never be reconciled 
to this policy, and who will either succeed in destroying it 
now, or will train their children to inflict upon it a more signal 
overthrow on a future day. Religion, no doubt, has its cant, 
but so has irreligion, and we hold the latter to be as little 
reputable as the former. That novice in political matters, 
Edmund Burke, as is well known, did his utmost to dissuade 
the catholic priests of Ireland from becoming pensioners of 
the state; and urged upon his countrymen, with his utmost 
eloquence, the wisdom of endeavouring to render the catholic 
church of Ireland the edifying model of a primitive voluntary 
church. He was likely to know what Ireland needed quite as 
well as some of our own vain talkers. Indeed, the contempt 
with which some of these men affect to regard the understand- 
ing of others who do not concur in this Maynooth policy, may 
be evidence of their own partial and short-sighted estimate of 
things, but what else may be inferred from it we know not. 
When we look to the whole case of Ireland, and sce that the best 
thing which our leading politicians, both whig and tory, seem to 
be capable of devising, with the view of healing her maladies, is 
this improvement in the revenue of Maynooth, and this endow- 
ment of the catholic priesthood, we must say that we almost 
blush to bear the name of Englishmen—so pitiable, in our view, 
is the superficiality, the inadequateness, and the glaring impolicy 
ofthe expedient. The author of the volume before us may be 
excused, on many grounds, in approving of such a course of pro- 
ceeding, but that men who are statesmen by vocation, whose 
lives have been spent in dealing with the political questions of 
this empire—that these men should betray so little knowledge of 
the state of principles and partics among the people whose affairs 
they profess to have taken under their management—this is very 
humiliating. It reminds us forcibly of a saying uttered not long 
since in our hearing by one of the wisest heads subject to the 
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crown of these nations—‘ Great Britain has yet to be governed 
by men who know what Great Britain is made of.’ 

If required to state in few and direct terms the ground of this 
—— we say that so far as this contemplated endowment of 

omanism is supposed to be founded on principle, that principle 
is false; and that so far as it is supposed to be founded on ex- 
pediency, that expediency is a mistake. 

There is much in the very tone which the debates of our senate 
necessarily assume with regard to religious questions, to suggest 
that when religion has come to exhibit such differences as obtain 
in this country, it has ceased to be a subject with which the civil 
power may profitably concern itself. In the debates on the pro- 
posed «rant to Maynooth, honourable members once and again 
observed, that they were precluded by their place in that house 
from taking any cognizance of the real or supposed difference 
between protestantism and Romanism. Still the assembly which 
was to be thus ignorant of the matter before them, was to legis- 
late upon it,—and to legislate concerning it in a manner 
involving the principle of reward and punishment. In the 
judgment of some men, such proceedings may be among the con- 
venient fictions of legislation; but in the view of others, they 
betray inconsistency, and point to a new condition of religion, to 
which this kind of administration is no longer applicable. When 
all men were of the same faith, the parliament which represented 
them all, might legislate about their religion, as about any other 
common interest, but now that society has become divided into 
so many great compartments, by its differences of creed and 
worship, the province of the civil power in relation to this sub- 
ject would seem to have ceased—except, indeed, as his autho- 
rity may be exercised to secure to these parties equal protection, 
so long as they equally conduct themselves in the manner 
becoming good subjects. 

But it will be said, that even in this altered state of religion, 
it is merely a change, and not a cessation of the duty of the 
magistrate in regard to it that has taken place—the duty of the 
state now, being to endow all sects, as it was once its duty to 
endow the common profession of the land. Our answer is, that 
a policy of that nature, while socially just, must be religiously 
mischievous. It amounts to a declaration on the part of the 
supreme powers of the state, that all forms of religion are equally 
good—that being the only intelligible condition on which they 
are made to partake equally ofthe state bounty. The act of the 
magistrate in this case is not an act of religion at all—it is simply 
the recognition of a principle of social equality. Such is the 
position of our own government at the present moment—it 
endows episcopacy in England; presbyterianism in Scotland ; 
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Arianism and Socinianism in the north of Ireland; and catholicism 
in Canada, and in other of-our colonial settlements. We repeat 
— ifthe church-establishment principle is to be perpetuated in 
modern society, social morality demands that it should rest on 
this latitudinarian basis; and we maintain—and maintain with a 
seriousness which nothing is likely to disturb—that when govern- 
ments are shut up to do thus on behalf of religion, or to do nothing, 
the time has come in which it behoves them to do nothing. Let 
society become sufficiently in earnest about religion to be found 
setting up its independent standards after this manner, and you 
may then safely leave the interests of each sect to be cared for by 
those who belong to it. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that when state endow- 
ments are concerned, matters do not end with acts of the legis- 
lature. The treasure to be so applied must come from the com- 
munity. In the present instance, it is not the wealth of the Irish 
protestant church—so exorbitant, and of necessity so irritating to 
the Irish catholic—that is to be subject to abstraction in order 
that the requisite means for endowment may be supplied—that 
supply is to come from the Exchequer, to which all the protestant 
men of England, Wales, and Scotland, are contributors. But 
these are not the men who have brought Ireland to the condition 
in which we find her—these men have not been among the re- 
sidents in that island who have so long shown themselves skilful 
in reaping where they had not sown, and in gathering where 
they had not strawed. Nevertheless, though innocent, they must 
bear this penalty, while others, though guilty, are to go compa- 
ratively free. Some men have praised this scheme of the minister 
on account of its boldness, but to us it is no more indicative of 
real courage, than of a true sense of justice. There—there be- 
fore you—is the whole wealth of that ‘ monster church’—the 
protestant church of Ireland, on no portion of which will this 
courageous minister venture to lay his hand; but turning away 
from the Orange fanaticism of Ireland, which he fears, he pre- 
sumes on submission to his scheme of spoliation on the part of 
British protestantism. Some two thousand catholic priests, it 
seems, are to be raised to a state of independence, for the most 
part, of the offerings of their people; and that this may be accom- 
plished, many times that number of protestant nonconformist 
ministers of Great Britain are to be made to feel that, after all 
things needful for the support of their own religion have been 
done by themselves and their flocks, they are all to be taxed 
that funds may be raised to support the Romanist professors, 
students, and priests, of Ireland. It is presumed, that things 
being so, these persons will, nevertheless, be quiet and resigned. 
We shall see. This policy, which cannot fail to fix a deep 
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-sense of wrong in the heart of a majority of ministers of religion 


in one connexion, as the condition of extending bounty to a 
minority of such men in another connexion, 7 be found to 
work well. But we shall wonder if it does. Our impression 
rather is, that if our statesmen are bent on pursuing this 
course, they would do well to lay their account with finding 
a young Ireland springing up nearer home; and with seeing the 
question of the union of church and state assuming a position in 
this country which does not at present belong to their dreams. 
Is it nothing that the protestant nonconformists of England alone, 
sustain more than twenty colleges, the building of which has cost 
them, in some instances, from twenty to thirty thousand pounds 
—that they keep up the requisite body of tutors in these semi- 
naries—and defray the cost of board and education in the case of 
a large proportion of their students; is it nothing that in Scot- 
land, the Relief church, the Secession church, the Congrega- 
tional churches, and the Free church, are all engaged in similar 
efforts, and that all this should have been done without the 
slightest assistance from the treasury of the state, and that now 
we should all be told, that we must prepare to bear our part in 
supporting such a seminary as that of Maynooth? The men 
to. whom we address these questions may not heed them—but 
the men whose interests they concern will not be the less mind- 
ful on that account of the facts to which they point. But in the 
whole proceeding we have a fair specimen of Peel policy. It is 
a bounty upon agitation in Teeland, and a penalty on a presumed 
submission in Great Britain. It is the proceeding of aman more 
accessible to fear than to principle; and of a man, accordingly, 
whose measures have not an m wh dices to civilized states, but 
rather to those rude communities where force, and not justice, is 
the main element of rule. In perfect agreement with all this, 
our brethren of the Free Church of Scotland were told, very 
emphatically, that their state emolument must be attended by 
subjection to state control; but when a grant is to be made to 
Maynooth, the most cautious assurances are given that no such 
control will be exercised in that case. Thus constitutional prin- 
ciple is to be placed in abeyance, that Maynooth may be pleased ; 
and the trustees of that seminary, already entirely irresponsible 
as to their own religious communion, are to be oueally inde- 
pendent of the state whose money they will receive. 

One word also to our free-trader representatives. In these 
kingdoms, where we may now perhaps say that a majority 
of the subjects of the crown have no connexion with our esta- 
blished churches, endowment cannot come to a part at the 
cost of the whole, without operating in the manner of a vicious 
protection in other things—deteriorating the article, and doing 
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injury to the parties whom it is meant to serve. We have given 
some proof in this number, that we are not indifferent to cheap 
bread, cheap sugar, and cheap timber—but there are things 
which we value much more highly than such things, and these 
are, a right moral feeling in political matters, and a just reverence 
of religious principle wherever it exists. very free trader who 
has voted in favour of the measure of Sir Robert Peel, has so 
done at the cost of that morality in respect to religion which he 
holds to be imperative in respect to much meaner things. Such 
voters and orators should remember that men are not likely to 
feel less displeased in having their purse assailed to support mo- 
nopolies in religion, than when the same demand is made upon 
them to uphold private interests at the cost of the public interest 
in other forms; and should the free trader, who can so far forget 
his principles as to allow his name to appear among the upholders 
of such a policy as that which we now censure, account what he 
’ has done a small matter, we can assure him that there are men 
who are likely to form a different estimate of his conduct. 

In this policy we see the natural consequence of beginning in 
a wrong course. We do not blame England for perpetuating 
an established church in Ireland. Nothing could be more un- 
reasonable than to expect that our rulers in past times should 
have done otherwise. But it was not incumbent upon them 
to perpetuate such a church; and it is in the vicious nature of 
that establishment, covering the whole land, as it does, and ac- 
croaching to itself enormous wealth without yielding any ade- 
quate return, that we find the real secret of the effort now 
made to endow the Romanism of that country. So long as there 
is an endowed protestant church, it is presumed there can never 
be tranquillity until there is an endowed catholic church. But 
why not, in a spirit more consonant with the principle and 
temper of the age, reduce the Irish protestant church to some- 
thing like just and modest dimensions, after the congregational 
method before adverted to; and having thus removed nine- 
tenths of the cause of irritation to the Irish mind as arising 
from that source, why not proceed to make abundant provi- 
sion for further conciliation by a judicious and righteous ex- 
penditure with a view to the — improvement of the 
country ? Such a method of dealing with the case of Ireland 
would have been worthy of the wise head, and the bold heart, 
but in what is now proposed we see little indication of either. 

Passing from the principle of this policy to its expediency, we 
remark that it will, as already intimated, be a great error to suppose 
that the favourable impression produced in Ireland by this grant 
to Maynooth, will be such as to admit of being weighed against 
the unfavourable impression that will be produced by it in Great 
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Britain. Mr. O'Connell may be as versatile on this subject as 
Sir Robert himself, but to the body of the Irish people the thing 
will be as a mockery rather than a relief. When they think of it, 
they will feel, we suspect, very much like men who, when 
they ask for bread receive a stone. Let the Irish cotter be- 
come sensible that you have done something to make his home 
less wretched, and he will understand that; but tell him that the 
channel which your wise benignity has chosen, is to see that his 
= shall be something more of a scholar and a gentleman, and 

epend on it he will be more disposed to regard such a pro- 
ceeding as a bit of Saxon fraud than as a benefit. If it were 
reasonable to expect that the object of the intended grant would 
be realized, and that the character of the future priesthood of 
Ireland would be improved, the desirableness of such a change, 
while the state of society in that island continues as it is, must 
be extremely doubtful. The fastidiousuess of your gentleman 
and scholar priest, would be ill at é€ase, we fear, amidst your 
men of filth and indolence, of hunger and rags, through the south 
of Ireland. Qualify him for the better society which he is 
seldom to see, and take care that you do not disqualify him for 
that humbler society with which he must always be in intercourse. 
Our belief is, that the little that may be done to mend things at 
Maynooth, will be speedily undone by the circumstances which 
everywhere await its inmates. So long as the social condition 
of Ireland shall present its present miserable aspect, nothing that 
may be done to improve the character of its priesthood will 
produce any sensible effect. In general, men of superior mind 
will not entertain the thought of such a vocation in such circum- 
stances, and the multitude who may be otherwise disposed will 
yield to the stream. 

But it will be said, secure to these men government income as 
well as government education, and what may you not hope? We 
answer, that in that case there would probably be some improve- 
ment in cultivation, presence, and address—but the change would 
not end there. Let the position of the Irish priesthood, in the eyes 
of their people, become that of men who receive their quarterly 
from some neighbouring functionary of the 

nglish government, and they would immediately sink from their 
place as the trusted guides of their flock, to that of suspected 
spies over their conduct. This consequence may be confidently 
expected, inasmuch as our Erastian statesmen have been very 
frank in declaring, both in their speeches and through the press, 
that the one object intended by this bounty is to separate these men 
from the influence of disaffection, and to buy up their services in 
behalf of the government. In the theory of this school of 
politicians, the priest was made for the magistrate. In the lan- 
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guage of this policy, the ministers of religion are in all cases men 
who have their price; and the state is wise in making the re- 
— payment for the required service from that quarter. 

trange enough, while publishing this estimate of the character 
of Christian ministers, these gentlemen seem to suppose that the 
are doing their very best thing towards securing to religion itself 
greater purity, and better influence in the world. Men are likely 
to think better of religion from knowing that its ministers are 
time-servers, and take bribes! 

But why must men be thus bribed into quietude ?—why not 
rather set their complaints at defiance, by taking away all rea- 
sonable cause for them? If the evil day may be deferred by a 
less bold and honest course, it can only be that it may come with 
a more fearful retribution when it does come. It has been diffi- 
cult enough to secure anything like adequate attention to the 
wrongs of Ireland, even while her priests and people have been 
united in proclaiming them; but suppose the people of that 
country to become aware that their priests have been bought off 
from all such patriotic sympathies, and to learn that they have 
consented to take upon them the office of a higher order of police, 
exercising oversight for Cesar rather than for God—suppose this, 
and two things will follow: a much longer respite wili be secured 
to existing evils in that long ill-used land, which will wax worse, 
and bring worse ultimate consequences along with them; and a 
new ingredient will be thrown into the cauldron of boiling passions 
which the history of Ireland presents—that of dark suspicion 
and bitter disaffection between: her priests and her people. We 
have no wish to see respite given to the wrongs of Ircland—still 
less do we wish to see our national treasure applied in a manner 
adapted to augment those wrongs, rather than to remove them. 

In this instance, as in almost every instance connected with 
the policy of England towards Ireland, it has been the fate of 
our rulers to begin their labours at the wrong end. Their great 
object through many centuries has been to uphold a protestant 
church, and to secure a protestant ascendancy, in place of seeking 
the general improvement and civilization of the people. We 
have seen something of the result. So at present the great 
business of our statesmen seems to be, to remove the wart of 
poverty from Maynooth, and to disperse irritation on the skin by 
abating the roughness and necessities of a priesthood, whilst the 
diseases which have their lodgment through the whole body 
remain untouched, and are, we fear, likely so to remain. But 
without a manly dealing with these deeper disorders, the rest 
will be all in vain. Improve Ireland socially, and you of neces- 
sity improve her religiously. Save her from the curse of being 
a country in which life and property are insecure, and her colleges 
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and priesthood will rise of themselves to a position, to which 


government influence, apart from such improvement, can never 
raise them. Give to Ireland, education, order, and industry, 
and all beside will be regenerated from those sources. In 
nothing has our patience been more tested than in reading speech 
after speech of honourable members in favour of this policy, and 
finding them to consist of little else than the reassertion of the 
notion, that Ireland should be governed in a spirit of conciliation, 
and that a conciliatory policy towards Ireland is dependent on 
beginning thus at Maynooth! On the contrary, we reiterate, 
as the sum of our argument—Do sustice To IRELAND AS A 
COUNTRY, AND YOU SUPERSEDE ALL NECESSITY FOR ENDOWING 
irs RoMANISM; REFUSE TO DO THAT JUSTICE, AND THE ENDOW- ° 
MENT OF THAT SYSTEM MUST BECOME SO MUCH SUPERADDED AND 
ROOTED MISCHIEF.* But affairs will not end thus. Men begin to 
feel that some great reconstruction of parties will soon be neces- 
sary. The present house of commons has the confidence of no 
- It embraces all sorts of inconsistencies and contradictions, 

ut it has no character. Only one thing respecting it is certain 
—the men in the British nations, who bow with the most con- 
scientious reverence to the supremacy of their religious prin- 
ciples, are the least disposed to regard it as trustworthy. - 


* Mr. Macauley, in the debate on the second reading of the Maynooth bill, de- 
scribed the opponents of the measure as consisting of three classes—those who 
merely opposed the increase of the grant; those who opposed the endowment of 
catholicism because of its errors; and those who were opposed to this instance 
of endowment, on the ground of being opposed to the endowment of religion in any 
ease. The odjection of the first class, the honourable member observed, was in 
reality to say—it may be very well to endow catholicism, so you take care to endow 
it shabbily. To the second class it was replied, that all established systems are 
mixtures of truth and error; that catholicism embraces more truth than error; and 
that the catholic religion is far better for the peasantry of Ireland than no religion. 
We were curious to see how so skilful a debate would meet the objection based on 
the voluntary principle—and this was done by alleging, that the case of the Irish 
catholics was one of exception, constituted such by the amount of spoliation and in- 
justice to which the catholic church of Ireland has been so long subject, and which 
could never have been inflicted by a minority in that country, had they not been 
supported by a majority in this. But we submit, that this representation, while it 
shows strongly that there is a liberal and healing policy due from England towards 
Ireland, by no means shows that this policy should take the shape of endowing 
Maynooth and the priests. Where there has been wrong there should be repara- 
tion—and reparation to the extent of the wrong; but wisdom may require that the 
reparation of a wrong inflicted some centuries since should consist, not in recon- 
structing things on their old basis, so much as in placing them on a new anda 
better one. The inference to be deduced from Mr. Macauley’s premises was—that 
we should do good to Ireland, and not that we should fall back upon old and worn- 
out principles in her favour, which may do her more harm than good. Tuis, as we 
have observed above, is the fallacy which runs through ali the argument we meet 
with on this subject. : 

The voluntary will smile, probably, on secing his favourite principle come forth 
thus unscathed and invulnerable as dealt with by such an opponent. It is plain, 
from the language of the orator, that he felt this pointas the great difficulty in his 
reasoning, and the problem thus raised is not only unsolved, it is untouched. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Criticisms on Books. 


1. The Diplomatic Correspondence of | 22. Saul, a Dramatic Sketch. 


the Right. Hon. Richard Hill. 

2. Look to the End; or, the Bennets 
Abroad. By Mrs. Ellis. 

3. Notices of Windsor in the Olden 
Time. By John Staughton. 

4, The Vaudois—a Tour to the Valleys 
of Piedmont. By the Rev. Dr. 
Henderson. 

5. Christ our Allin All. By the Rev. 
Robert Montgomery, A.M. 

6. Christian Consolation. By the Rev. 
E. Mannering. 

7. Hints on the Revival of Scriptural 
Principles in the Anglican Church. 
By the Rev. G. Bird. 

8. Complete View of Puseyism. 

9. Dissent, its character and causes. 
10. Difficulties of a Young Clergyman. 
11. China and her Spiritual Claims. 

12. Sketches of Nature, comprising views 
of Zoology, Botany, and Geology. 

13. The Mother’s Practical Guide. 

14. Bible Illustrations. 

15. Bible Stories—Sights in all Seasons 
—the Christian Gleaner. 

19. Christian Baptism. By J. H. God- 
win. 

20. The Works of Edward Polhill. 

21. What was the Fall? 


23. Godwin’'s Introductory Discourse. 


| 24. Mephistopheles and the Young D‘- 


vine. 


| 25. Heury Homeward. | 


26. Thoughts on Habit aod Discipline. 
By Joseph John Gurney. 

27. The Cypress Wreath for the Infant’s 
Grave. By the Rev. John Bruce. 

28. The Constitution of Apostolic 
By G. Spencer Pear- 


sall. 

29. Studies in English Poetry. By 
Joseph Payne. 

30. Lay Lectures on Christian Faith 
and Practice. By Jolin Buller. 

31. The Angels of God. By the Rev. 
Thomas Timpson. 

82. The Conchologist’s Text-Book. 
Edited by W. Macgillivray, Esq. 

33. Treatise on the Offices of Christ. 
By the late Geo. Stevenson, D.D. 

34. A Church without a Prelate. By 
Lyman Coleman. 

35. The Domestic Prayer-Book. By 
George Smith. 

36. The History of Greece. 


LirerArRY INTELLIGENCE. 
ScrentiFic INTELLIGENCE. 


I. The Diplomatic Correspondence of the Right Hon. Richard Hill, 
Envoy Extraordinary from the Court of St. James’s to the Duke 
of Savoy, in the reign of Queen Anne, from July, 1703, to May, 
1706. Edited by the Rev. W. Brocxiey, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 


p- 990. Murray, London. 


Tue Right Hon. Richard Hill, whose Diplomatic Correspondence is 
here given to the public in two portly and handsome volumes, was of 
the Hill family of Hawkestone, in the county of Salop ; the son, 
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grandson, great-grandson, brother and uncle of the Rowlands. His 
life of war and travel came to its close in 1726, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. Speaker Onslow, in a note to Burnet’s ‘ History of 
his Own Times,’ gives the following character of this uncle of the 
Rowlands. 


‘ He was then abroad, deputy-paymaster of the forces, and was afterwards, I 
think, one of our ministers at the treaty of Ryswick. He was very able in 
business, and much esteemed by King William, whom he almost adored, and 
often reflected with some severity on his own party, (he was a tory,) for their 
false notions of foreign affairs with regard to England, and for their not better 
supporting the king in the war. I have read many of his letters, and they 
prove him to have beena very considerable person, and made for higher stations 
than he arrived to. He was some time in the Admiralty, and everywhere in 
general estimation with people of all denominations, for his abilities and his 
virtue. He had an academical education, was a scholar, and had taken 
deacon’s orders, which he laid aside while employed in civil affairs, but, upon 
his withdrawing from them, he resumed his clerical character, took priest's 
orders, and became a Fellow of Eton College. He lived the latter part of 
his life, in no high fashion, at Richmond, in Surrey, where, however, he was 
much resorted to by the most eminent persons of that time. ‘The royal family 
showed him very particular regards. He continued a tory to the last, but of 
that sort who were earnest for the succession in the house of Hanover when 
that was a very small party.’ 


' His employments brought him into contact with the busy politics of 
Europe as they were made to converge successfully against the un- 
principled ambition of Louis the Fourteenth. It is only to a compara- 
tively limited class of readers that publications of this nature can be 
attractive; but if the history of Europe during the reign of the monarch 
above named be ever adequately written, and if the story of the 
Vaudois since the age of Cromwell, should ever be treated in the 
manner which its interest demands, the historian will find much 
valuable information scattered through the mass of matter contained in 
these volumes. The treaties of 1690 and 1704, of which an account 
is given in this work, are still appealed to as political landmarks in 
their history, by the people of the Valleys. 

In reading the documents contained in this collection, relating to the 
Vaudois, we have been reminded—and not in a manner very agreeable 
—of the change which has come overt the religious feeling of this 
country, and especially among the upper and educated classes, since 
the times of Cromwell and William the Third. In those times, the 
wrongs inflicted on defenceless protestants, however remote their home, 
called forth a grave sympathy from the people of this land, and led to 
generous and effectual interferences in their behalf. In our own time, 
we have seen Englishmen raise Tahiti from barbarism to civilization, 
from paganism to protestant Christianity. France has taken posses- 
sion of that island, as no European power was ever known, in the time 
of peace, to take possession of any territory, placed in a similar rela- 
tion to another European power. This has been done, moreover, in 
connexion with many gross acts of fraud and oppression committed 
against the people of that island, and for the purpose of forcing popish 
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emissaries upon them. The fruits of English industry and of English 
protestantism, accumulated by the labours of more than one generation, 
have been thus utterly swept away. But what has been the course of 
the English government, and, for the most part, of the English press? 
In the proceedings of the government we have seen little else than the 
signs of evasion, fear, and servility—abject servility, such as the weakest 
state in Europe might well have blushed to exhibit ;—while the press, 
taking. its note from the indifference, or the cynical sarcasms of ho- 
nourables and right honourables elsewhere, has been silent, or—with a 
few creditable exceptions—has made the subject a matter of most 
heartless special pleading; and has even found materials for merriment 
and caricature, in a state of things, which the men who have made 
us what we are could not have looked upon without being moved to 
tears! What could have been more manifestly just on the part of our 
government than to have said—if Tahiti has value, it is the labour of 
Englishmen which has given to it that value, and if any flag is to be 
ascendant there, it must be that of England and not that of France. 
All. Europe must have acknowledged the justice of such a course. 
Neither Cromwell nor William the Third had anything like such 
ground on which to rest their interposition in behalf of the Vaudois. 

The following letter to Mr. Hill will show the manner in which 
English sympathy was appreciated by the Vaudois pastors. 


VAUDOIS GRATITUDE IN 1599. 


‘ MonsEIGNEvuR,—I have the honour of writing to you, to testify my pro- 
found respect, and at the same time to inform you, that it pleased his royal 
highness, three weeks since, to send for Mons. D. Leger, minister, and me, and 
that to Turin, with M. Gantiz, the political deputy, who accompanied me 
when I had the honour of paying my respects to you with him. His royal 
highness conversed alone with us very amicably for an hour, and gave us every 
mark of kindness that we could wish with reference to our repose—the imposts 
being still the same—and, as we have no doubt that this was a happy conse- 
quence of your recommendation, since we even mentioned it slightly in passing, 
i have been charged by our synod, lately held, to express to you all possible 
gratitude for it, and to beg of you to convey our thanks to his Britannic 
Majesty, for whom we shall never cease to offer up our prayers to God, that 
it may please him to preserve his sacred person as he has hitherto done, and 
give success to all his royal undertakings. Earnestly soliciting the honour of your 
good will and powerful protection, we are, with all possible submission, sir, 
your most obedient and obliged servants, the pastors and people of the Valleys 
of Piedmont, and in the name of all, 

Matanort, 
‘ Pastor of the Evangelical Church of Agrogne.’ 


Il. Look to the End; or, the Bennets Abroad. By Mrs. E tts. 
2 vols. 12mo. Fisher and Co., London. 


The family of the Bennets, at the period of their history to which 
this account of them relates, consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Bennet, and 
their daughter Eva. Other children had been removed by death, the 
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same symptoms were too manifest in Eva, and a winter in Italy was 
recommended as the only chance of saving an only child. The Ben- 
nets, accordingly, proceed from their comfortable residence at No. 5, 
Street, London, on their journey towards Rome, by way of Bou- 
logne and Marseilles. Mr. Bennet is a respectable gentleman of business, 
of religious principles; strictly honourablein everything he says and does, 
not deficient in kindness of heart, nor in a certain description of good 
sense, but retaining a considerable share of John Bull prejudice, which 
contributes at times to some amusing incident. But Mrs. Bennet isa 
much more conventional person than her husband, a lady always largely 
occupied with the matters of her wardrobe and her comforts, exceed- 
ingly loquacious about such things, wholly unaffected by the beautiful 
in art or nature, and not a little annoyed by every inconvenience not 
exactly of the sort that had been familiar to her in the country which 
she had left. But the daughter Eva is the heroine of the tale. The 
unfolding of her character is the central object of the work, and the 
lessons developed in connexion with her story, are not only admirably 
presented, but are in themselves of high value, and such as need to be 
pressed on the attention of a large class of persons in English society. 
What these lessons are Mrs. Ellis has stated in her preface. 


NATURE, ART, AND RELIGION. 


.‘I indulged myself with the agreeable addition to my imaginary party, of a 
young and perfectly unsophisticated mind, hitherto almost a blank as to out- 
ward impressions, yet capable, in no ordinary degree, of a deep sense of the 
beautiful, which I believe to be associated with all our highest and most re- 
fined enjoyments. 

‘With such a being, the silent companion of my thoughts, I looked upon the 
earth, the sky, the mountains, and the sea, as they alternately glow and melt 
in all the varying tints of an Italian atmosphere; and with such a being, en- 
deavouring, as far as possible, to make her feelings my own, I contemplated 
those celebrated works of art, both of ancient and modern times, by which the 
idea mo beauty, as an abstract quality, is transmitted from one generation to 
another. 

* But while pursuing this delightful recreation, at times as instructive as it 
always was amusing, I came, by degrees, to feel alarmed at the vast power 
which an intense love of the beautiful might exercise over a young and feelin 
character. I saw, in fact, that it might grow into a passion, absorbing an 
almost omnipotent, and thus might destroy that equipoise of the moral and in- 
tellectual being, without which no practical good can be effected, and no real 
happiness enjoyed. 

rh hat then? Was my heroine to close her eyes upon the hoary austerity of 
those magnificent ruins which attract the stranger from all parts of the world 
—upon the snowy Apennines—the wild Campagnia—or the deep blue of the 
mountains and sea? Was she to close her eyes upon the celestial forms which 
art has bodied forth? No. There was, ee there ever will be, a higher and 
a nobler alternative, affording a sure protection against the evils arising out of 
a too keen relish for the beautiful wherever it can be found; as well asa 
wholesome exercise for the same capabilities of mind and character ; I mean, a 
egg of moral beauty equally sensitive and acute as that of physical 

auty, a thirst and a love for it, with a pure and holy delight in it wherever 
it may be found. 
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‘ This love and pursuit of the beautiful, I believe to be the only one which 
really satisfies the soul, and this, I believe, can alone be attained through the 
enlightening influence of that Spirit which reveals the true beauty of holiness. 
To set forth the necessity of opening the mind to an early perception and deep 
feeling of what is morally as well as what is physically Beautiful, and to illus- 
trate the principle of a higher utility being connected with our capabilities 
than belongs to mere worldly convenience or animal necessity—has been my 
constant object in writing these few pages; and if, in the simple story now 
offered to the public, I shall in any way have enforced this necessity upon 
minds previously unimpressed with its importance, I shall, indeed, esteem it 
an honourable task to have written what, under any other view, would be liable 
to the charge of mere trifling, 


The idea that the forms of external beauty are a kind of adumbration 
of the beautiful in intellect, in morals, and in relation to a still higher 
subject, is, of course, no novel thought, but we cordially welcome the 
attempt of Mrs. Ellis to work out and popularize such modes of think- 
ing in the manner she has done in the volumes before us. There is 
much unsoundness at the core of our seeming morality, and of our 
seeming piety too, from the want of better attention to such topics. 
How comes it to pass else, that your grave pretender to an evangelical 
spiritualism, is often found capable of descending to acts, of which the 
honourable man of the world would be utterly ashamed—that the 
natural culture of the intellect, and of the moral feeling, should prove 
a better safeguard, in some men, against the mean and despicable, than 
the high pretensions of many a religionist—in short, that the character 
of a gentleman should be often found so much more trustworthy than 
that of many who affect to despise him on the ground of their own sup- 
posed Christian enlightenment? Religion is not a mere negation, it 
consists in admiration and love; and it isin the nature of these passions 
to assimilate, to purify, and to make happy. It is because we are often 
deeply pained by the manifest wants of the religious world in these 
respects, that we wish such sentiments as the following to be widely 
diffused. 

RELIGION THE BEAUTIFUL. 

‘Little do they know of the adaptation of our holy religion to the tastes as 
well as to the necessities of human nature, who think it an infringement upon 
the claims of Christian duty to cultivate an admiration for the beautiful in art 
as well as nature. No fact is more clearly attested, and no assertion more uni- 
versally acknowledged, than that the abuse of anything does not disprove its 
use. Amongst the great barriers opposed to the introduction of the gospel 
to the generality of common and indifferent minds, is not so much the love of 
vice as the distaste for religion ; and if only one half of those individuals who 
turn a deaf ear to the preacher, would speak from the bottom of their hearts, 
they would say, that their greatest objection to the following out of a strictly 
religious life, was an idea that in becoming religious they must cease to admire 
and to enjoy. And many are the blind guides who, in everything but mere words, 
set forth this doctrine and exemplify it to the world. It is one thing to talk 
about beauty, it is another thing to open the eyes and behold it. It is one 
thing to refer the struggling pilgrim upon earth to a state of eternal blessedness, 
it is another to teach him to feel what blessedness is. The Holy Spirit, it is 
true, alone can effectually do this, and it has done it in the heart of many an 
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unlearned man awakened by that divine instrumentality to a true and just ap- 
preciation of the beauty of holiness. It is no less true, however, that the work 
of the Holy Spirit may be retarded by the prevalence, amongst the general 
mass of mankind, of low views of moral beauty, of a low estimate of the value 
of the faculty of admiration, and by a low standard for the limitation even of 
earthly enjoyment.’-—32—34. 

Our only complaint against Mrs. Ellis is, that she should not have 
found some way to bring out the foibles of Mrs. Bennet in. the early 
part of the work, without such frequent reference to the medical sup- 
plies of Dr. Darby. This is not in good taste. 


Ill. Notices of Windsor in the Olden Time. By Joun Stavcuton. 
12mo, pp. 236. Boyne, London. 


The antique frontispiece and title page, and the general appearance of 
this volume, are in excellent keeping with its subject. It consists 
of a poetic fragment on Windsor, and of five chapters relating to its 
history, embracing its earliest days, and descending to the close of the 
seventeenth century. The author has selected his materials with taste 
and judgment, and his own researches have enabled him to make some 
interesting contributions to the story of a royal residence, which is not 
only the first in England, but second to none in Europe. The work 
is dedicated by permission to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and 
we are happy to know that it has obtained a liberal patronage in the 
highest quarters. The feeling with which the author has executed 
his task may be perceived in the following extract :— 


THE POETRY IN ANCIENT THINGS. 


‘ Here we must draw our illustrations of Windsor in the olden time to a close. 
We ‘have reviewed days gone by, days that are romantic because gone by. 
Romance is the daughter of antiquity. No age seems to itself romantic. e 
most prosaic becomes poetical when past. As we walk through the rooms of 
some antiquated building, the windows and the walls seem to transmit a mellow 
and romantic light such as no modern building knows. Did the inmates of 
that dwelling, some three or four centuries ago, feel as we do now in pacing 
those rooms? By nomeans. The place was to them but modern. 

‘The antiquities of Windsor have carried us back as far as the Norman 
Conquest ; but how insignificant do they appear when compared to the anti- 

ities of Rome, and Greece, and Egypt, which transport us to the times of 
Saum, of Pericles, and the shepherd kings ; yet all the antiquities of art, how- 
ever hoary, must yield to the antiquities of nature. The aqueducts of Italy 
are as yesterday, compared with the great rivers that have been flowing in 
their deep channels ever since the flood; or the mighty ocean, on whose 
shores we stand exclaiming :— 


‘Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow, 
Such as creation’s morn beheld, thou rollest now. 


‘The pytamids of Egypt are modern when compared with the everlasting 
mountains, some of which lifted their bare bosoms to the skies long ere man 
was created, and witnessed forms of existence that ages since have passed away ; 
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the ruined temples of Greece, Egypt, and India, are nothing in point of age 
compared with the great temple of the world, with its overarching vault of 
stars, within which, millions have worshipped and are now worshipping, sending 
up the incense of their devotion to the Father of Spirits :—and the antiquity of 
all material things must yield to the higher antiquity of those angelic minds 
who sang together when the foundations of the earth were laid, and all must 
yield—sea, earth, and angels—to that Being, who of old formed the heavens, 
and who inhabiteth eternity.’—pp. 235, 236. 


IV. The Vaudois: Comprising Observations made during a Tour to 
the Valleys of Piedmont, in the Summer 1844. By E. Henperson, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 262. Snow, London. 


The design of this publication is to excite a more general attention 
and sympathy in behalf of the people of whom it treats. The intro- 
duction to the work extends to somewhat more than forty pages, and 
presents a careful and authentic sketch of the history of the Vaudois 
—those ancient witnesses to the vitality of scriptural Christianity. 
In the chapters which follow, the reader—assisted by a convenient map 
—accompanies our traveller from point to point of his journeyings 
through the Valleys. ‘These chapters supply much deeply interesting 
information concerning the people, and describe those glens and hill- 
sides, where truth found its home in evil times, in language which 
places them vividly before us. We have read many books on this 
subject, but no one with greater interest than the present. The fol- 
lowing passage will show the present political condition of these 
people, and will show moreover that in this case, as in many beside, 
usurpation may exhibit a temper more in alliance with justice and 
humanity than our boasted legitimacy. 


PRESENT POLITICAL STATE OF THE VAUDOIS. 


‘In 1797, the Valleys, along with the rest of Piedmont, came under the 
power of Napoleon, who ordered the pastors to be enrolled with the French 
clergy, and to have lands allotted to them yielding one thousand francs an- 
nually to each. He at the same time not only removed the religious restric- 
tions under which the Vaudois had laboured, but placed them upon a footing of 
perfect equality in point of civil rights with the other subjects of the empire. In 
1819, however, when Piedmont, chiefly through the influence of England, was 
restored by the allied powers to the King of Sardinia, these privileges were all 
withdrawn, in direct violation of the sixteenth article of the treaty of Paris. 
What aggravated this act was, its having been done in spite of the earnest in- 
tercessions of Lord William Bentinck, at that time commander of the British 
forces at Genoa. 

‘In the new Sardinian code of the year 1837, certain articles were inserted 
through the influence of the Jesuits, reviving some of the obsolete edicts, and 
prohibiting the Vaudois from acquiring or holding property beyond the 
ancient limits, from es as physicians, surgeons, or advocates, from 
working on Roman festivals, from printing any book within the king’s do- 
minions, and from employing the system of mutual instruction in their schools. 
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Owing, indeed, to the agitation of the subject by Sir Robert Inglis, in the 
House of Commons, and to subsequent representations made on the part of the 
British Government, these restrictions have been so far abated that such Vau- 
dois as had acquired property beyond the Valleys, have not been disturbed in 
the possession of it; but this is merely an act of grace on the part of the 
sovereign—the prohibition remaining in the code unaltered, and ready at any 
time to be enforced to the letter. 

‘ From the preceding statements relative to the influence of the Romish priest- 
hood at the court of Turin, it is evident that the Vaudois have no mercy to 
expect from that quarter, except as it is controlled and kept in check by the 
protestant powers in Europe. —pp. 42—44. 


VAUDOIS CONGREGATION. 


‘There was much about the appearance of the congregation that reminded 
me of scenes which in my early days I had witnessed in Scotland. The men 
and women were all dressed in their best clothes, the elder men with coarse 
but white shirt-collars, rising above their handkerchiefs, and the young men 
with theirs folded down and simply buttoned or tied with a ribbon in front. 
The females wore their hair turned back under plaited caps, and cotton hand- 
kerchiefs in the shape of small shawls. The sexes sat separately, the women in 
front of the pulpit, which is placed against one side of the church, and the 
men to the right and left on either side. Just under the pulpit is a large 
square pew without doors, which is reserved for the elders and any stranger 
who may happen toenter the church. There are no close pews in the Vaudois 
churches. ‘The worshippers sit on benches with backs, which are open to the 
poorest equally with those who may be in somewhat better circumstances. No 
one has occasion to envy his neighbour on account of superior accommodation. 
No one is put to shame by being compelled to give way to another. All dis- 
tinction of persons is lost in the presence of Him who looketh not upon the 
outward appearance but upon the heart, and to whose omniscient eye, each, 
while uniting with all, ought ever to regard himself as especially the object of 
inspection. —p. 146. 

VAUDOIS SERMON. 


‘The Professor then preached on the marriage supper, Matt. xxii. 1—14, 
setting forth, in a very lucid and interesting manner, the provision which God, 
in his infinite love and mercy, hath made for the salvation of the guilty; the 
extent and freeness of the gospel invitations ; the proneness of mankind to 

lead any excuse rather than embrace the blessings of divine grace; and the 

earfu! doom that awaits all who reject them. The sermon was characterized 
by a style adapted to the meanest capacity, an earnestness and pathos ad- 
mirably calculated to rivet the attention and to move the passions, and a search- 
ing discrimination of character, which rendered it next to impossible for any 
of the hearers to go away without having had some intimations of conscience 
respecting his state before God. It was neither read nor delivered with the 
assistance of notes, but preached from memory, having been previously man- 
dated with care—while extemporaneous sentences and passages appeared occa- 
sionally to be thrown in, according as some apt or striking idea happened to 
be suggested to the mind of the speaker. ‘This mode of preaching is universal 
in the churches of the Vaudois, and is regarded by them to be so important 
that they would on no account listen to a minister who should read his dis- 
course. —p. 138. 


We could largely multiply extracts of this nature, but we trust that 
few of our readers will fail of perusing the work for themselves. 
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V. Christ our Allin All. By the Rev. Ropert Montcomery, M.A., 
Oxon. Author of ‘ Luther, ‘The Messiah, &c. &c. Second 
Edition. London. 12mo, pp. 321. Baisler, London. 


We began to read this volume with a determination to do so with- 
out prejudice, to admit to the full whatever might be praiseworthy in 
it, and to look with as large a charity as possible on anything which 
might call for the exercise of that virtue on our part. 

But we must confess that long before reaching the last page, our 
patience failed us, and we abandoned our purpose in despair. Once 
and again we were constrained to ask ourselves—how it had happened 
that a mind so ill regulated, and a taste so constantly mistaking things 
for the grand and the beautiful which are neither, should seem to have 
become enamoured of evangelical doctrine. But such is the fact. 
Mr. Montgomery is never weary of telling us what a wonderful thing 
this doctrine is, and does not seem to be at all aware that if the sub- 
ject be in itself so wonderful, the less is the need that it should be 
decked out in the trappings of his sort of oratory. We know of 
nothing so likely to prevent a man of sense from admiring what is 
really admirable, as to be pulled by the sleeve at every second and told 
to admire it. If our author could only be induced to place a great 
deal more trust in the power of divine truth, and a great deal less in 
his own genius, his popularity might be less immediate and vulgar, but 
it would certainly be more permanent and more worth possessing. 
That Mr. Montgomery has a certain kind of power no impartial man 
will deny; and we regret that it should be so far neutralized by a 
schoolboy passion for making frivolous people stare. 


VI. Christian Consolation ; or, the Unity of the Divine Procedure a 
Source of Comfort to afflicted Christians. By the Rev. E. Man- 
NERING. Second Edition. Snow, London. 12mo, pp. 310. 


The author of this treatise possesses one of those calm and equally 
adjusted minds, to which a theme of this nature is well adapted. He 
is a man of feeling, but he is sufficiently a man of reflection to place 
his feeling under the control of wisdom. The work is characterized 
by knowledge, judgment, and piety, and reminds us of those produc- 
tions which were written for our nonconformist ancestors, when their 
piety was such as men rarely exhibit, except as they are tried men. 
The book is a treasure of its kind, and we shall be happy to learn that 
it is widely appreciated. 


VII. Hints for the Revival of Scriptural Principles in the Anglican 
Church. By the Rev. Georce Birp, Rector of Cumberworth. 
Whittaker and Co., London. 8vo, pp. 384. 


This is a singular production. Mr. Bird writes a closely-printed 
octavo volume in the hope of reviving scriptural principles in the 
Anglican church, but commences with a strong denunciation of 
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‘ spiritualism,’ that is, of the Evangelical, or Methodist party, in that 
church. He is, however, at an equal remove from Tractarianism; and, 
considered as the author of this volume, and as being at the same time 
Rector of Cumberworth, he has claimed the right of being not a little at 
issue with himself. According to Mr. Bird, the articles, the forms, 
and the government of the Anglican church, need reformation on nearly 
all points. Inasmuch as Mr. Bird is of that judgment, we can respect 
the integrity which has prompted him to set forth his opinions in this 
public manner; but while we find him so doing, what are we to think 
of his ‘ unfeigned assent and consent to all andeverything’? The con- 
sistency of this case we do not exactly understand, nor can we flatter 
Mr. Bird on the sagacity of his schemes as an ecclesiastical reformer. 
The liberty which he claims for the church, is such as can never be 
conceded to any church in alliance with the state; and the changes on 
which he insists, are too multifarious and fine-spun to be even under- 
stood by the parties to whom they are commended—and of course are 
little likely to be so appreciated as to be sought with the unanimity 
and earnestness necessary to success. The church which affects to be 
national, to be consistent must rest its claims on some very general 
basis. Small communities may indulge their taste for small distinctions, 
but the larger the fellowship, the wider must be the latitude of prin- 
ciple holding it together. The following passage will sound strangely 
to some of our readers as coming from a beneficed clergyman. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY—ITS THREE EPOCHS. 


‘The history of the Christian church may be divided into three marked 
tet the first embraces the period from the death of Christ to the reign of 

onstantius; the second forms the interval between the last-mentioned event 
and the time of the reformation; the time from the reformation downwards 
forms the third epoch. Of these, the first era represents the separation of 
church and state ; the second, their junction, and more particularly the supre- 
macy, at least in name, of the church over the state; the last era is re- 
markable for the open and avowed subjection of the church to the state. The 
first was an age of ecclesiastical purity—the second and third, ages of corrup- 
tion. The first was the age of Christianity, the second, of hypocrisy, the third, 
of formality.’ —p. 139. 


VII. A Complete View of Puseyism, embracing from its own writings 
its twenty-two tenets, with a careful refutation of each tenet. By 
R. Weaver. 12mo, pp. 186. Jackson and Walford, London. 


IX. Dissent, its Character, its Causes, its Reasons, and the way to 
effect its Extinction ; likewise an Appendix, containing records and 


papers not generally known. 12mo, pp. 153. Jackson and Wal- 
ford, London. 


r. Weaver is a controversialist much to our mind. e has a suf- 

Mr. W: t list h t d. Hel f. 

ficient love of truth to give him a real earnestness in its cause, and to 

prevent anything like concealment ; and he at the same time conducts 

his argument with a degree of fairness and urbanity which reminds us 
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of those elder combatants in the same cause with whom his reading 
has evidently made him familiar. 

The first of these works is one of the best books on the subject to 
which it refers; and the second is an excellent compendium on the 
causes of protestant nonconformity, both past and present. It is re- 
freshing to meet with such publications at a time when there is so 
much disposition to substitute invective for argument and onesided- 
ness for honesty. 


X. Difficulties of a Young Clergyman in times of Division. Seeley, 
London, 1844. 12mo, pp. 285. 


Mr. Ellerhurst, the chief person of this story, is a young clergyman 
of evangelical principles, who becomes curate of St. James’s, in a 
manufacturing town, named Kirby Peter. The vicar of the old church, 
in the said town, and some clerical satellites to the vicar, are men of 
the ‘ church principles’ school. The wealthy men, and the professional 
men of Kirby Peter, with the ladies of their respective households, and 
indeed the people of the place generally, are thrown into a state of 
great bewilderment and dissension by these new doctrines, and our 
young clergyman soon finds he has a very difficult part to play. Asin 
all stories of this sort, matters are made to end well—at least for the 
hero of the tale—a person, in this case, whose piety, good sense, and 
liberal feeling, are such as should enlist the sympathies of the reader. 

But the lesson which the tale conveys most vividly to us is not pre- 
cisely that intended by the author. Recently, some minor prophets 
among nonconformists have been aspiring to the dignity of the ‘ young 
clergyman,’ in the hope mainly, as they say, of being more ‘ indepen- 
dent.’ But if the state of things described in this volume be real, it 
is plain that the independence of the great majority of clergymen, as 
compared with that of dissenting ministers, isa dream. Often, the 
dependence on pew rents is as immediate in the one case as in the 
other; and with the subordinate and working clergy through the land, 
to please their clerical superiors, and to fill the church, are almost every- 
where the conditions of comfort and continuance. At the same time, 
it would be strange, if to please the mixed multitude of a parish were 
not often a much more difficult business than to please the particular 
class of persons which usually make up the congregation of a non- 
conformist chapel. Dependence on a vicar, it seems, may be fully as 
annoying as dependence on a church ; and to be independent of the 
suffrage of a parish, as regards incumbency, is not to be independent 
of the thousand forms in which parishioners may manifest their ill-will. 
Is it really so hard for evangelical clergymen and evangelical laymen to 
see, that their condition would be one of unspeakably greater harmony, 
happiness, and usefulness, if freed from that state control which thus 
binds up the spiritual with the worldly—the religious with the irre- 
ligious ? Only in freedom will they find rest. 
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XI. China and her Spiritual Claims. By the Rev. Evan Davis, late 
Missionary to the Chinese. 12mo, pp. 134. Snow, London. 
This book presents a succinct and just view of China as regards its 
religion; and sets forth with candour the difficulties and inducements 
affecting the great question of missions to that people. We recom- 
mend it to the class of persons who are not likely to become acquainted 
with larger and more costly publications on the subject. 


XII. Sketches of Nature, comprising views of Zoology, Botany, and 
Geology; illustrated by Original Poetry. By Jane Lucretia 
Guinness. 12mo, pp. 406. Hamilton, London. 


In this volume, we trace an ardent love of science, and a sincere 
sympathy with those pleasures of the imagination which so readily 
associate themselves in the cultivated mind with natural objects. If 
the poetry of Mrs. Guinness is not always of the highest order, and if 
some of her scientific conclusions are open to questioning, the work, as 
awhole, is so far characterized by knowledge, good taste, and enlightened 
religious feeling, that we give it our sincere word of commendation. 
We should add that the work is illustrated by appropriate engravings. 


XIII. The Mother’s Practical Guide in the Physical, Intellectual, and 
‘Moral Training of her Children. By Mrs. J. BAKEWELL. 12mo, 
pp. 286. London. , 


Weare none of us insensible to the change for the better which has 
taken place during the present century in the books published for the 
use of children; and with these have come a series of works, which are 
hardly less a novelty in our literature, for the use of mothers. This 
is as it should be. Publications of the former kind must fail, for the 
most part, of their purpose, if not accompanied by publications of the 
latter description. Mothers must be persons of some reading and self- 
culture, or the end designed in preparing good books for children will 
not be realized. The mothers of society are truly the holders of its 
destiny. We regard with interest, accordingly, every attempt made to 
bring them toa wise feeling of their responsibilities. We do not account 
the present work as infallible in all its moral and religious counsellings, 
but it is now in its third edition, and so well do we think.of it, that we 
should be happy to see it in a much wider circulation. 


XIV. Bible Illustrations, a Description of the Manners and Customs 
peculiar to the East, especially explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. Bourne Haut Draper. Fourth Edition, revised by 
Joun Kirro, Editor of the Victoria Bible. 12mo, pp. 250. Grant 
and Griffith, London. 


This is a child’s Calmet. The information is given in the form of 
dialogue, and the most interesting matters are well illustrated. To 
children from seven to twelve years of age it would be a suitable present. 
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XV. Bible Stories for the Young. By C.G.Bartu,D.D. 18mo, pp. 
280. 


XVI. The Reformation in Europe. By the Author of the Council of 
Trent. 18mo, pp. 388. 


XVIL. Sights in all Seasons. 18mo, pp. 372. 


XVIII. The Christian Gleaner, consisting of original and selected 
pieces. 12mo, pp. 252. 


. The fact that Dr. Barth’s Bible Stories have passed through thirty 
editions in the language of Germany, is sufficient evidence that he 
must have brought no ordinary ability to the humble but difficult task 
which he has undertaken. ‘The talent which can give things interest 
by making them plain is always near akin to genius. 

The ‘ History of the Reformation’ will be found a useful summary 
on that interesting subject. It is quite true, as the author states, that 
the Catholic priests who were executed during the reign of Elizabeth 
were executed as traitors; but it is equally true, that the only treason 
of many of them, was that of conscientiously denying,—in common 
with such protestants as Barrow and Penry,—the Queen’s supremacy. 
It has been the manner of a large class of writers to overlook this 
material fact, and their copyists, we fear, will be long in unlearning 
their error on this point. 

The ‘ Sights in all Seasons,’ and the ‘ Christian Gleaner,’ are in all 
respects beautiful books: the first includes many elegant engravings, 
and contains much interesting description and observation relating to 
the seasons, adapted to young persons; the second consists of essays on 
poetry which may be read with advantage by persons of any age. The 
Gleaner is embellished with fifteen engravings, and contains more than 
double that number of original and selected pieces, many of which are 
+ gg These works are alk published by the Religious Tract 

ciety. 


XIX. Christian Baptism. An Inquiry into the Scripture Evidence of 
its nature; the mode, subjects, and design of the rite, and the 
meaning of the term. By Joun H. Gopwin. 12mo, pp. 410. 
Snow, London. 


This treatise consists of three parts—the first relates to the ‘mode of 
baptism,’ the second to the ‘ subjects of baptism,’ the third to ‘ baptismal 
regeneration.” The first part includes the following chapters:— 
I. Introductory—true and false principles. II. Classic Baptisms— 
general remarks on Scripture Baptisms. III. Jewish Baptisms. IV. 
John’s Baptism. V. Christian Baptism—instances of the rite. VI. 
Christian Baptism—baptism by the Spirit. WII. Christian Baptism— 
baptism of the Christian life. VIII. Christian Baptism—the symbolical 
meaning, and the character of the rite. The second part embraces the 
following subjects:—I. On the design and subjects of Jewish rites, 
II. On the design and subjects of John’s baptism. III. On believers’ 
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baptism. IV. On infant baptism. Baptismal regeneration is ex- 
amined in four chapters:—I. Direct scripture evidence. II. Baptismal 
regeneration—indirect scripture evidence. ILI. Baptismal regeneration 
—Objections. IV. Baptism of the Church of the Fathers. 

The substance of this volume appeared as a series of papers in the 
Congregational Magazine, in 1841 and the two following years. It will 
not be supposed that we find nothing from which to dissent in a work 
the whole texture of which is so eminently critical; but the learning, 
calmness, and fairness, with which the writer prosecutes his argument, 
will, we presume, be generally appreciated, whatever may be the judg- 
ment of some readers as to his conclusions in respect to the mode and 
subjects of this ordinance. 

In regard to these points—as the one matter at issue between us 
and our Baptist brethren—this journal will be strictly neutral in rela- 
tion to them. Our pages will be open to contributions from able men 
who concur in our general object, to whatever religious connexion they 
may belong, and our earnest wish is, that our Baptist brethren may be 
sharers equally with Pedobaptists, in any benefit that may result from 
our labours. We thought we had been sufticiently explicit on this 
subject—in making this further statement, the parties for whom it is 
intended will, we are sure, be satisfied that we have said enough. 


XX. The Works of Evwarp Point, Esg., of Burwash, Sussex. 
Printed from the editions of 1677—1682. 8vo, pp. 359. Ward’s 
Library of Standard Divinity. 


The works of Polhill are on the following subjects :—A View of 
some Divine Truths. The Divine Will considered in its Eternal 
Decrees. Precious Faith considered in its Nature, Working, and 
Growth. A preparation for Suffering in an Evil Day. These trea- 
tises are all decidedly Calvinistic, and eminently practical and holy in 
their tendency. The author was a man of sound theological and eccle- 
siastical learning; of great metaphysical accuteness; a master in rea- 
soning; and capable of expressing himself in a style distinguished by 
clearness and concentration. Polhill, it will be remembered, was a 


‘layman ; but, among our old divines, if we except John Howe, there 


are few writers whom we could more strongly recommend to the 
devout thought of the modern student of divinity. The publishers of 
these works have done good service in making them thus accessible. 


XXI. What was the Fall? or, a Brief Statement of the Doctrine of 
Divines on the First and Second Death; with Observations, in 
which it is attempted to be shown that the two deaths are to be liter- 
ally understood. 8vo, pp. 44. Jackson and Walford, London. 


The writer has not, we think, made out his point ; but he has ap- 
proached his subject with the right feeling, and, as a candid man, is 
entitled to.a candid hearing. 
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XXII. Saul: a Dramatic Sketch ; Josephine to Napoleon, and other 
Poems. 8vo, pp. 154. London, 1844. 


We often hear complaints now-a-days as to the prodigious num- 
ber of votaries of the muses; but when it is recollected that there 
are authentic accounts of upwards of two hundred poets in the age of 
Elizabeth alone, the good old times: appear to have been as lamentably 
prolific in this respect as our own. ‘The plaintiffs in this case should 
not forget, that if there has been no good reason why multitudes should 
write, there exists yet less obliging themselves to read. 

We are bound to take writers at their word, and in so doing cannot 
but express our surprise that the author of these poems should have 
ventured on publication at all, with the ‘strong apprehension’ he pro- 
fesses to entertain, that the ‘impartial judgment’ of the public will con- 
sign his efforts to oblivion. His productions display considerable com- 
mand of language ; he has secured poetic diction ; but nowhere rises 
above mediocrity in poetic thought. His metaphors and similes are, 
all of them, very old acquaintances, and, what is worse, undisguisedly 
80, not’ having the advantage even of some slight novelty in the mode 
of using them. In his lighter and less ambitious efforts he is more 
successful. The Translation of ‘ Lydia bella puella candida, &c.’ is 
well executed ; but in that which follows it, from the French, he has 
sacrificed fidelity without attaining elegance. 


XXII. The Kingdom of Christ not of this World: an Introductory 
Discourse delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. T. Davies, 
Maidenhead. By Joun H. Gopwin. 8vo, pp. 28. 


The main reasons why the kingdom of Christ is described as ‘ not 
of this world’, are here given lucidly, candidly, and forcibly. But Mr. 
Godwin is a man who should not print on these subjects within the 
limits prescribed by an introductory discourse. Few men know better 
than he does the impossibility of doing justice to such topics on such 
occasions. 


XXIV. Mephistopheles and the Young Divine: a Fragment, touching 
the best method of conducting Religious Controversy and Literary 
Criticism. 8vo, pp. 29. Houlston and Stoneham, London. 


We read in this pamphlet that a student of College takes his 
evening walk, and his path is crossed by the gentleman bearing the 
name of Mephistopheles. After some commonplaces in talk, a spirited 
discussion takes place between these persons on the supposed advan- 
tages of cultivating a talent and passion for controversy. For a 
while the student is less suspicious of his new companion than even a 
young divine should have been, and space is thus afforded for an ex- 
position of those principles in regard to controversy which, in the 
esteem of Mephistopheles, are of the highest value. An extract or 
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two will enable the reader to judge of the nature of these principles, 
and of the style in which they are inculcated. 


CRITICAL LEGERDEMAIN. 


‘In dealing directly with an argument, it will rarely be expedient that a 
critic should meddle with the strong points in the reasoning of an author. It 
will rather be his policy‘to fix attention on what is minor and subsidiary, where 
the writer is not likely to have been so much upon his guard; and though it 
may not always be possible to refute him even on that ground, it will not 
often be difficult to secure the appearance of having done so. ‘That being 
done, it will then be proper to express regret, that the time and substance of 
the community should be so often consumed, by men who send forth books 
made up of such sorry material as the sample which has been submitted to the 
judgment of the reader. This appearance of refutation and triumph may be 
obtained in many ways, but the more usual method is, to search for a term or 
phrase in some passage which the author may have used in one sense, but 
which the critic may find it convenient to understand in another. Nothing 
can be more easy than the selection of passages for this purpose, inasmuch as 
our best authors write with some continuity of thought, and there are few of 
their sentences, which, if separated abruptly from their connexion, will not be 
found in a sufficient degree incomplete and obscure to admit of being con- 
strued with some appearance of propriety in more than one sense. ‘The error 
or folly exposed at such times may never have entered the thoughts of the 
writer, nevertheless it will be understood by not a few as the thing intended 
4 him, seeing that the critic understands the passage in that light, and in no 
other. 

‘But that the critic may accomplish this end the more effectually, it will 
behove him to borrow a little from the experience of a class of persons who 
in all ages and countries have excelled in turning the curiosity and credulity 
of mankind to their advantage,—I mean the professors of legerdemain. When 
a proficient in that art is about to perform one of his most surprising achieve- 
ments, it is generally contrived that a part of the process shall consist in the 
sudden raising of a mixture of cloud and coruscation, and the spectators being 
startled or amused at the outbreak of that phenomenon, their attention is suf- 
ficiently diverted from what else may be going on, to afford the man of wonders 
ample opportunity for the practice of his harmless deception. In like manner, 
when a critic gives a meaning to a passage different from the more obvious one, 
or when he understands the reasoning of an author in a sense which is not on 
the whole the most natural, care must be taken that his style and illustrations 
shall become sparkling and humorous, so as to amuse, or raise a laugh; and 
while the reader enjoys his laugh, the critic, if skilful, will realize his design. 
For the persons to whom he thus addresses himself will rarely turn from some- 
thing so leasantly ridiculous, to a business so dull as that of inquiring whether 
this display of wit or brilliancy has anything of reasoning in it, or is at all 
relevant to the matter in hand. As the object of attack is not present to retort, 
the critic may hope that he will suffer considerably, at least for a while, as the 
consequence of being placed in such association with the ludicrous and con- 
temptible, while on his own part the end obtained will be that which no man 
of sense ever despised,—the applause of ingenuity, and the credit of being a 
formidable antagonist.’—pp. 14, 15. 


Towards the close of the conversation, Mephistopheles indulges in 
a somewhat lengthened review of Robert Hall’s Liberty of the Press, 
for the purpose of illustrating the rules previously laid down, and of 
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showing how easy it is, by casting a great deal of mud, to secure that 
a portion of it, at least, shall not fail of its object, however ancient 
the person assailed. 


THE ‘ TRITE, THE ‘SLIPSHOD,’ AND THE ‘TUMID,’ IN ROBERT HALL. 


‘ The preface is a sample of the book.—‘ Thus in the conclusion of the first 
paragraph we have the following passage: ‘Whatever is not comprehended 
‘under revelation falls under the inspection of reason ; and since from the whole 
‘course of Providence it is evident, that all political events, and all revolutions 
‘of government, are effected by the instrumentality of men, there is no reason 
‘for supposing them too sacred to be submitted to the human faculties. The 
‘more minds are employed in tracing their principles and effects, the greater 
‘ probability will there be of the science of civil policy, as well as every other, 
‘attaining to perfection. That is, all knowledge is either natural or super- 
natural ; human affairs are governed by human agency ; and the more mind 
you can bring to think on a subject the more good thinking you are likely to 
obtain! Such are some of Mr. Hall’s discoveries !—set forth,—to use his own 
language on another occasion, ‘in all this pomp of words.’ The intelligence of 
mankind may be very low, but we think our readers will hardly be brought 
to regard them as standing in any great need of tuition from this author, if the 
above passage may be taken as a specimen of the kind of instruction which it 
will be his pleasure to communicate. Nor do we exactly see what the ‘ prin- 
ciples and effects’ are, of which the writer speaks—whether those of the minds 
said to be employed in tracing them, or of something else: and still less are 
we able to divine the reason why ‘the revolutions of government’ should be 
described as if not belonging to the order of ‘ political events.’ 

‘ But this remarkable preface is rich in such lessons of wisdom as the above, 
as the following passages from it will sufficiently indicate. 

‘ What kind of government shall be approved, and to what limits submission 
‘shall extend, are mere human questions, to be adjudged by mere human 
‘reason and contrivance.’ Again, ‘ No government could stand were it per- 
‘mitted to individuals to counteract the general will ;—again, ‘ Social order 
‘would be inevitably dissolved if every man declined a political acquiescence 
‘in that political regulation which he did not personally approve ;’ and again, 
‘Anarchy may have power as well as despotism, and is equally a link in the 
* chain of causes and effects’ ! 

‘If this verbiage have any meaning, it assures us, that governments among 
men have their origin and forms from men ; that a government which the will 
of any man may overthrow should not be accounted as very sure of continu- 
ance; and that the leader of a mob may have as much strength of muscle as a 
superintendent of police—and should a man chance to be knocked down b 
each of those functionaries in turn, he would have experience, that both law 
and disorder have their powers, and that these powers do really belong to 
*the chain of causes and effects’! 

* * 


‘ Alluding to Bishop Horsley, the author writes,—‘ He will not say the 
‘barons at Runnemede acted on his maxims in extorting the Magna Charta 
* from King John, or in demanding its confirmation from Henry the Third. 
‘If he approves of their conduct he gives up his cause, and is compelled at 
* least to confess (that) the principles of passive obedience were not true at that 
‘time; if he disapproves of their conduct, he must, to be consistent, reprobate 
‘the restraints which z¢ imposed on the kingly power.’ We all know that 
certain barons extorted the Magna Charta from King John, at Runnemede, 
but that the same men in the same place demanded the confirmation of that 
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document from Henry the Third we now learn for the first time. This, how- 
ever, we presume, is not what the writer means, though such is his fantastic 
method of using his mother speech, that this is certainly what he has written 
and published. The relative ‘it’ also, toward the close of the second sentence, 
—where do we find its antecedent ? Does it refer to the conduct of the barons, 
or to the charter obtained by them? ‘To determine this question the reader 
must travel back through a multitude of words, and when he has so done he will 
be much more fortunate than ourselves if he does not find that his endeavour 
to determine this point has been without effect. This, however, is a ve 
common predicament of the relative in the composition of this author—An- 
other paragraph commenees thus :—‘ We owe him (his lordship) an acknow- 
* ledgment for the frankness with which he avows his decided preference for 
* the clergy of France to dissenters in England: a sentiment we have often 
* suspected.’ We can understand how persons should become the object of 
suspicion, but how a sentiment can be so regarded, quite eludes our compre- 
hension. The following sentence also is hardly less perplexing : ‘To invest any 
© human power with these high epithets is ridiculous, at least, if not impious.’ 
We know that men are sometimes invested with bad garments, with good 
livings, and with much beside ; but this is the first time we have come in the 
way of this new species of tailoring—the process which constructs a vesture 
from epithets! The following sentence we suspect has been a favourite with 
our author, but we must confess that one prerequisite to our own enjoyment of 
@ passage, even in a fine writer, is, that we should be sure to understand what 
the said writer means. ‘The minds of princes are seldom of the firmest tex- 
* ture ; and they who fill their heads with the magnificent chimera of divine 
* right, prepare a victim where they intend a god.’ The author no doubt does 
* intend’ something by this passage, but we leave it to the patience or perspi- 
cacity of our readers to say what. Our readers will also form their own judg- 
ment on the following specimens, selected, almost at random, from this brief 
preface. ‘Common minds will be ready to imagine (that) however various 
* the modes of injustice might be, justice were a thing absolute and invariable.’ 
—‘The British constitution flowed from a departure from passive obedience.’ 
* He who wills the end must will the means which ascertain it.—‘ They may 
5 — no resistance on the part of the people. —‘ It is the duty of the people 
* of England never to relinquish, or (nor to) suffer to be impaired.’ The con- 
cluding sentence of this preliminary affair is very grand, but reminds us so 
forcibly of the middle-form themes to which it has been somewhat too often 
our fate to listen, thet we are not greatly impressed by it. ‘If anything shall 
* then remain of her boasted constitution, it will display magnificence in dis- 
* order, majestic desolation, Babylon in ruins; where, in the midst of broken 
* arches, and fallen columns, posterity will trace the monuments only of our 
* ancient freedom!’ What a gathering of things is here! 

‘Ifa short preface has furnished these examples of the profound, the dig- 
nified, and the faultless, of course time would fail us to glean our beauties in 
this manner from the whole work. We must restrict ourselves, accordingly, 
to a few examples. Should any of our readers have been enamoured with the 
ey last cited, we present them with the following, which exhibit the same 

ind of brilliancy. ‘The Hercules of reform had penetrated the Augean 
* stable of abuses: the fabric of corruption, hitherto deemed sacred, began to 
* totter, and its upholders were apprehensive their iniquity was almost full.’— 
* Wisdom and truth, the offspring of the sky, are immortal ; but cunning and 
‘ deception, the meteors of the earth, after glittering for a moment, must pass 
‘away.’ These instances of sober and matured taste occur in the same para- 
graph ; it will be presumed that we should not need to travel far in search of 
others were we disposed to be so occupied. 
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‘Speaking of free inquiry in respect to religion, our author writes,—‘ By 
‘nobly daring to exert it when all the powers on earth were combined in its 
‘ suppression, did Luther accomplish that Reformation which drew forth pri- 
‘ mitive Christianity.’ In the latter clause of this sentence, the Lutheran 
Reformation is described as something accomplished, in the former clause it is 
set forth as something suppressed, and the powers of the earth are combined 
‘in its suppression, —overwhelmed, like Samson, in the ruin brought upon 
them by their own hands! Had the author been content to say combined ‘ to 
suppress,’ in place of using the stilted phrase ‘ combined in its suppression,’ all 
would have been plain ; but it is the besetting infirmity of this writer, to allow 
his selection of terms, and the whole structure of his composition, to be deter- 
mined by the ear, at the expense equally of good taste and of common sense. 
Thus nothing is more common with him than to use two words of very similar, 
and often of strictly the same — purely for the sake of giving more ro- 
tundity and sound to his utterances. Mr. Cheeseman, of Peckham Rye, could 
never prevail on his lady to be content with a single horse, after that me- 
morable day when Mrs. Oilman made her appearance in her new phaeton 
drawn by two. Something of Mrs. Cheeseman’s vanity would seem to attach 
very strongly to our author, otherwise how are we to account for such fre- 
quent collocations of terms as the following :—‘ hidden and concealed, —‘ de- 
predation and plunder, —‘balance and equipoise,’-—‘ vain and useless, —‘ vogue 
‘and fashion,’ —‘ form and model, —‘ tyranny and oppression,’—‘ visionary and 
romantic, —‘ weighty and solid,—‘ source and spring,—*‘ calumny and de- 
* traction, —‘ absolute and decisive,’ words harnessed together in this manner, 
are a kind of ornament of such constant occurrence in the pages of Mr. Hall, 
that the reader soon learns to expect them in every page, if not in every sen- 
tence. More than once in the course of this treatise, we may have the ‘ ba- 
lance and equipoise ;’ and in some instances it is not enough to drive double, 
but a synonyme is introduced to give the full swell of a’ triad,—as when our 
author speaks of ‘regularity, order, and stability,’ and when he describes 
things as ‘ confused, perplexed, and sanguinary.’ 

‘The following passage may be taken as a farther illustration of the infeli- 
citous style of expression frequently adopted in this work.—‘ Mr. Burke, and 
* some other authors are aware, that an original right of dominion can only 
* be explained by resolving it into the will of the people, yet contend that it be- 
‘comes inalienable and independent by length of time and prescription.’ 
Had it been written, ‘Mr. Burke and some other authors, being aware,’ or ‘though 
aware,’ all the clumsiness by which this sentence is disfigured would have been 
avoided. But the following use of terms is still more remarkable: ‘ For long 
® before the final catastrophe, which issued in the king’s death, the favourable 
* intentions of parliament were overruled by the ascendancy of Cromwell: the 
* parliament itself oppressed by his arms, and the influence both of churchmen 
* and dissenters, bent under military usurpation.’ By a catastrophe we have 
always been accustomed to understand the end of athing. In this view the 
idea of a final catastrophe is absurd. Mr. Hall’s manner of expressing him- 
self, however, would lead us not — conceive of one or more ends, before 
the end, but directs us to look even beyond the final end, to something which 
is still to make its appearance as the issue. Nothing can be more vicious than 
this tumid manner of writing. Then, in the latter part of the sentence, we 
read of influence as bent under military usurpation: and what is meant by the 
clause, ‘the parliament itself oppressed by his arms!’ "Was the parliament 
the oppressed or the oppressor, by means of the arms of Cromwell? The in- 
troduction of a single word, as ‘was oppressed,’ or ‘ being oppressed,’ would 
have removed all obscurity ; but as it is, the knowledge of the reader has to 
supply the lack of perspicuity in the writer. It is abundantly plain, however, 
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that in Mr. Hall’s estimation, clearness is a quality of style which should be 
at all times subordinate to other considerations, to a ‘ balance and equipoise’ of 
phrases or clauses, and to a high spring-tide roll of words.’—pp. 21—27. 

This attack on the fair fame of his favourite author kindles the indig- 
nation of the student, and denouncing all such methods of controversy 
as no more legitimate than the ‘vocation of pirates {and banditti,’ our 
young divine separates himself from his bad company without waiting 
for further reply. 

It is not unusual for the person intended by the name Mephisto- 
pheles, to pass under an alias ; whether it is from this cause or some 
other, the designation of this gentleman is given, both in the title-page 
and throughout this pamphlet in an altered orthography—Mephisto- 
pheles instead of Mephistophiles. But it may be asked—do not cir- 
cumstances often necessitate controversy ? Certainly—and therefore it 
must be good, that some men should play the knave as critics and 
disputants, and that under the pretence of being very patriotic and very 
religious, in the manner so well exemplified by this said Mephistopheles. 


XXV. The Church and the People: a Series of Tracts and Stories. 
No. II. Henry Homeward: A Type of a new School of Teachers 
Sor the People. 8vo, pp. 97. Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


‘What does this mean—‘ Henry Homeward, a type of a new school 
of teachers for the people’ ? Have we not then enough of these schools ? 
This octavo pamphlet, containing as much matter as an ordinary duode- 
cimo volume, is the second of a series, intended to expound and illus- 
trate the philosophy of a new sort of Christian teaching—teaching 
which is to be adapted equally to the most refined, and to the work- 
ing-day multitude of men. This second part is dedicated, by per- 
mission, to our great poet, Wordsworth. Its descriptions of scenery, 
and its sketches of character, are rich in thought and feeling, breathing 
the spirit of a kindly poetical religionism. The writer thinks that the 
Christian world is going sadly wrong, in being so much more concerned 
to prove what is truth, than to feel it ; in labouring to define doctrines, 
rather than to live them ; and in being more occupied with disputes 
about the means of religion than in endeavouring to Je religious. Re- 
ligion in his view is a poet’s elysium, into which any man may enter 
who will, and then become, in his ever-flowing love and happiness, 
like a balmy summer day to all around him. Amiable dreaming—yet, 
like all such things, it has a truth and a wisdom in it. The aspects of 
Christianity, so prominent in Henry Homeward, are far from holding 
their due place among Christians generally. But it is better to be 
somewhat too much employed in defining truth, than to have no truth 
to define ; better to be a little too curious in the shaping of opinien, 
than to allow impulse to usurp the place of principle, and to have little 
else to urge against the gainsayer than that ‘ we feel that we are right.’ 
This poetry of the educated becomes fanaticism with the ignorant. 
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XXVI. Thoughts on Habit and Discipline. By Josern Joun Gur- 
nEY. Second Edition. 12mo, pp. 318. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


In this volume habit is considered in its relation to the body, to art, 
to the body and mind conjointly, to intellectual capacities and pursuits, 
to morals, and to religion. We scarcely need say that the subject of 
the work is of great importance; and we have to add, in regard to its 
execution, that while age may read it with advantage, it can hardly 
fail to be a valuable present to youth. 


XXVII. The Cypress Wreath for the Infant’s Grave. With an 
Introduction, and an Essay on Infant Salvation. By the Rev. 
Joun Bruce. 12mo, pp. 246. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


This is a beautifully printed volume; and the contributions to it by 


the author, and the selections made by him from other sources, bespeak 
his judgment and good taste. 


XXVIII. The Constitution of Apostolic Churches; or, Outlines of 
Congregationalism. By J. Spencer Pearsatt. 12mo, pp. 143. 
Snow, London. 

A summary of the arguments in favour of congregationalism as 
being apostolic, given with dispassionateness and candour—altogether 
in a spirit becoming the theme. 


XXIX. Studies in English Postry. By Joseru Payne. 12mo, pp. 
466. Rolfe and Fletcher, London. 


This selection of poetry is made from our best writers, from Chaucer 
downwards, and is varied and enlivened by short biographical sketches. 
The work is intended as a text-book for the higher classes in schools, 
and as an introduction to the study of English literature. We think 
it well adapted to its end. 


XXX. Lay Lectures on Christian Faith and Practice. By Joun 
Buiter. 12mo, pp. 517. Longman and Co. 


Some thirty years ago, the author of this volume gave unequivocal 
signs of his ability to serve the cause of Biblical truth; and these 
lectures, from the ripeness of his age, are not wanting in the indications 
of general knowledge and matured thought to be expected from him. 
They are truly ‘ Lay lectures,’ being free from much of that stereotyped 
formalism, which too often belong to clerical lectures. They abound 
in interesting thoughts. 


XXXI. The Angels of God: their Nature, Character, Ranks, and 
Ministerial Services. By the Rev. Tuomas Timpson. 12mo, pp. 
524. Snow. 

Mr. Timpson is a laborious man. When he gives himself to a 
subject he spares no pains to acquaint himself with what has been 
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written about it, and if in the book which is the result, other men are 
speakers in a greater degree than himself, that comes from his modesty 
and his honesty—virtues not always exercised in the same degree in 
the same circumstances. This book contains good things from the 
author, and better intimation than will readily be found elsewhere, as 


to what our best divines have thought and written on the subject of 
Angels. 


XXXII. The Conchologist’s Text-Book. Sixth Edition. Corrected 
and enlarged by Esq., Professor of Na- 
tural History in Mareschal College, Aberdeen. 12mo, pp. 232. 


This is an elegant publication, in its binding, its printing, and its 
engravings; and in its science is fully up, embracing the arrangements 
of Lamarck and Linneus. The conchologist will not find a more 
serviceable companion. 


XXXII. Treatise on the Offices of Christ. By the late GkorcE StTE- 
vENsoN, D.D. 8vo, pp. 530. Second Edition. 


The author of this volume was a minister of that branch of the 
presbyterian church in Scotland which has been honoured _ poth 
labours of the late Dr. M‘Crie. The expositions of the work, Caj- 
in theology and in church polity, are thoroughly of the old school— jg¢ 
vinistic in the sense of restricting the design of the death of Chr 
to those who will ultimately be saved by it; and sturdy in the defen®¢ 
of presbytery as the polity which should subdue all polity unto itself. 
In some respects the divinity of Hopkins, Dwight, and others, is suc- 
cessfully assailed; and altogether there is something unique and in- 
teresting even in those parts of the work with which an English reader 
will be least likely to agree, and the remaining portion of the volume 
contains much valuable thought. 


XXXIV. A Church without a Prelate; the Apostolical and Pri- 
mitive Church, popular in its government, and simple in its wor- 
ship. By the Rev. Lyman Coteman. London, Ward and Co. 

There must be peculiar circumstances in the religious aspect of the 

United States to account for the appearance of several recent publi- 

cations, bearing a controversial character. No less than three works 

have lately issued from the transatlantic press against diocesan episco- 
pacy, written by Barnes, Woods, sen., and Coleman. The episcopal 
church in that country has been putting forth claims similar to the 

Tractarian pretensions in England. Hence the almost simultaneous 

appearance of the books to which we have referred. Mr. Coleman was 

previously known as the writer of ‘The Antiquities of the Christian 

Church,’ a valuable compendium of patristics. The present treatise 

will materially enhance his reputation. It is able, excellent, funda- 
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mental. The argument is conducted with great learning and skill. 
We regard it as demonstrative of the position, that bishop and presbyter 
were originally synonymous terms, descriptive of the same office, and 
that the early churches were independent. The book is particularly 
valuable on account of its collection of quotations from the fathers; for 
the author meets his opponents in their favourite field of argumentation, 
Christian antiquity. He appeals throughout, not only to scripture, but 
to the early writers of the church, wielding the weighty weapons which 
his adversaries are accustomed to handle with ability. The reader will 
not find a complete discussion of ecclesiastical polity. That was not 
the writer’s purpose. But inasmuch as the leading parts of the subject 
are viewed in opposite lights by episcopalians on the one hand, and 
congregationalists with presbyterians on the other, all essential points 
are more or less fully treated. ‘The author perhaps has overloaded his 
book with quotation, the authorities being summoned in rapid and 
overwhelming succession. He has been very largely indebted to Rothe 
and other Germans. 


XXXV. The Domestic Prayer Book, or, a Course of Morning and 
Evening Prayers, for one Month; with occasional Prayers and 
Thanksgivings. By Grorce Suiru, Minister of Trinity Chapel, 
Poplar. London, 1844. 12mo, pp. 235. 


Few persons are so completely opposed to forms of prayer as to 
object to their use in those acts of worship by which our every-day social 
life is hallowed, but which the infirmities of many truly pious heads of 
families often render painful, if not unprofitable, to themselves and those 
around them. 

To all who feel the need of aid in this respect, the Domestic Prayer 
Book presents it. The book, we are told, was composed by the author 
principally with a view to the benefit of his own congregation; and it 
is admirably adapted for its purpose, in its Christian doctrine and 
sentiment, in its true devotional spirit, and in the far less important, 
but still material points, of form and size. Many who use it will 
recognise with pleasure those excellences of feeling and expression 
which have strongly affected them when they have joined in public 
services of devotion, led by the author. Besides the prayers for every 
morning and evening for four weeks, the Domestic Prayer Book con- 
tains a number of occasional prayers and thanksgivings, adapted to 
those circumstances of life which call for special acts of family 
devotion. 


XXXVI. The History of Greece, from various authentic sources, 
both ancient and modern. London. 8vo, pp. 384. 


This is a history of Greece, in royal 8vo, extending to nearly four 
hundred pages, with double columns, printed in small and beautiful 
type. It contains, accordingly, as much of ancient Greek history as 
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the well-educated man is likely to be familiar with. We should not have 
supposed that the publication of such a work would have been deemed 
by the Religious Tract Society Committee as an eligible thing to be 
attempted by them. The scholar is not likely to look to such a quarter 
for his guidance on such a subject, and the work is much too good to 
be interesting to any class not possessing a considerable tincture of 
scholarship. If it was deemed advisable to publish such a work at all, 
care should have been taken to furnish accurate references to the 
authors, whether ancient or modern, from whose works the material 
of the narrative has been obtained. This defect is fatal to the pub- 
lication as a work of authority; and if it be only meant for the use of 
more general and partially educated readers, then something much less 
comprehensive and elaborate would have been more to the purpose. 
Dismissing these considerations, however, we can speak of the work 
itself in terms of decided commendation. It is in all respects a highly 
creditable performance. It sets forth all the material matters in Greek 


history as they are viewed and described by our latest and best 
writers. 


Foreign Literary Lntelligence. 


Dr. Mevzen’'s Litteraturblatt for the present year opens with an excellent 
paper on the present state of the German literature, especially with reference 
to the state of religious opinion. He reviews the progress of the literature of 
his country since its revival in the middle of the last century, and ascribes its 
vigour mainly to the productions of the Protestant press. He points out the 
dangers with which Germany is threatened from the renewed attempts of 
Catholicism to obtain possession of the popular mind, and eloquently vindi- 
cates for Protestantism the praise of fostering those high developments of mind 
and taste, which Catholicism has often claimed the sole merit of exciting. 


1. Theology, Ecclesiastical History, and Editions of the Fathers. 


Unmbreit, Commentar iiber die Propheten des Alten Bundes. Band 4. The 
3rd volume of Umbreit’s Commentary on the Prophets was noticed in our last 
number. This 4th volume contains Tsien, Joel, Amos, and Obadiah. 

Dr. M. Lutheri exegetica opera Latina, cur. Jo. Conr. Irmischer. Tom. XII. 
Erlang. 1844. pp. vii. and 230. 8vo. 

(Euvres de St. Denys l'Aréopagiste, traduites du Grec, précédées d'une 
Introduction par l’abbé Darboy. Paris, 1844. 8vo. 

Die Protestantischen Missionen in Indien, mit besond. Riicksicht auf Ben- 
galen, in einer Reihe von Vortriigen von J. J. Weitbrecht, Missioniir. Hei- 
delberg, 1844. Pp. viii. and 295. 8vo. (The Protestant Missions in 
India, with —— reference to Bengal, in a series of reports from J. J. 
Weitbrecht, Missionary.) 

Coup d’eil sur l'Histoire du Calvinisme en France et sur l'Esprit politique 
de cette Secte, par M. Roisselet de Sauclitres. Paris, 1844. pp. 560. 8vo.— 
We refer to this work, not certainly on account of any merit it possesses, but 
as an example of the senseless bigotry of a large party, not only in France, but 
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also in Germany. The author ascribes to Calvinism a spirit of intolerance 
equal to the worst papal persecutions, and regards its influence as the cause of 
all the revolutions in Europe since the Reformation. 

Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion und Kirche. Von Dr. 
August Neander. Vol. II, Part 2. Hamburg, 1845.—Neander’s Ecclesias- 
tical History is well known, at least by name, in England. Though, among 
lighter faults, it is not free from the taint of rationalism, its spirit, on the whole, 
is most admirable, and it is written ina much more graceful and eloquent 
a than is found in the works of many German authors, to whom, however, 

eander is not inferior in accuracy and profound research. This new volume 
contains the internal history of the Christian church, its worship and its doc- 
trines, from Gregory VII. to Boniface VIII. 


2. Oriental Literature. 


Annales regum Mauritaniz a condito Idrisidarum imperio ad a. f. 726 ab 
Abu’l Hasorno Ali Ben Abd Allah Ibu Abi Zer’ Feserno vel, ut alii malunt, 
Abu Muhammed Salih Ibu Abd el Halim Granatensi conscriptos ad libb. mss. 
fid. ed., script. var., not., lat. vert., observv.-que illustr. Car. Jo. Tornberg, 
Phil. D. &c. Tom. I. text. arab. continens. Upsal, 1843. Pp. 281, 4to.— 
This history of the chief Mohammedan rulers of North-West Africa, by an 
Arabian historian, has been long known under the name of Kartas, and has 
been translated into German, Portuguese, and French. Of the present edition, 
by Dr. Tornberg, only the first volume, containing: the Arabic text, has ap- 

ared. 

Jo. Geo. Wenrich, de peeseos Hebraic atque Arabice origine, indole mu- 
tuoque consensu atque discrimine commentatio. Lips. 1843. Pp. viii. and 
276.—This comparative essay on Hebrew and Arabic poetry obtained the 
prize offered by the French Academy of Inscriptions in 1832. The portion 
of it which relates to Hebrew poetry contains Jittle that is new to the readers 
of Lowth, Michaelis, and Herder. ‘There is more originality in the part which 
treats of Arabic poetry. 

Griife, F., Die Einheit der Sanskrit Declination mit den Griechischen und 
Lateinischen. Part I., 4to. Petersburg. (The Unity of the Sanscrit de- 
elination with the Greek and Latin.) 


3. Classical Literature. 


Hellen. Beitriige zur genaneren Erforschung der altgriechischen Geschichte, 
mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Topographie, von Dr. Ilerm. Weissenborn. 
Jena, 1844. Pp. xiv.and 241, 8vo. (Hellen. Contributions to a more exact 
investigation of ancient Grecian history, with special regard to Topography.) 
—Dr. Weissenborn takes some new and interesting views of four important 
points in Grecian history. 1. Pheidon of Argos. 2. The insurrection of the 
fonians, and the campaign of Mardonius. 3. The history of Amphipolis. 
4. The end of the Peloponnesian War, and the Thirty Tyrants. 

Welcker, F. G. Kleine Schriften. 1. Th. Zur Griechischen Literatur- 
geschichte, Bonn, 1844. Pp. vi. & 484, 8vo. London: Williams & Norgate. 
—Of the present scholars of Germany, none has more distinguished himself 
in the field of classical literature than Professor Welcker. We gladly wel- 
come this collection of various essays which he has formerly published in the 
periodicals of Germany, and in the form of monographs. It will rank with 
the Opuscula of Hermann, Niebuhr, Nike, Passow, Dissen, Jacobs, and other 

eat scholars, whose unwearied research has created a new era in classical 

iterature. Among the subjects treated in this volume are Archilechus, 
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Sappho, Alczus, Ibycus, Anacreon, Epicharmus, the Linus, the Elegy, and 
several others of nearly equal interest. 

Antiquit¢és Helléniques, ou répertoire d'inscriptions et d'autres antiquités 
découvertes depuis l'affranchisement de la Gréce, par A. R. Rangabé. 1 Livr. 
Athénes. 1842. Pp. 112, with five lithographic plates. 4to.—The object of 
this work is to make known the inscriptions and other antiquities discovered 
since the emancipation of Greece. It forms one of many pleasing indications 
that ‘ young Greece’ has aroused herself to literary as well as to political 
activity. Whatever political faults the government of King Otho may have 
committed, it has at least the merit of promoting antiquarian research with a 
spirit which might be expected from the son of Louis of Bavaria. 

Fragmenta libri VII. geographicorum Strabonis. Primus edidit G. Kramer 
Berol. 1843. Pp. 24, 4to; and Fragmenta libri VII. geographicorum Stra- 
bonis Palatino. Vaticana novis curis emendata et illustrata. ‘Tiibing. 1844. 
Pp. 41, 8vo. London: Williams and Norgate. 

In our present editions of Strabo, the latter part of the 7th book, containing 
the geography of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, is wanting; its place 
being only supplied by a poor epitome. Kramer, the latest editor of Strabo, 
had the good fortune to find a MS. in the Vatican Library, containing, not 
the whole, but very considerable fragments of the part which is wanting. The 
first of the above works contains the text of these fragments, printed, for the 
sake of comparison, side by side with the old epitome. ‘The second, which is 
ascribed to Professor Tatel of Tiibingen, is a valuable commentary on the 
fragments. 

Archiiologische Aufsiitze, von Otto Jahn. Greifswald, 1845. Pp. viii. 
and 195, 8vo.—A collection of valuable Essays on several interesting points of 
classical antiquity. 

The first part of the 3rd volume of Bickh’s great collection of Greek in- 
scriptions has just appeared. It contains inscriptions found in Asia, and 
among them those recently discovered by Mr. Fellowes, in Lycia. 

Aristotelis Organon Greece. Ed. T. Waitz. Pars I. Categorie, Herme- 
neutica, Analytica Priora, Lips. 8vo.—This will be a most valuable edition of 
the logical works of Aristotle. 

Flavii Philostrati que supersunt, Philostrati Junioris Imagines, Callistrati 
Descriptiones, Edidit C. L. Kayser. Pars I. Turici, 1844, 4to.—This edition 
of the two Philostrati and of Callistratus is another heautiful production of the 
Zurich press, uniform with Plato and the Attic Orators. 

Drumann, W. Geschichte Roms in seinem Uebergange von der republikan. 
zur monarch. Verfassung, oder Pompeius, Cesar, Cicero, und ihre Zeitge- 
nossen. 6th Vol. Ké6nigsb. 8vo.—This volume completes a most useful, 
though somewhat cumbrous work, in which Drumann has collected, under 
the form of special biographies, almost all that is known of that most interesting 
period of Roman history, in which the Republic passed into the Empire. 


4. History, Geography, Biography, and general Literature. 


Les Réformateures avant la Réforme. XV. Siécle. Jean Hus et le Conseil 
de Constance. Par Emile de Bonnechose. Tom. I. and II. Paris, 1845. 
Pp. xxiv. and 332, 8vo. (The Reformers before the Reformation. The 15th 
Century. John Huss and the Council of Constance.) —This work is worthy 
of its most interesting subject. 

Capefigue. Francois I. et la Renaissance 1515—1547. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1845— While some of the modern French historians, like Guizot, Thierry, 
and Michelet, have justly earned the admiration of Europe, there are others 
who are remarkable for nothing but their careless haste and their senseless 
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bigotry. To this class belongs M. Capefigue, the author, within the last two 
years, of four historical works in 16 volumes! THe is an admirer of the Jesuits, 
and attacks the Reformation for its ‘immorality,’ after having, in a former 
work, charged it with too strict a morality. He now explains its whole suc- 
cess as arising from its adaptation to the natural evil passions of mankind, 
while, at the same time, he applauds Jesuitism for its condescension to the 
moral weakness of humanity ! 

Schmidt's Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte-wissenschaft continues to add valuable 
contributions to historical science. The double number for November and 
December, completing the second volume, is almost entirely devoted to an 
important paper by Bickh, on Egyptian history, entitled Manetho und dieHund- 
sternperiode, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Pharaonen. 

Histoire de I'"Empire Ottoman depuis 1792 jusqu’en 1844, par le Baron 
Jucherau de St. Denys, 4 vols, 8vo. Paris, 1844.—This account of the recent 
history and the present state of the Turkish empire presents the most impor- 
tant details in an interesting form. The author is a Field-Marshal, has been 
Minister of France in Greece, and aided the late Sultan in his military 
reforms. 

Wanderungen in Ungarn und unter seinen Bewohnern. Eine Beleuch- 
tung von Ungarns moderner Stellung und Richtung, von Wilhelm Richter. 
Berl. 1844. Pp xii. and 436, 8vo.—An interesting account, from personal ob- 
servation, of the present state of Hungary and its people. 

Paris und seine Salons. Von Ferd. Von Gall. 2 vols. Oldenburg, 1844. 
Pp. viii. and 280.—A brilliant and discerning description of the social state of 
France, and of its position with reference to the rest of Europe. 

Sammlung der vorziiglichsten Reden aus der Zeit der Franzésischen Revo- 
lution. (Collection of the finest speeches of the time of the French Revolution.) 
Edited by A. Leber. Vol. 1. Part 1. 1844. 8vo. 

Etudes historiques, politiques, et morales, sur l'état dela société Européenne, 
vers le milieu du dix-neuviéme siicle. Par le Prince de Polignac. Paris, 
1845. Pp. 441.  8vo. 

Orientalische Briefe. Von Ida Griifin Hahn-Hahn. (Oriental Letters, 
by Ida, Countess Hahn-I[ahn.) 8 vols. 8yo. Berl. 1844. 


5. Fine Arts. 


Genelli, Umrisse zu Homer. (Outlines to Homer.) London: Williams 
and Norgate.—Bold as the attempt is to follow Flaxman, Genelli is no un- 
worthy successor. Ifhe wants something of the truly Grecian spirit, the pro- 
found repose, which makes it hard to believe that Flaxman’s Outlines could 
have been designed by any but a Greek disciple or rival of Phidias, Genelli 
fully supplies the deficiency by his energy of expression. He has shown how 
a true classical spirit can be embodied in forms which partake largely of the 
romantic. 

6. Obituary. 


On the 21st of November, at St. Petersburg, the celebrated Russian poet, 
Ivan Andrejewistch Krylov, formerly government-secretary at Riga, then 
librarian of the royal library at St. Petersburg, the oldest of a number of con- 
temporary authors who have exerted a powerful influence on Russian litera- 
ture, and have aided in preserving its national characteristics. as 

On the 4th of December, at Leipzig, Dr. Chr. Fr. Illgen, a distinguished 
theologian. 

On the Ist of January, at Munich, Edward Maria, Prinee Lichnowsky, the 
author of an extensive but unfinished history of the House of Habsburg, in 
eight volumes. 
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7. Literary and other Honours. 


The French Academy of Sciences has elected Professor A. Valenciennes 
into the place of the late Geoffrey St. Hilaire, in the department of Zoology. 

The King of Prussia has lately set a noble example to the sovereigns of 
Europe by founding an order of knighthood, the qualification for which is in- 
tellectual distinction. Two Germans, well known in England, Drs. Jacob 
Grimm and Karl Ritter, have lately received the cross of this order. 


8. The German Universities. 


The following table shows the number of students in the principal German 
Universities for the winter half-year, 1844-45, with the exception of Erlangen, 
Greifswald, Munich, and Rostock. 


Total. Pr git. Law. Medicine. | Philosophy Foreigners 
Berlin ... 1548 287 — 513 316 438 561 
Bonn ... 671 66 136 233 104 132 130 
Breslau 757 80 200 163 134 180 8 
Freiburg 248 _ 80 59 72 37 62 
Giessen 492 82 38 109 66 197 116 
Gottingen 637 132 _ 205 206 94 201 
Halle ... 721 445 = 102 105 69 166 
Heidelberg 809 49 —_ 476 156 128 541 
Jena ... 4ll 99 _ 142 47 123 170 
Kiel... 195 63 _— 71 48 13 12 
Konigsberg) 353 73 = 87 75 118 18 
Leipzig. 880 238 _ 346 200 96 267 
Marburg 283 70 —_ 92 56 41 25 
Tubingen 852 157 116 224 103 252 71 
Warzburg 477 —_ 67 105 126 179 73 


Scientific Lntelligence. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Tue great barrier to the chemical investigation of the nature of organic sub- 
stances has been the difficulty of forming such substances in the laboratory of 
the chemist. This difficulty has, however, been overcome, and the chemist has 
already been able to form, not only substances belonging to the same class, as 
certain vegetable and animal secretions, but even these secretions themselves. 
The animal secretions urea and allantoin, have been formed, as well as sub- 
stances having all the characters of vegetable essential oils. At a meeting of 
the Royal Society in January, Dr. Fownes read a paper “on the artificial for- 
mation of a vegeto-alkali.” The substance described in the paper was obtained 
by distillation from a mixture of bran, sulphuric acid, and water, and is called 
by the author furfurol. When fresh formed, it is nearly colourless, but after a 
little time it becomes brown and then black. It has an odour resembling that 
of a mixture of bitter-almond oil and oil of cassia. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and sulphuric acid. Its solution in the last has a magnificent purple 
colour. It explodes with a slight heat when acted upon by metallic potassium. 
Its chemical composition is expressed by the formule C,, H, O,. 
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It has long been an admitted fact in physics, that the form of solid and fluid 
which bodies assume on the surface of our earth, depend on the relations of 
these bodies to heat. Water is an example of a body which is solid, liquid, or 
gaseous, according to the quantity of heat it contains. The bodies which exist 
in a gaseous state in the atmosphere have never been found in nature in any 
other form with the same composition. Lately, however, instruments have 
been invented by which this may be effected; and the nature of gases in a liquid 
and solid form examined. This subject has lately occupied the attention of Mr. 
Faraday, who has succeeded in liquefying and solidifying many gaseous bodies. 
In a letter to Dumas, the French chemist, published in the Annales de Chimie 
et de Physique, Mr. Faraday thus describes the apparatus he used for his ex- 
periments : “ I sought, in the first place, to obtain a very low temperature, and 
employed for this purpose Thiloirecs bath of solid carbonic acid and ether, 
placing it under the recipient of an air-pump. By maintaining a constant 
vacuum, I lowered the temperature to such a degree, that the carbonic acid of 
the bath was not more volatile than water at the temperature of 86°, for the 
barometer of the air-pump stood at 28.2 inches, the external barometer bein 
at 29.4. This arrangement made, I joined together, by means of corks =a 
stop-cocks, some small glass and copper tubes, so that with the aid of two pumps 
I was able to subject various gases to a pressure of 40 atmospheres, and at the 
same time to submit them to the intense cold obtained under the air-pump, 
and to examine the resulting effects. As I expected, the cold produced several 
results which pressure alone would never have done, and principally in the 
solidification of bodies ordinarily gaseous.” By this process the following re- 
sults were obtained: olefiant gas was condensed into a colourless liquid; 
hydriodic aad hydrobromic acids were obtained in both a solid and liquid state ; 
hydrochloric acid was liquefied, sulphurous acid became solid, sulphuretted hy- 
drogen crystallized into a substance resembling camphor ; carbonic acid, when it 
passes from the liquid to the solid state without being dispersed in the form of 
snow, forms a beautiful substance, transparent like crystal ; ammonia as acrys- 
talline white substance; alcohol resembled thick oil, and was viscid but not 
solid ; binoxide of hydrogen and oxide of carbon resisted all attempts at lique- 
faction, at the lowest temperatures, and under the greatest pressures.—(Chem. 
Gaz. No. 55.) 


BOTANY. 


Axtnoucu there are few things that obstruct science more than hasty gene- 
ralizations, and the assigning to certain arrangements of the Creator ends 
which really have no existence but in the mind of the speculator, there is 
nothing more gratifying to the truly philosophic mind, after the contemplation 
of the relations of objects in creation, than to find that they are adapted for special 
purposes. In some minds, the tendency to seek for explanations of this 
kind of the phenomena of nature is very strong, and these belong to the class 
which Professor Whewell somewhat pedantically styles “the teleological turn 
of the inductive mind.” This remark is made as introductory to the notice 
of a paper on the Uses of the Conferve in the Economy of Nature, by Von 
N. Bang Hofman, in the Transactions of the Danish Society of Natural His- 
tory. ‘The author points out the fact, that although the higher plants may be 
regarded as a progress of development upon the lower, that the lower are 
really necessary to the existence of the higher. It is only by means of mosses 
and lichens that naked rocks can be covered; none of the higher plants will 
grow in such situations; when, however, they have decayed, and formed a 
soil, then a place is found for the growth of the higher plants, such as the 
grasses and the trees of our forests. What the economy of lichens and mosses 
is on the land, that of the confervee is in seas and rivers. It is by means 
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of the fibres of these plants that the moving particles of sand are arrested and 
bound together, and the whole formed into a solid mass, which, when it becomes 
elevated, is peculiarly fitted for the growth of a higher vegetation. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Since the publication of our last number, Professor E. Forbes has given a 
lecture at the Royal Institution, on the Analogies between the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdom. In this lecture, of which a report appeared in the 
Gardener's Chronicle for March, he pointed out the relations of analogy 
between the animal and vegetable kingdom, as regard the common laws relat- 
ing to vegetables or animals composing a species, or else to the groups under 
which species are assembled; and second, a relation of polarity, depending, 
not on the resemblance, but the opposition or divergence of beings composing 
the animal and vegetable kingdom. ‘The first series of analogies were illus- 
trated by his discovery of the same morphological law regulating the develop- 
ment of the reproductive organs in the lower animals, the sertulariadz, that 
ogg the development of the analogous organs, the flowers, in plants. 

ince these views were presented by Mr. Forbes at the meeting of the British 
Association at York, the subject has been pursued by Mr. R. L. Couch, of 
Cornwall, who has examined a series of animals belonging to the zoophytes, 
and entirely confirms the application of the principles of morphology to these 
animals. His paper is published in the March number of the “ Annals of 
Natural History.” Mr. Couch’s observations in this paper are confined to the 
genus sertularia, but he says that the same principles apply to several genera 
of the Ascidian Zoophytes—crisia and cellularia, for instance. Many of Mr. 
Couch’s observations were made on the sea-threads. In the earliest period of 
their existence, the sea-threads are in the form of gemmules, which are minute 
globular bodies surrounded by vibratile cilia, which are in constant action. 
As soon as they have escaped the oviferous capsule into the surrounding 
water, they move about with great rapidity, turning round like the earth 
upon its axis. They at last fix themselves to a favourable spot, and small 
fibres are given out from their base. These constitute the roots by which the 
creature becomes fixed. From this state it quickly rises into the branched 
plant-like form of the adult. In the earliest stages of the growth of the 
animal, the polype cells and the ovarian vesicles are precisely alike, but at a 
particular point each assumes its individual character. ‘The stem advances to 
one point, and is there arrested in its organization; the polype cell advances 
to the same point, but, instead of being arrested, the pulp becomes developed 
into a polype and the sheath into a cell. The ovarian vesicle also advances as 
the branch and cell, but instead of being of equal diameter throughout, as the 
former, or bulbous at the extremity, as the latter, it is enlarged or bulbous 
throughout the whole extent, and is united to the branch or trunk by a short 
peduncle. Instead of the vesicle being averted in its growth at the same 
ne as the stalk, or organized into a polype, as in the cell, it becomes deve- 
oped into the minute gemmules covered with cilia, from which other animals 
take their origin. “Here, then,” says Mr. Couch, “ we see a great similarity 
between the different organs of these creatures—a similarity so great, as to 
warrant the supposition of their primary identity and subsequent individuali- 
zation, even if there were no others. In sertularia polyzonias, I have several 
times seen a polype cell terminate in a distorted branch; and, on the other 


side, I have seen a branch terminate in a polype cell, showing a convertibility 
into each other.” 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 


AmonGst insects, or, more properly speaking, the articulata, the family of 
spiders are more especially regarded by mankind with fear and disgust. ‘The 
have, however, occupied the attention of many naturalists, and their high 
organization amongst the invertebrate classes, and the complicated objects of 
their instincts, render their history one of great interest. Amongst British 
naturalists, no one has studied these animals with so much care as Mr. J. 
Blackwall, and we give the results of his observations on them from a paper 

ublished in the “ Annals of Natural History,” entitled, “ On the Structure, 

‘unctions, and Economy of the Araneidea.” Spiders, though extremely 
voracious, are capable of enduring a long abstinence from food; and an instance 
is given of one having lived in a phial from August 1829 to April 1831, with- 
out having had the slightest nourishment of any description. During its cap- 
tivity it never failed to make a new net when its old one was removed. The 
nets of spiders, fabricated for the purpose of capturing their prey, are com- 
posed of an elastic spiral line, thickly studded with minute globules of liquid 
gum, whose circumyolutions falling within the same plane, are crossed by 
radii, converging towards a common centre, which is immediately surrounded 
by several circumvolutions of a short spiral line, devoid of viscid globules, 
forming a station from which the toils may be superintended by their owner 
without the inconvenience of being entangled in them. The radii are unad- 
hesive, and only slightly elastic, and probably consist of a very different mate- 
rial from that of the spiral viscid line, which is elastic in an extraordinary 
degree.’ In constructing their nets they appear to be regulated solely by a 
sense of touch, as when confined in spacious glass jars, placed in situations ab- 
solutely impervious to light, they construct nets which do not exhibit any 
irregularity of plan and structure. It has been supposed that spiders possess 
the power of retracting the lines they spin within the abdomen; but this is an 
optical illusion, arising from the extreme elasticity of the line, which expands 
by the application of the slightest force, and on its removal contracts propor- 
tionally. It is by this property of the viscid spiral line that the net is accom- 
modated to the rapid and varied changes of distance which take place between 
the radii when blown about by the wind; and by it insects, which fly against 
the snare, are more completely entangled than they otherwise could be, with- 
out doing extensive injury to the work. Complicated as these nets are, the 
young spiders on their first attempts succeed in manufacturing them as per- 
tectly as the most experienced individuals. Although spiders cannot fly, yet 
by placing themselves at the end of one of their silken threads, its lightness 
carries it through the atmosphere, and by this means they are enabled to 
accomplish distant aerial excursions. The directions which they take in the 
air always depend on the horizontal and vertical currents in the atmosphere, 
and are always in accordance with the result of these two forces. The webs 
named gossamer are composed of lines spun by spiders, which, on being brought 
into contact by the action of the air, adhere together, till by continual addi- 
tions they are accumulated into irregular white flakes and masses of consider- 
able magnitude. When about to deposit their eggs, spiders spin for them- 
selves silken cocons, varying in form, size, colour, and consistency. They 
are generally adapted to the peculiar wants of the animal. Some are covered 
over by a resinous secretion to keep out the moisture, whilst others are co- 
loured, to give them the appearance of the wall, rock, or tree, on which it may 
rest. The eggs are sometimes very numerous, as many as nine hundred or a 
thousand having been counted by Mr. Blackwall. When the young are hatched, 
in many instances the mother is particularly attentive, seeking food for them ; 
and for some time after their birth they attend close at her side, in order to 
receive her maternal attention. 


